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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


BOsTON AND CAMBRIDGE, MAY 21-24, 1887. 


THE American Historical Association has tried the ex- 
periment of an early autumn meeting at Saratoga on two 


occasions: the first, at the time of its organization, in Sep- 
tember, 1884, and the second,in the same month of the 
following year. Twice also the Association has assembled 
in the early spring: once in Washington, in April, 1886, and 
again in Boston and Cambridge, in the month of May, 1887. 
By general consensus all four of these annual meetings have 
been pronounced highly successful, both in the interest of 
the exercises and the large attendance upon them. Opinion 
has been somewhat divided upon the relative advantages of 
the two seasons for a convention of the Association. On 
the one hand, the convenience of many members, especially 
those connected with colleges and universities, seems better 
suited by a meeting in September, just before the opening 
of a new academic year. On the other hand, the attractions 
of spring-time, in such localities as Washington and Boston, 
cannot be gainsaid. Even a meeting in term-time in such 
an academic neighborhood as that of Harvard University, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Wellesley 
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College, has peculiar advantages. It is by no means certain 
that vacations are absolutely the best time for college men 
and other specialists to hold a conference. Some have 
taken the ground that it is well for representatives of a given 
department to break away from their work at least once 
a year, for a few days. Conventions in term-time, when 
academic life is at the flood, have proved the most successful 
of all. This was the case with the fourth annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association in Boston and Cam- 
bridge. The month of May, just before the approaching 
anniversaries of most American colleges, was the busiest of 
all seasons of the year, and yet it proved decidedly the best 
for a meeting in that particular locality. 

By agreement of the executive councils of the American 
Historical and of the American Economic Associations the 
annual meeting of the two societies was fixed at the same 
time, for the sake of the greater convenience of members, 
many of whom belong to both bodies and are interested in 
the work ofeach of them. It was thought by the twocouncils 
that the attractions of a double programme, one historical 
and the other economic, would increase the attendance of 
members, and that their interest would be subserved by having 
the annual convention of the two societies at the same time. 
It was proposed to have joint sessions for certain papers that 
were of general interest, and separate sessions for subjects 
distinctly historical or economic. The head-quarters of both 
Associations were established at The Brunswick, a hotel on 
Boylston Street, in Boston, immediately opposite Hunting- 
ton Hall, where the first joint session was held, and near the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology where the Economic 
Association assembled for itsown meetings. It was arranged 
to hold the separate sessions of the Historical Association 
in a large room, in dimensions seventy-six by thirty-three 
feet, at The Brunswick, where an audience of two hundred 
could be comfortably seated. The arrangements proved in 
every way satisfactory. The advantages of holding scientific 
conventions, with head-quarters at a large and well-appointed 
hotel, in a municipal and social environment, and in connec- 
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tion with academic institutions, were obvious to every visiting 
member. 

The special register, which was kept at the clerk’s desk in 
The Brunswick for the benefit of members of the American 
Historical Association, contains the names of persons attend- 
ing the fourth annual meeting. Some of the visitors and 
many resident members neglected to register, but the follow. 
ing revised list of forty-nine names, alphabetically arranged, 
with places of residence, shows that the Association was well 
represented : 

Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md.; Prof. E. Benj. Andrews, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I.; Edmund M. Barton, Esq., Worcester, 
Mass.; Clarence W. Bowen, Ph.D., Zhe Independent, 
251 Broadway, New York City; Jeffrey R. Brackett, 
Esq., Baltimore, Md.; James M. Bugbee, Esq., 24 Pinckney 
St., Boston, Mass.; Geo. L. Burr, Esq., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., Columbia 
College, New York City; Sam’l L. Caldwell, LL.D., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Gen’l Henry B. Carrington, U.S. A., 22 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass.; Gen’l Geo. W. Cullum, U. S. A., 
261 Fifth Ave., New York City ; Andrew McFarland Davis, 
Esq., 3 Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass.; Wm. Henry Davis, 
Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio; Gen’l W. H. H. Davis, Doylestown, 
Pa.; Prof. Henry Ferguson, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn.; B. Fernow, Esq., Albany, N. Y.; Gordon L. Ford, 
Esq.,97 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul Leicester Ford, Esq., 
97 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wm. E. Foster, Esq., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Arthur Gilman, Esq., Cambridge, Mass.; A. A. 
Graham, Esq., 2 State House, Columbus, O.; Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Chas. Henry Hart, Esq., 204 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Hamilton A. Hill, Esq., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks, Canton, Mass.; Prof. Alexander Johnston, Princeton, 
N. J.; Rev. Horatio O. Ladd, University of New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, N. M.; Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, 30 Lafayette Place, 
New York City; Hon. Geo. B. Loring, Washington, D. C.; 
Herbert E. Mills, Esq., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
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Prof. J. W. Moncrief, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. ; 
Judge Charles A. Peabody, 60 West 21st St., New York City ; 
Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, D.D., Concord, Mass.; Miss Lucy 
M. Salmon, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Rev. 
Philip Schaff, D.D., 15 East 43d St., New York City; Mrs. 
E. H. Schenck, Fairfield, Conn.; Horace E. Scudder, Esq., 
Cambridge, Mass; E. R. A. Seligman, Ph.D., Columbia Col- 
lege, 26 W. 34th St., New York City ; Miss Emma G. Shaw, 
31 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass.; Prof. Chas. H. Smith, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.; Chas. J. Stillé, LL.D., 
2201 St. James Place, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. H. Tillinghast, 
Esq., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Anson 
Titus, Amesbury, Mass.; Thos. R. Trowbridge, Esq., New 
Haven, Conn.; John Martin Vincent, Esq., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; Wm. B. Weeden, Esq., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Prof. Arthur M. Wheeler, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.; Hon. Andrew D. White, LL.D., Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Rev. Wm. C. Winslow, LL.D., 
429 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


EVENING SESSION. 
SATURDAY, Afay 21, 1887. 

The fourth annual convention of the American Historical 
Association opened on Saturday evening, May 21, 1887, at 
8 o'clock, in Huntington Hall, in joint session with the 
American Economic Association. The exercises consisted 
of addresses by the Presidents of the two Associations. 
General Francis A. Walker, President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and also of the Economic Associa- 
tion, presented a suggestive and timely paper upon the 
“Efforts of the Manual Laboring Class to Better Their 
Condition.”” The paper will be printed in full in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Economic Association. The 
President of the Historical Association, Mr. Justin Winsor, 
librarian of Harvard College, chose for the subject of his 
address the “ Manuscript Sources of American History: the 
Conspicuous Collections Extant.” The following is the 
complete text: 
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Mr. Winsor’s Address: Manuscript Sources of Amer- 
ican History—The Conspicuous Collections Extant. 


I ask your attention to some considerations respecting the 
manuscript sources of American history, as they exist in 
this county, both in public archives and in private hands, 
with a view to suggesting some methods for their better 
preservation, and for insuring to the historical student a 
more thorough knowledge of their nature. 

The subject is too wide to be considered in all its bearings 
within the brief space allotted here, and I shall therefore 
mainly refer to those collections of a more extensive sort 
which relate to the history of the American Revolution. It 
should be borne in mind that there was not, during that 
formative period of our nation, the same rigid enforcement 
of the rights of government to the official papers of its ser- 
vants which prevails now. Accordingly, it would be impos- 
sible to write the full story of the American Revolution with 
the documentary evidence left in the hands of the depart- 
mental officers of the present day, as a legacy from the 
Committees and Boards and Congresses which, in those days, 
conducted our affairs. It is also true, though in a lesser 
degree, that the English archives and those of the Continent 
of Europe need also reinforcement from family papers, if we 
would study completely the same period on the other side 
of the ocean. 

It was this scant care and unstable protection given to 
government papers during those unsettled times which then 
made the collection of them in private hands of greater 
necessity than at present; and threw a larger share of the 
responsibility of preserving them, then than now, upon the 
servants of the government in their private capacity. Added 
to the habit of the time was what always accompanies a rev- 
olutionary administration—its lack of an efficient organiza- 
tion for such accessory functions of government as imply a 
body of archivists. It was then an enforced feeling of 
responsibility, as well as a consciousness that deeds were 
enacting which the world would not willingly let die, that 
insured the collecting and transmission of such masses of 
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papers as are now associated with the names of Washington 
and Greene in the army, and of Franklin and the Adamses 
in the Congresses, not at this moment to name others. 

The earliest writers to make any considerable use of the 
government archives were Gordon and Ramsay. Gordon 
solicited access to Washington’s papers in vain, till the 
government had opened to him its own archives, so anxious 
was Washington that no use should be made of his papers 
till the government judged the proper time had come to 
throw open its documentary stores. Ramsay availed him- 
self of his membership of Congress to make his own use of 
them an easy one. Both of these early writers had done 
their work, when a fire in the War Department in 1800 
destroyed some portion of the papers in its keeping. The 
capture of Washington City by the British in 1814 was ac- 
companied by destruction of papers more or less severe in 
the War, Navy, and Treasury Departments, and the Treas- 
ury again suffered in 1833. Fortunately the Department of 
State has escaped such perils, and it has been the principal 
depository of the historical records of the government ever 
since the first Congress, by an act approved in September, 
1789, made it responsible for the safe custody of “the acts, 
records, and seal of the United States.” 

We may trace the beginning of a general interest in the 
preservation of our national muniments to the labors and 
influence of three men—Jared Sparks, Peter Force, and 
George Bancroft—the last still with us, and the occupant of 
this chair at our last meeting. Of the two that are gone I 
may speak freely. The skill and industry which marked the 
efforts of Colonel Force in his pioneer work was of the ut- 
most importance to American history. His sharp eye went 
wandering over the country, and his eager hand was laid, 
almost always effectively, wherever his eye had penetrated. 
His scouring was none too soon. The actors in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle were not all dead. Their children had not 
lost all the enthusiasm for the story which recollections of 
personal participancy had enforced with the telling. ~The 
time had come for one who could garner, and Colonel Force 
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was such a collector, as a pioneer in such things almost always 
is—an amasser, who fails sometimes in observing proportions, 
and particularly in the comprehension of the value of 
authentication. A few timely words, a mere reference, or a 
jotting or two of explanation, could Force have given them 
in the great collection which he began, would have saved his 
successors in historical studies an infinitude of trouble, and 
would have enabled them to judge of the value of his docu- 
ments, and to have pursued their verification. Without such 
intimation and guidance, the great collection upon which his 
energy was bestowed must stand to-day too often question- 
able and uncertain. This was Force’s failure—a failure 
arising from a paramount eagerness to save, with too little 
concern to authenticate ; a failure that comes too naturally 
to workers in a new field, where the very act of finding 
seems authentication enough. 

The failure of Sparks, with all his great and manifold use- 
fulness to his time, was akin to that of Force. He did not 
err, as Force had done, in neglecting to tell us whence 
he drew his material; but he did fail in not giving it to 
us as he found it. I cannot now go into the details of 
the controversy with Lord Mahon, from which Sparks 
emerged with no dishonor, but with the necessary acknowl- 
edgment that had he thought more upon the objections of 
his critics, he might have avoided the occasion of their criti- 
cism. That Sparks did not treat historical material as we 
would treat it to-day is because he was a pioneer in the work, 
one who was too much occupied in clearing the field always 
to judge fitly what should be spared. 

If we, in our time, are scrupulous to mark the signs of the 
fracture, when we break an historical doqument into frag- 
ments, it is because we recognize that the value of what we 
omit may have some significance to others, reading with a 
purpose different from the one which controls us in our writ- 
ing—but this did not occur to Sparks, nor to Marshall, his 
predecessor—men of weightier judgments, doubtless, than 
many have who question their custom now; but the ex- 
perience of later days must pass in some things as of sounder 
value than even such judgments. 
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The more I study the character of Washington the more 
I find of that supreme judgment and circumspection which 
was his distinguishing trait, which so well accounts for most 
of what he was and of what he did; and yet we can hardly 
approve that judgment when he applied it to his own writ- 
ings. We know that after he had gone through the experi- 
ences of the Revolution, and had modified his perceptions 
by the light of those experiences, he sat down to refashion 
the correspondence of the French War, and give it the 
form in which he wished it to go down to posterity ; and it 
is this redrafting, under the oversight of maturer years, that 
we read to-day as his record of those young days, when he 
fought with Braddock and defended the passes of the Alle- 
ghanies. Would we not rather have the record as he wrote 
it, with all its racy immaturity ? 

It was an easy thing for Sparks, sixty years ago, without 
the prompting of the experience which we enjoy, to fall 
into the belief that what Washington had done himself for 
his earlier letters, his editor should do for the later ones. I 
fear that all of us would have done the same under the criti- 
cal influences which prevailed then, but which have now dis- 
appeared. Yet it must be acknowledged that in the general 
apprehension, at least, the extent to which this rectifying or 
changing the text of Washington was carried by Sparks, 
has been exaggerated. That it was done too often is evi- 
dent, according to our later standards. We have learned 
that bad spelling or a solecism in grammar may have a sig- 
nificance in certain environments. I am glad to notice that 
Mr. Bigelow, in the preface to his new edition of Franklin, 
while looking upon Sparks’ method as questionable, is free 
to confess that his own editorial success must be assured, if 
he makes no more serious mistakes than characterized his 
predecessor. 

One needs only to scan the many scores of bound volumes 
of manuscripts, which constitute the collection called by 
Sparks’ name at Cambridge, to appreciate the range and va- 
riety of research which characterized Sparks as an historical 
student. 
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It is about sixty years since these three distinguished stu- 
dents to whom I have referred began to make those prepa- 
rations which have so fruitfully affected the study of Amer- 
ican history, and Sparks was, by a few years, the leader of 
them. History in and pertaining to America had up to that 
time accomplished no signal work. We may trace the true 
historical sense for the first time in Thomas Hutchinson; 
and in the interval of another sixty years, which followed 
the publication of his “ Massachusetts Bay”’ and extended to* 
the date when Sparks and Force and Bancroft were making 
ready for a new era, we can hardly find an historical writer 
whose insight and breadth of learning gave token of more 
than a transient value, unless possibly we except Marshall, 
whose “ Life of Washington” deserves more of credit in these 
days than it has. Its width of research was narrow com- 
pared with what would be essential now ; and its style has 
few attractions; but for access to the best resources within 
his reach, for a discriminating use of them, and fora judg- 
ment that prefigured the decisions of his posterity, his book 
is still greatly worthy of study. 

Of the other writers of those same sixty years, Ramsay 
was the best, decidedly, in a literary sense, and fora long 
time Ramsay was in his matter the best exemplar of the 
American side of the Revolutionary struggle which our 
English critics could cite. Gordon was fussy, timid, and in- 
considerate, though his nearness to the events and his ac- 
quaintance with the actors gave his book a value on some 
points where lack of information exists. The work of Mercy 
Warren, not published till she was past threescore, was that 
of a woman quick to see, sensitive to the peculiarities of the 
actors of a contest which she had known, and who, in its 
earlier stages had been in fact a part of it. Beyond what 
this implies, her book was far from learned in its details, and 
not free from a sort of posterior judgment, as John Adams 
rather too emphatically made known. 

We can only judge what we have lost, when Adams him- 
self failed to carry out in his retirement a purpose which he 
professed at one time to have cherished—of writing the his- 
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tory of the Revolution. He would certainly have made it in- 
cumbent on all future writers to follow him with caution, and 
to qualify his vigorous judgments with the opinions of more 
moderate men; but as a contribution to our knowledge of 
the men and of the motives of factions, it is hard to con- 
ceive of any thing which could have taken the place of any 
history which he would have written. 

The only publication of an historic nature during this 
period from Hutchinson to the new era, which, on the whole, 
we may find the least fault with, is the “ Annals” of Abiel 
Holmes—not, indeed, that it rises to the highest import of 
historical writing, but for fidelity, research, and good judg- 
ment, a model then and a model now, for the writing of his- 
tory in a simple, chronological sequence. 

I have taken this hasty survey of the writing of American 
history during this formative period preceding the coming of 
Sparks and his compeers, in order to see what effect it all had 
on the historic spirit, as affecting the care of manuscripts. 
Without multiplying instances, the fates of the Hutchinson 
and Trumbull papers are at once suggested. 

The papers of Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut, were, 
in the main, such as accrued on his hands as the executive 
of that State, and they are some of the most important of 
such papers elucidating the history of the Revolution ; for 
Connecticut stood in close relations to the army on the 
Hudson, on the one hand, and was contiguous to the posts 
held by the British at New York, and to Newport, the suc- 
cessive post of the English and the French auxiliaries, on 
the other hand. There seems to have been no doubt in the 
mind of Trumbull that the papers were his to dispose of as 
he thought best, and it appears to have been his intention 
to deposit them in some public library. Trumbull died with- 
out carrying out this purpose, and his heirs, in 1794, deter- 
mined to proceed in accordance with such intention. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the earliest of all such as- 
sociations among us, had just been formed for the express 
purpose of collecting, preserving, and publishing our histori- 
cal records; and to the heirs of the Connecticut governor, 
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and to all others, so far as we now have any evidence, 
it seemed the most natural thing to place these papers in the 
custody of that society. It was accordingly done, creating 
atrust. The fact that the papers were accepted, that no 
comments were made upon their acceptance, and that the 
claims of the archives of the State as a fitter place were not 
mentioned, must be taken apparently as showing that the 
general sentiment of the time was to the effect that the pub- 
lic custody was not necessary for papers which were not 
needed for administrative reference. The sequel of this his- 
tory is well known. When the public views changed, and it 
came to be held that the public custody was the fitter for 
such papers, the State of Connecticut made an equitable 
claim on that society for its own archives. The statute of 
limitations and the sacredness of an assumed trust were the 
reasons given for declining to make the restitution. It does 
not seem probable that such reasons can ultimately prevail. 

The story of Governor Hutchinson’s papers is a more com- 
plicated one. You will recall that when the mob, in August, 
1765, sacked the governor's house in Boston, his papers were 
scattered in the streets during a wet night, and we may still 
see on some of them the stains of the Boston mud of that day, 
as we turn their leaves in the Boston State House. These 
papers, as he says, included not only those which he had 
been for years collecting, in his capacity as historian, but also 
such as were public papers of contemporary origin, then in his 
custody. Through the assiduity of the Rev. Andrew Eliot, 
most of them were gathered up from the pavement, and re- 
stored to the governor, so that they all passed into that final 
collection which was seized after the governor’s flight in 
1774, and thus became, public and private papers together, 
the property of the State; and in the possession of the State 
they all remained until 1821. At that date, a Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, himself an historical writer, Alden 
Bradford, separated from these papers such as he deemed 
no part of the secretary’s files, and with the governor’s 
approval presented them to, or deposited them with—for 
both phrases are used—the Massachusetts Historical So- 
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ciety. Twenty-five years later, another Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, and an historical writer of greater promi- 
nence, Dr. Palfrey, took another view of the matter, more in 
accordance with the later opinions on the subject, and de- 
manded their return. For another twenty-five years the dis- 
pute between the State and the society was intermittent. 
The same arguments of limitary statutes, and of a trust 
created, with complications arising from the possibility or 
probability of other papers, acquired earlier, being at that 
time bound with them, kept the settlement in abeyance, till 
both parties agreed to a reference, and the State won. 

The conclusions from these two conspicuous instances are 
patent. Down to the time when a new historical spirit 
began to be operative under the impulse given by Sparks 
and his compeers, and even upon the very verge of it, as 
instanced in the case of Alden Bradford, there was no clear 
perception, in the general or official mind, of the right to 
the possession of public muniments being vested in govern- 
ment. Since that day there has been no conspicuous 
departure from the principle, which is now generally recog- 
nized, that to the office and not to the incumbent belong 
public papers. At the same time, there must of necessity 
be a good deal of shadowiness about the line of division 
between what an officer may keep and what he must 
surrender. 

The epoch, then, which is made by the advent of this 
famous trio of historical students, now about sixty years ago, 
is the one back of which there is much need of research to 
ascertain the available resources for historical study, and, in 
the present condition of things, there is much that is very 
unsatisfactory. There has, indeed, been much done, but 
more action is needed. The general government has, on the 
whole, done well. To the papers, which came to the De- 
partment of State from the antecedent committees and 
officers of the Continental Congress and of the Confedera- 
tion, the authorities at Washington have added some of the 
most important papers which under the old custom had 
been left in personal hands, together with other papers fitly 
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private. Such are the Washington papers, upon which 
Sparks has done for us such conspicuous service. Upon 
these, as well as upon all others of Washington's, wherever 
found, Congress would do well to devote, for the complete 
publication, a necessary portion of its surplus revenue, for 
the time has come when such a monument is due from the 
country to its greatest character. 

Hardly of less importance are the acquisitions made by 
the State Department of the papers of Madison, Monroe, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, and, latest of all, its redeeming from 
pawn the used and unused manuscripts of Franklin. 

It is also owing to the action of government that we are 
to-day enabled, in the library of Congress, to consult the 
papers of Rochambeau, and other miscellanies to the extent 
of about five thousand pieces, as Senator Hoar showed, in a 
paper on the resources for historical study in Washington, 
which he read before the American Antiquarian Society, 
a year or two since. 

At the same time the government has not bought all it 
should, though due allowance must of course be made fora 
natural hesitancy, when, on the part of the possessors of 
such papers, the demands for payment have been over large. 
Such, perhaps, was the case in the offers which were made of 
the papers of General Greene, about which I spent a consid- 
erable time lately in endeavoring to find their present rest- 
ing-place in Georgia, and, if my letters have not mis- 
carried, there is no eagerness at present to give any in- 
formation respecting them. There is certainly among the 
military leaders of the Revolution no other to dispute with 
Greene a second place to Washington; and it is not 
altogether creditable that the government does not possess 
the papers of the greatest of the generals of Washington. 

In considering the condition of Revolutionary manu- 
scripts, not in the possession of the general government, we 
may regard them as of three kinds—those in the archives of 
State authorities, those in the cabinets of institutions, and 
those in private hands. It will not be necessary to consider 
any but the most conspicuous collections, though from 
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inquiries which I have instituted in various parts of the 
country, I feel sure there are many minor collections about 
which we would do well to know more. 

First, as respects the thirteen original States. Massachusetts 
has spent largely upon her archives, and they are still under 
the supervision of commissioners spending a yearly grant. I 
believe her records to be the most extensive and most valu- 
able of all the States, as they certainly extend, in any con- 
siderable amount, farther back into the past. But Massa- 
chusetts has done far less than New York, either in printing 
her archives, or in adding to them by copies from foreign 
repositories. A series of transcripts from the French 
archives relating mainly to the French and Indian wars, 
made for the State by Ben. Perley Poore, is the only 
accession of this nature to her muniments. New Hamp- 
shire has set Massachusetts a good example by the assiduity 
with which she is printing her records, though it must 
be borne in mind that the lesser extent of those in New 
Hampshire renders the task a much easier one. Such of 
the Revolutionary papers of New Hampshire as were car- 
ried off to Nova Scotia by her last royal governor, and are 
now at Halifax, she has, I believe, taken measures to have 
copied. Rhode Island and Connecticut are also printing 
what they have with commendable fulness, though Connecti- 
cut naturally finds a considerable hiatus in her Revolution- 
ary records by the absence of the Trumbull papers. 

New York has done nobly in the care of her archives. 
She has acted wisely, as I think, in taking them out of the 
custody of a political officer like the Secretary of State, and 
in placing them in the keeping of a ready-made commission, 
like the Regents of the so-called University of the State of 
New York, with a trained officer in charge. If we do not 
owe much to the visionary enthusiasm of Alexander Vatte- 
mare, it is satisfactory to place to his credit the instigation 
which he gave to the New York authorities to take better 
care of their archives, when he brought to their attention the 
fact that he had observed the porters of the capitol use the 
State’s old records to wrap for transportation the legislative 
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documents of a later day. This is said to have been the in- 
centive which led to the employment of Brodhead and 
O’Callaghan to do their work upon the re®ords of New 
York, which has placed historical students under such great 
obligations. 

To New York, too, belongs the credit, more than to any 
other State, of having thoroughly and systematically drawn 
upon the archives of Europe—England, France, and Hol- 
land, in her case—to add to the interest of her own accumu- 
lations; and to her, too, is the credit, which belongs, I 
think, to no other State, of having purchased any considera- 
ble mass of papers from private hands, as she did when she 
acquired the papers of Governor George Clinton. 

New Jersey is doing well, both in the publication of the 
““ New Jersey Archives,” and in the assiduous efforts which 
Mr. Stryker, her Adjutant-General, is making to render her 
Revolutionary history complete. 

Neither has Pennsylvania been sparing of pains in the ar- 
ranging and printing of her documentary history. Maryland 
has transferred her historical papers to the care of her His- 
torical Society, and, under the supervision of able editors, 
she is putting her records beyond the risk of accident in 
print. The archives of Virginia have suffered much, both 
from the raid of Arnold during the Revolution, and from the 
hazards of the late war. Something has been done to gather 
such as are left, and Mr. William Wirt Henry writes to me 
that in his studies for the “ Life of Patrick Henry,” he has 
found that a good deal is preserved after all these mis- 
chances. The Carolinas have each drawn to some extent 
from the London State Paper Office to supplement their 
own records; but it does not seem clear, from all the informa- 
tion which I can reach, that in the burning of Columbia, 
during Sherman’s march, the archives were saved, though 
such was believed to be the case at the time, and that the 
last of the wagons containing them left the town as the Fed- 
eral army approached. 

I have mentioned that in Maryland the State has made 
the Historical Society the depository of its historical 
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archives ; and I think this the only one of the original thir- 
teen States which has taken this step. The measure has 
certainly much to commend it, when we consider that the 
transitoriness of our public service carries much of danger 
to the accumulations of archives. That this danger is not 
small would seem to be the case from the fact that in no 
instance, as far as I can learn, have the possessors of papers 
of public interest been prompted to make the State the 
guardian of them, while in various cases public libraries and 
historical societies have been byr eference chosen. Indeed, 
without the help to be derived trom the deposits in such 
places, and from those public or semi-public papers in private 
hands, it would be quite impossible to tell the whole story 
of the American Revolution. 

There are some instances where such papers, by some 
method of disintegration, apart from a settled purpose, have 
failed to be kept entire in one deposit ; as, for instance, the 
Cambridge Correspondence of Washington and Joseph Reed, 
which is now in the Carter Brown Library at Providence, got 
separated from the bulk of the Joseph Reed papers, which 
are in the New York Historical Society; but I know of but 
one instance of any significance where an accumulation of 
personal papers has been divided for the purpose of increas- 
ing the chances of preservation of a part, as was the case 
with the papers of Arthur Lee. This Virginian succeeded 
at London, in the days before the outbreak of hostilities, to 
the agency for Massachusetts, which had been held by Den- 
nis DeBerdt, and the papers which had accumulated in 
DeBerdt’s hands fell, with the office, to Lee, and were 
accordingly engulfed with the large mass which also came 
into his keeping during his service in Europe as a Commis- 
sioner of the Continental Congress. In due time, after the 
death of Lee, and when his nephew, the younger Richard 
Henry Lee, had used these papers in writing the ill-assorted 
memoirs of the brothers, Arthur and Richard Henry Lee, it 
seems to have occurred to the biographer to make three 
divisions of the papers in the most haphazard sort of way, 
just as if they were dealt upon three several piles, as cards 
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are dealt, and these three piles he gave respectively to Har- 
vard College Library, to the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia, and to the University of Virginia. When 
those in Cambridge came into my custody some years ago I 
made inquiries for the rest. The fragmentary character of 
many a sequence in what was before me made it evident 
that there were gaps to be filled, if only the other depositories 
could be found. When these were discovered, I was able 
by the confidence of the custodians of the other fractions, 
to bring temporarily the three parts together, and to make 
clear the strange method of division which had been fol- 
lowed. For instance, of the series of the depositions taken 
after the affair. at Lexington and Concord, which were sent 
over to London to the agent of Massachusetts, some had 
fallen in the deal upon the pile destined for Virginia, and 
others fell to Harvard, while to Philadelphia chanced to 
come other documents which should have accompanied the 
whole to Cambridge. And as in this case, so in others, 
though I know of no other division of papers made quite as 
senselessly, among all the scattering of Revolutionary manu- 
scripts. 

Of all the semi-public depositories of Revolutionary docu- 
ments, there would seem to be the largest accumulation in 
Boston. There are, in the cabinet of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the papers of Governor Jonathan Trum- 
bull, to which reference has already been made. There also 
is the more important part of those of John Hancock, 
though some of the earlier ones have finally gone to private 
collectors. The papers of Josiah Quincy are not numerous, 
for his early death precluded any large amassment, but such 
as there are, passing down from the keeping of President 
Quincy, who embodied most of them in the life of his father, 
to his daughter, they, a few years since, at her death, came 
to the same society. Here also are the voluminous papers 
of Timothy Pickering, though they relate mostly to post- 
Revolutionary days; but they are deficient in the mass of 
papers respecting his administration of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, which many years ago were strangely acquired 
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by a gentleman in New York State; and fifteen years ago 
passed into the archives of the War Department, where they 
are now lying, I fear in some forgotten corner. Also in the 
same society’s cabinet are the papers of General William 
Heath, a man who bore the distinction of having been the 
first general officer in the field, as directing the final pursuit 
of Percy from Lexington, and also the last in immediate 
command in the final movement of the army of the Revo- 
lution. 

The papers of General Knox, the chief of the artillery 
of the Revolution, are also in the library of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society in Boston, properly 
enough ; for here, as a bookseller’s clerk, he began his career. 

In the library at Cambridge are the papers of Governor 
Bernard, and a portion of those of Arthur Lee, as already 
explained ; as well as the letter-book of Governor Tryon 
during his term in North Carolina, and the papers of Samuel 
Tucker, the naval commander. At Cambridge, also, is the 
most extensive series of copies of historical papers relating 
to American history, and particularly to the American Rev- 
olution, that is possessed by any institution—that made by 
Sparks during his long period of study in this field and 
amounting to about one hundred and seventy volumes. 
With them are a few originals, the most considerable of 
which are the papers of Sir Francis Bernard, already referred 
to, and a series of characteristic examples of the letters of all 
the leading characters of the Revolution, mainly a selection 
from Washington's papers, which Mr. Sparks was allowed to 
retain after his labors on the edition of Washington’s writ- 
ings were completed. 

The Revolutionary portion of Mr. Sparks’ MSS.—much 
the most considerable part—shows the large drafts made 
by him on every resource—the archives of the government 
at Washington, those of every one of the thirteen States, 
the papers of Franklin and Washington, including much 
which he did not print in his edition of the latter. He also 
drew from all the principal and even minor collections in 
private hands throughout the country; and he added the 
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mass which he secured at the dispersal of the manuscripts 
of George Chalmers; the copies which he was allowed to 
make in the State Paper Office in London, including particu- 
larly the diplomatic correspondence of Grantham, Stormont, 
Sir Joseph Yorke, and others, for Sparks had latterly in mind 
a purpose to write the diplomatic history of the Revolution, 
which he was not spared to accomplish. 

He also drew upon that great mass of Head-quarters Pa- 
pers, accumulated by the successive commanders-in-chief 
on the British side, which are gathered in the Royal Institu- 
tion, and cited indifferently as the Carleton or Dorchester 
Papers—the extent of which, there is reason to believe, will 
be better understood when sundry packing cases in the cellar 
of that building are examined, and which seem to have been 
forgotten till recently. The great resource of the Haldi- 
mand Papers was acquired by the British Museum too near 
the end of Sparks’ active career for his collection to profit 
from them ; but we owe it to the intelligent action of the 
Dominion Government, and to the assiduity of the Domin- 
ion Archivist, Mr. Brymner, that copies of the Haldimand 
Papers are now at Ottawa, of which we are given an excel- 
lent key in the calendar now in course of publication by that 
same officer. 

It was to the kind interest of Lafayette, and later of his 
son, that Sparks owed much of his opportunity of access to 
the archives in Paris, and to the papers of Gérard and Lu- 
zerne. Sparks’ extracts from the correspondence of the 
French and Spanish ministry, and his transcripts of the let- 
ters of Frederick the Great and his ambassador, touching 
points connected with the American Revolution, are neces- 
sary to complete the survey. 

The place next in importance for the study of personal 
papers is New York, for though they have the Laurens Pa- 
pers in the Long Island Historical Society, it is in the library 
of the New York Historical Society that we find the papers 
of Gates, Charles Lee, Steuben, Joseph Reed, Stirling, and 
Lamb, the New York artillerist. The history of the Stirling 
manuscripts shows one of the kinds of vicissitude, arising 
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even from an excess of care, to which old papers are sub- 
jected. The letters of Washington among the Stirling Pa- 
pers were separated to be placed in a spot of greater security, 
and then forgotten. Hutchinson also tells us that some Pa- 
pers which he had secreted where he thought no one would 
find them were forgotten when he took his flight, and they 
may possibly be the ones which are said to have been found 
in feather beds, at the time Hutchinson's effects were sold. 

Other collections in public institutions are not numerous. 
There are the papers of Esek Hopkins, gathered during his 
brief career as a commodore, lodged with others of less im- 
portance in the Rhode Island Historical Society; those of 
Silas Deane, in part at least, in the Connecticut Historical 
Society, while a small portion are still in the keeping of the 
descendants; those of Boudinot, Shippen, and some others, 
in the Pennsylvania Society ; those of Benjamin Rush, in the 
Philadelphia library. This enumeration indicates the most 
important masses of Revolutionary papers, in public institu- 
tions, so far as they have been preserved. 

The papers in private hands include some of the most 
important, and those treasured in Massachusetts are the most 
extensive. Referring to the family muniment building at 
Quincy, which contains the papers of the Adamses, Dr. Hale 
has recently said, in the preface of his “ Franklin in France”: 
“T know of no other collection in the world, where the history 
of a great nation can be so studied in the biography of one 
family,” comprising, as it does, the youthful observations 
of John Adams on the French War, and the part played 
by his grandson, at the other limit, in the conference at 
Geneva. 

The latter gentleman, in editing the papers of John 
Adams, has said, with probable truth, that the private 
papers of the first of the Adamses most likely exceed in 
extent the papers of every other leading actor in the Revo- 
lutionary struggle. We have, of course, a representative por- 
tion of these papers in the “ Writings of John Adams”; but 
the collection possesses, beyond what is there given, a mass 
of correspondence, to the publication of which historical 
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students are looking forward, and with confidence, when we 
consider the strong historical instincts of the Adamses still 
among us. I am glad to learn that the younger Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, who considers his present engrossment with 
the material interests of the country as but a temporary bar 
to more genuine service in historical research, has already 
determined to place the great stores at Quincy in more 
serviceable condition. 

Of the papers of Samuel Adams, the portion which is 
left is in the hands of Mr. Bancroft, who describes them as 
very numerous, and as unfolding very fully the manner of 
molding into a system the acts of resistance to Great Britain. 
We know, however, that much spoliation of these papers 
took place, both before and after the death of Samuel 
Adams. John Adams pictures his kinsman as burning his 
correspondence in winter, and as cutting it into shreds in 
summer, to scatter it upon the winds, so that by no 
neglect of his could any of his associates be implicated, 
if fortune went against the colonies. Even from among 
such as were not destroyed, the friends of unstable pa- 
triots were said at a later day to have abstracted the 
evidences of their weakness. 

The papers of James and Mercy Warren are also pre- 
served by a descendant, Mr. Winslow Warren of Dedham, 
and they have never been used as they should be, though 
from these and from John Adams’ papers, there has been 
put into print a famous correspondence of John Adams and 
Mercy Warren. 

Of Massachusetts soldiers, the papers of General Lincoln, 
connected with some of the most important events of the 
war, are still in the family keeping, as are those of General 
John Thomas, whose career was cut short too early to allow 
of their being voluminous. 

After Massachusetts, the most important local ownership 
is in New York, where, still in the hands of descendants, 
are the papers of Philip Schuyler, John Jay, and Gouverneur 
Morris. In the migrations of families, and the changes of 
ownerships, we find such personal papers scattered widely 
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through the land. Those of Charles Thomson, the Secretary 
of the Continental Congress, are in Memphis; those of Sul- 
livan, the New Hamsphire general, are in Boston; those of 
Meschech Weare, the Governor of New Hampshire, are in 
New York; those of Wilkinson are in Louisville ; those of 
George Rogers Clark are in Wisconsin; while those of 
Patrick Henry, Charles Carroll, Anthony Wayne, Czsar 
Rodney, and George Read are still preserved near their 
homes. 

The melancholy aspects of the subject are in the losses to 
be chronicled of some of these personal papers, which would 
be of the utmost help to us. 

When we consider the activity of James Otis, and the 
wide correspondence which he maintained with gentlemen 
in all the colonies between 1760 and 1770, and how much 
was owing to him that the preparation was advanced and 
ripened for the final co-operation of the colonies, we can 
appreciate what we have lost in the destruction of his papers, 
when, in one of the unhappy moments of his aberration, 
he committed his manuscripts to the flames. John Adams 
tells how a daughter of Otis said to him that she had not a 
line from her father’s pen. What is left of the papers of 
James Bowdoin is inconsiderable; those of Thomas Cush- 
ing were seized by General Gage, and have disappeared, 
and we know nothing of those of Joseph Hawley—almost 
the only citizen in Western Massachusetts who did not 
join his fortunes to those of the Loyalists. The papers of 
Joseph Warren were consumed in the burning of a barn in 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. Much as we know of the early 
formative days of the Revolution in its birthplace, we can 
but conjecture what we have lost of the history of Massa- 
chusetts and of her relation to the other colonies at that time, 
in the disappearance of such collections as these. 

Only the scantiest measure remains of the papers of 
Francis Dana. Those of William Whipple of New Hamp- 
shire have in the main disappeared. What there is left of 
the papers of William Ellery hardly recompenses us for the 
loss of the letters which his friends destroyed at his request. 
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The papers of Stephen Hopkins were swept away by a flood 
in 1815, and Rhode Island regrets how her two most emi- 
nent citizens in the Senate are without suitable record in 
this way. 

Connecticut is not privileged to treasure the papers of 
Roger Sherman, which in the main disappeared in a way 
which no one well understands. Maryland regrets the loss 
at sea of those of Otho Williams. South Carolina saw the 
burning of those of Rutledge, and only’a small portion of 
those of Pinckney are still known. 

I would suggest, in closing, a method for the better pre- 
serving and making known what there is still left to us of 
the historical manuscripts of the country, not in places 
easily accessible to the student. My purpose must be ob- 
vious to all of you who have watched the progress of the 
work, as evinced in their successive reports, done by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission in England ; and I need 
hardly at this time detail their method and results; but I 
cannot resist the conviction that our Historical Association 
could do no better deed than to convince the National 
Legislature that something analogous, with such changes in 
method and organization as the conditions of this country 
suggest, should be undertaken before it is too late, and I 
shall be glad if some discussion to that end may be entered 
upon. I may add, in conclusion, that I am prepared to place 
in the hands of a committee some details of the workings 
of their methods, which have been sent to me by Mr. Max- 
well Lyte, of the Rolls House, the director of the service of 
the English Commission. 


Appointment of Committees. 


After the reading of the President’s address the following 
committees were appointed : 

1. Committee on Nominations—Judge Mellen Chamber- 
lain, of Boston; Judge Charles A. Peabody, of New York ; 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder, of Cambridge. 

2. Committee to Audit the Treasurer's Report—Mr. 
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Andrew McFarland Davis, of Cambridge; Mr. William 
Henry Davis, of Cincinnati. 

3. Committee on Necessary Resolutions—Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler, of Cornell University; Professor Alexander 
Johnston, of Princeton. 

4. Committee on Finance—Major-General George W. 
Cullum, of New York; Mr. William B. Weeden, of Provi- 
dence; Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, of New York. 

5. Committee on Time and Place of Next Meeting—Her- 
bert B. Adams, of Baltimore; Professor William F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin; Mr. F. C. Sessions, President 
of the State Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio. 

6. Committee on Programme for Next Meecting—Dr. 
William F. Poole, of Chicago; Herbert B. Adams, of Balti- 
more; Dr. George W. Knight, of the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Reception at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


After the appointment of committees the two Associations 
adjourned. By special invitation of the Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston, the members of both 
societies, with ladies, visited the rooms of the Museum im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the exercises in Hunting- 
ton Hall. Many ladies and gentlemen from Boston and 
Cambridge had been invited to meet the members of the 
two Associations. An hour or two was pleasantly spent in 
social ways and in viewing the interesting works of art and 
archxology in the various rooms of the Museum. The 
courtesy of its Trustees and the friendliness shown by resi- 
dents of Boston and Cambridge to the visiting strangers 
were gratefully appreciated. 


At Mr. Winsor’s, in Cambridge. 


The opportunity for promoting acquaintance among the 
members of the Associations was one of the most pleasant 
and valuable features of the meetings in Boston and Cam- 
bridge. At every previous convention the shortness of the 
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time and the fulness of the programmes rendered social 
intercourse almost impossible. In the above case, however, 
a most agreeable change was necessitated by the interven- 
tion of Sunday, which afforded not only a day of rest for 
members who had come from a long distance, but also an 
opportunity to see something of old friends and to make 
new acquaintances. To promote the social interests of the 
two Associations, some of whose members were entire 
strangers in Boston and Cambridge, Mr. Winsor kindly wel- 
comed them, with accompanying ladies, at his house in 
Cambridge, 74 Sparks Street, from four to seven Sunday 
afternoon. After a pleasant social visit not a few members 
availed themselves of the opportunity to attend the custom- 
ary evening service in the College Chapel, where the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks preached. 


MORNING SESSION. 
Monpay, May 23, 1887. 

The American Historical Association assembled promptly 
at 10 o'clock, on Monday morning, at The Brunswick, for its 
first separate session. Mr. Winsor presided. The room was 
well filled. Besides regular members, there were also pres- 
ent invited guests from Boston and Cambridge. No effort 
whatever had been made to attract a large audience, al- 
though notices had been sent to individuals. The sessions 
were, however, well attended by appreciative friends from 
the very beginning. The proceedings were better reported 
by the press than at any previous convention. The first pa- 
per of the session was read by Herbert Elmer Mills, Fellow 
in History at Cornell University. The text is here printed 
in full: 


) Mr. Mills’ Paper: Diplomatic Prelude to the Seven 
Years’ War. 


In diplomatic history no more radical and important 
change has taken place than that which immediately pre- 
ceded the Seven Years’ War. It overturned the alliances of 
centuries, and reversed long-established national policies. 
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The old enmity of France and Austria was supplanted by a 
close alliance ; the friendship of Austria and England came 
toanend. Frederick the Great, in spite of his close and 
friendly relations with France, and his fondness for every 
thing French, took the place of Maria Theresa as the great 
continental ally of England. Nor were the results of the 
revolution and the ensuing war less striking. Austria lost 
forever her predominance in Germany; the weakness of 
France was revealed, the misery of her people increased, 
and the revolution possibly hastened; Russia became an 
important member of the European state system; the im- 
portance of Prussia was established beyond question. There 
were results even more lasting and important out of Europe. 
The superiority of England on the seas, and her predomi- 
nance as a colonial power were placed beyond doubt ; India 
and Canada became British dependencies; greatest of all, 
the separation of the American colonies from the mother 
country was rendered possible. Had the English colonists 
continued to be confined to a narrow strip along the Atlantic 
coast, surrounded by French and Spaniards, independence 
would have been impossible. Hitherto the colonists had 
depended upon England for protection; now all cause for 
fear of the French was removed. 

There is a large amount of material relating to this period, 
but recently new light has been thrown upon it by the pub- 
lication of correspondence and documents contained in the 
national archives at Berlin and Vienna. The results of this 
newly published information have not yet appeared in Eng- 
lish. 

Since Coxe wrote the “ House of Austria,” and Carlyle 
“The History of Friedrich II. of Prussia,” there have ap- 
peared Ranke’s “ Oesterreich und Preussen,” and Schiafer’s 
“Geschichte des Siebenjahrigen Kriegs.” Still later and 
more valuable are Arneth’s “ Geschichte Maria Theresia’s ” 
and the “ Politische Correspondenz Friedrich’s des Gréssen.”’ 
The latter is not yet completed, and the volumes covering 
the period under consideration have appeared within two or 
three years. 
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There is no new information of importance upon the 
causes of the dissensions in Europe. The Silesian question 
between Austria and Prussia, and the disputes of France 
and England concerning American and Indian territorial 
limits are familiar to all. England and Austria had become 
estranged on account of a difference of opinion as to the in- 
terpretation of the treaties which provided for the main- 
tenance of a barrier between France and Holland; and on 
account of the sacrifices of Austria at the peace of 1748. 
England had then in reality forced her ally to make large 
cessions of territory. The offence taken by the Austrian 
court at the tone used by the English ministry toward it ; 
the friendliness of the English people for Frederick, and 
their dislike to the continual payment of heavy subsidies to 
Austria, with other minor causes, had more or less influence 
in increasing this ill-feeling. The attempts of England to 
secure the election of a King of the Romans had increased 
the hostility of France and Prussia toward the Sea Powers; 
while the failure of Austria to forward these plans as vigor- 
ously as England desired had provoked the English ministry. 
That the Austrian government had very good reasons for so 
acting is probably beyond question.’ 

Our interest gathers especially about the Austrian court 
and the plans of Kaunitz, the greatest Austrian diplomatist 
of the century, for Austria was the only court desirous of a 
change of alliance, and Kaunitz proposed and brought about 
this change. The first point of interest is with regard to 
the time when this idea was first considered in the Austrian 
cabinet. Coxe is right in saying that Kaunitz and the em- 
press worked for a better understanding with France from 
the time that the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed. 
But he is decidedly in error in asserting that the negotia- 
tions with France were without the knowledge of Emperor 
Francis or the participation of the ministry. His account is 
that the matter was an entire secret until it became neces- 
sary to lay the treaty before the council of state for con- 


' Arneth: ‘‘ Geschichte Maria Theresia’s,” 10 v. (Vienna, 1863-1879), v. IV., 
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sideration ; that the empress then affected ignorance of the 
whole transaction; that Kaunitz had scarcely proposed the 
plan “ when the other ministers murmured disapprobation, 
and Francis, rising with great emotion, vehemently struck the 
table with his hand, exclaiming, ‘Such an unnatural alliance 
is impracticable and shall never take place!’ and instantly 
quitted the apartment.” The rest of the account is to the 
same purport, that the empress pretended ignorance, but 
being convinced, promised to further the plan.’ 

In reality this proposition was made in the early part of 
1749, at a state council called by the empress to consider 
the future policy of Austria. The emperor did favor a con- 
tinuance of the old alliance, but there occurred no such scene 
as Coxe describes. Some of the ministers favored the plan, 
although doubtful of the possibility of its accomplishment. 
The decision of the empress was virtually to adopt it, but to 
avoid any open declaration that would offend the Sea Pow- 
ers. The policy of the Austrian court was, from 1749, a 
union with France, if this could be brought about, but there 
must be no rupture with England until the new policy was 
sure of success.’ 

In pursuance of this plan, Kaunitz was sent to Paris in 
1750. But, although he was personally very popular, he 
was unsuccessful. In the spring of the following year he 
wrote to the empress that there was not the slightest pros- 
pect of bringing about a separation between Prussia and 
France. He even proposed that Austria henceforth en- 
deavor to win the friendship of Prussia.* Shortly afterward, 
however, he denied having favored any such policy of recon- 
ciliation. Still he left Paris at the beginning of 1753, with 
no hope that the alliance with France would be accom- 
plished.* The story that Maria Theresa wrote to Pompa- 
dour, addressing her as her cousin, is by Coxe assigned to 
this period *; by Carlyle to a period two years later." But 


, ' Coxe: ‘* House of Austria,” 4 v. (London, 1864-1881) ; v. III., p. 362. 
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recently it has been shown by Prof. Herbert Tuttle, in an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, not only that there is no sat- 
isfactory evidence for the story, but also that the presump- 
tion is against its being true.’ 

After returning to Vienna to assume the leadership in the 
ministry, Kaunitz exerted himself to bring about better 
feeling with England.* He seemed to consider that the old 
alliance promised best for Austria's interests. For a year 
no minister of rank was sent to Paris. That Kaunitz 
was at heart still desirous that his earlier project should 
be accomplished, is probably true; but circumstances 
seemed to prevent success, and he adopted the only other 
course. 

In the meantime the dispute between France and England 
over their colonial boundaries in America and India had 
been approaching a climax. War could not be very long 
delayed. It was expected that Prussia, as the ally of 
France, would attack Hanover, the only continental pos- 
session of the king of England. This would involve the 
whole continent. It has been stated commonly that France 
suggested to Prussia that she attack Hanover as soon as 
war broke out. Frederick himself, in his account of the 
Seven Years’ War, makes the following statement: “ M. 
Rouillé, alors ministre des affaires étrangéres, dit un jour a 
M. de Knyphausen. .. . ‘Erivez, monsieur, au roi de 
Prusse qu'il nous assiste dans l’expédition de Hanovre, il y 
a 1a de quoi piller: le trésor du roi d’Angleterre est bien 
fourni; le roi n’a qu’a la prendre; c’est, monsieur, une 
bonne capture.’ Le roi lui fit répondre que de pareilles pro- 
positions étaient convenables pour négocier avec un Man- 
drin,’ et qu’il esperait qu’a l'avenir M. Rouillé voudrait bien 
apprendre a distinguer les personnes avec lesquelles il 
avait a traiter.”* Ranke accepts this statement of the vir- 
tuous and deeply offended Frederick, and presents corrobo- 


1 Atlantic Monthly, January, 1887, pp. 103, 104. 

* Arneth, IV., pp. 353, 354. 

3 “* Louis Mandrin, fameux contrebandier, roué 4 Paris, le 26 mars, 1755.” 
*** CEuvres de Frédéric le Grand,” 30 v. (Berlin, 1846-1856) ; v. IV., p. 29. 
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rative evidence.’ Schifer does not question it.’ Carlyle, 
after quoting Frederick’s account, says: “ Pleasant message 
to the powerful king, who answered with the due brevity, to 
the effect, ‘ Silence, sir!’ with didactic effects on the sur- 
prised Rouillé.”* But after long years Frederick is con- 
victed out of his own correspondence. Onthe 5th of April, 
1755, he wrote to Knyphausen: “Si la guerre entre la 
France et l'Angleterre est inévitable, il ne faut plus douter 
alors que le roi d’Angleterre ne la veuille rendre générale ; 
sur quoi, il m’est venu une idée, s'il ne conviendra pas a la 
France, supposé que ce Prince lui déclare la guerre, d’envoyer 
alors d’'abord un corps de troupes assez respectable tout 
droit au pays d’Hanovre pour s’en emparer, et de demander 
ensuite &ce Prince s'il n’aimera pas de retablir la paix.” * 
Rouillé answered that if war should break out it would be 
necessary to make a diversion into Hanover, and he hoped 
that this might be left to Frederick.* Frederick was unwill- 
ing to undertake this attack, but from several letters we can 
see that, without question, the only reason for this hesitancy 
was not honor but fear of Austria and Russia.*° His preten- 
sions were false. 

But England had been making preparations for the proper 
defence of the electorate. The troops of Hesse-Cassel had 
been subsidized ; negotiations were being carried on at St. 
Petersburg with a view to gaining the support of Russia; and 
demands were made upon Austria that she fulfil the obliga- 
tions placed upon her by the Barrier Treaties. This was in 
1755. Austria was now compelled to come to some decision 
as to her future course. It is sometimes said that during 
this time Kaunitz had kept up a correspondence with Mme. 
de Pompadour and had been working for the accomplish- 
ment of his old plan. But there is no authority to support 


' Ranke: ‘‘ Simmtliche Werke,” Band 30. Oesterreich und Preussen (Leip- 
zig, 1875), pp. 117, 118. 

* Schafer : ‘* Geschichte des Siebenjahrigen Kriegs,” 3 v. (Berlin, 1867-1874); 
v. I., p. 104. 

§ “ Friedrich IT.,” v. IV., p. 525. 

* “ Politische Correspondenz Friedrich’s des Grossen" (Berlin, 1879); v. 
XI., p. 106. *** Pol. Cor.,” XI., p.143. * *‘ Pol. Cor.,” XI., pp. 143-148. 
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this statement. Arneth finds no trace of correspondence 
between them during all this time except one letter about 
an unimpc rtant lawsuit in the Netherlands, in which Mme. 
de Pompadour was interested." Starhemberg had been 
sent by Austria as minister to Paris. His instructions were 
to endeavor to win the friendship of the French in a digni- 
fied manner, but to do nothing which would offend the Sea 
Powers.” Kaunitz seems to have made an earnest effort to 
renew friendly relations with England, but with him this 
meant help in an attack on Prussia. He soon became con- 
vinced that it was out of the question to expect England to 
assist him in the reacquisition of Silesia. The demands of 
England upon Austria in the early part of 1755, for assist- 
ance against the French in the approaching war, forced 
Maria Theresa and Kaunitz to come to a decision. On the 
16th of August an Austrian court council decided that, 
since neither France nor England could be relied upon for 
assistance against Prussia, Austria must remain neutral.’ 
But it was seen at once that such a position would be disas- 
trous to Austria; and it was determined to attempt again 
to form a union with France, and instructions to that effect 
were sent to Starhemberg.“ To England evasive replies 
were given. The English ministry saw that Austria would 
not protect Hanover, and decided to make propositions to 
Prussia. Upon this point also Carlyle was in the wrong, 
since he makes the proposition proceed from _ Frederick.° 
Schafer showed some years ago that the suggestion first 
came from England through the Duke of Brunswick.’ This 
was about the seventh of August, 1755. Frederick gave 
encouraging answers, and suggested that an attempt be 
made to settle the difficulties by mediation.’ But in a 
secret letter to the Duke he said that the English should 
never extort from him the declaration which they sug- 


1 Arneth, IV., p. 361. 3 Arneth, IV., pp. 387 seg. 
2 Arneth, IV., pp. 354, 358. *Arneth, IV., pp. 388-396. 
® Carlyle, IV., pp. 518, 519. 

*Schafer, I., pp. 107 seg.; 605 seg. ‘‘ Pol. Cor.,” XI., p. 246. 
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gested.’ However, this resolution was soon shaken, for 
only three weeks later Frederick wrote that he had taken 
into careful consideration the proposition of England, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to make a convention of neutrality 
for Germany.” The negotiations proceeded with some 
interruptions, until on the 16th of January, 1756, the 
Westminster Convention, guaranteeing neutrality for Ger- 
many, was signed by Prussia and England. What caused 
Frederick to change his views so suddenly? Why did he 
decide that an agreement with England would be advisa- 
ble? The “ Political Correspondence” throws light upon this 
point. The key to the matter seems to have been Freder- 
ick’s fear of Russia. In case of war France and England 
would be occupied with each other; Austria alone, Prussia 
did not fear; but if Russia should join the number of her 
enemies the odds were greatly in their favor. 

As was stated, Frederick received his first propositions from 
England through the Duke of Brunswick, and expressed 
very decidedly his intention of not accepting them. He 
was not then cognizant of the negotiations between England 
and Russia, for he had no representative at St. Petersburg. 
On the 18th or 19th of August he heard from the Hague 
that a treaty was being negotiated between these two 
powers.” On the 31st he received information that it 
had been concluded.“ On the next day he wrote the 
letter above mentioned which revealed an entire change in 
policy... When a short time later it seemed possible that 
England and Russia would reach no agreement, he assumed 
an entirely different tone, and gave his final assent only 
when he learned of the conclusion of the convention of St. 
Petersburg.’ 

What were Frederick’s real intentions in making this con- 
vention of Westminister? Undoubtedly to keep war out of 
Germany and protect Prussia from threatening dangers. He 
fully expected that Russia would be controlled by England. 
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But, further, he had no intention of putting an end to his 
friendly relations with France. The convention with Eng- 
land required no active help from Frederick unless Germany 
should be involved. His defence of his conduct to the 
French, who were greatly provoked upon learning of his 
action, was to the same purport. He claimed that he had 
done France a great favor since he, in this way, held in 
check 60,000 Russians and 50,000 Austrians who would 
otherwise have attacked him and France as soon as war 
should be declared. There is no reason for doubting his 
sincerity. He tried to continue his former relations with 
France,’ and even proposed a plan for an invasion of 
England.’ 

It seems to be beyond doubt that the French were sin- 
cere in their professions of fidelity to Frederick. They 
would have nothing to do with Austria until Prussia had 
deserted them; they were desirous of renewing the treaty 
which was about to expire, even sending a man of high rank 
to Berlin to conduct the negotiations ; and their expressions 
of regret upon hearing of the convention of Westminster, 
and the arguments used to convince Frederick that the 
blame was his, leave little opportunity for thinking that they 
would have deserted Prussia. 

But Frederick had gone too far, and could not placate 
the French. They were provoked both because they could 
not now attack England in her vulnerable spot—Hanover, 
—and also because a power which they had considered a 
dependent had ventured to take so important a step upon 
her own responsibility. Prussia had not consulted France, 
had even allowed her to send Nivernois to Berlin to nego- 
tiate a treaty, only to find upon arriving there that he had 
gone on a fool’s errand. All the efforts of the Austrians, 
backed by the powerful assistance of Mme. de Pompadour, 
were exerted to increase the dissatisfaction of the French 
ministry. The old story’® that Frederick’s high sense of 
propriety and detestation of immorality prevented his ap- 
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pealing to Mme. de Pompadour at this time has recently 
been shown to be false.’ His correspondence discloses the 
fact that he instructed his minister to pay court to her, and 
to endeavor to win her friendship, and that he was ready, if 
it should be necessary, to write to her personally. 

In Russia the convention of Westminster caused much 
indignation. Russia had expressly declared when the treaty 
of St. Petersburg was made that her troops were to be used 
by England against Prussia only.” Vengeance upon her 
personal enemy had been the principal motive leading the 
Czarina Elizabeth to form the alliance. Every thing was 
now changed. To adhere to England would oblige her to 
fight with, not against, Prussia. Esterhazy, the Austrian 
minister at St. Petersburg, redoubled his efforts to induce 
Russia to side with Austria. In the latter part of March a 
state council at St. Petersburg declared in favor of assisting 
Austria and of supporting her until Siberia and Glatz were 
restored.’ A treaty might have been signed at once, but 
Austria was unwilling to endanger her prospects of an alli- 
ance with France by being hasty in coming to an agreement 
with Russia. Without giving any offence to Elizabeth the 
negotiations with her were delayed, and those with France 
were pushed. 

The instructions sent to Starhemberg by Kaunitz in the 
fall of 1755 authorized him to offer France great induce- 
ments to break with Prussia. Don Phillip was to have the 
Netherlands in exchange for his possessions in Italy; and 
Prince Conti, a relative of Louis, was to have the support of 
Austria in his candidature for the throne of Poland. The 
active participation of France was not expected. Austria 
would be content if Louis would permit Austria, Russia, and 
the smaller states to dismember Prussia, and would give 
financial assistance.‘ Starhemberg approached the king by 
means of Pompadour and Abbé Bernis.* But France de- 
manded Austria’s co-operation against England, without 
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promising to reciprocate by giving active help against 
Prussia. Austria, consequently, withdrew her proposition 
to France, but declared that she was ready to make an alli- 
ance with Spain and the other powers to maintain the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle.’ Kaunitz declared afterward that he 
took this step to gain time, being confident that Prussia 
would form a union with England and so cause France to 
withdraw her friendship. Arneth doubted this statement 
and suggested that this was an afterthought of Kaunitz to 
gain for himself credit for political sagacity. Adolf Beer 
has shown that Arneth was in error, by finding a written 
statement of Kaunitz, dated the 11th of October, 1755, to 
the effect that his policy would enable Austria to gain time.’ 
In all his negotiations, especially those of this period, 
Kaunitz played his cards shrewdly, and whenever he did 
make a false step, he was sharp enough to retrieve himself 
without injury. The negotiations continued, and Austria 
and France were on the point of making a neutrality treaty 
for Germany,’ when the news of the convention of West- 
minster reached Paris. Every thing was now changed. The 
French took the initiative in proposals for a Franco-Austrian 
alliance. Knyphausen wrote to Frederick that Nivernois 
would have been instantly recalled from Berlin but for the 
efforts of Marshal Belle-isle. There was some dispute be- 
tween France and Austria as to how actively each should 
support the other; but Kaunitz finally yielded, thinking it 
best to make some alliance with France, trusting that in 
time every thing would turn out as desired. On May 1, 
1756, the treaty of Versailles between France and Austria 
was signed. Its contents have long been known. Into the 
negotiations it is unnecessary to go further. The war soon 
broke out, and the defensive and neutrality alliances soon 
became strengthened into offensive alliances. The revolu- 
tion was, however, practically concluded. 

The principal points to be noticed then are that the policy 
of Austria was, from the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, an alli- 
ance of France and Austria against England and Prussia, 
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but that in 1753 and 1754 the apparent hopelessness of 
securing this result led her to endeavor to renew an old 
friendship with England; that the Anglo-Prussian alliance 
was the suggestion of England, and that Frederick entered 
upon it to escape the threatening danger from Russia, while 
intending to maintain his friendship with France; he 
thought that he could maintain a neutral position between 
France and England in the coming war; it must be noticed 
that the claims made by the admirers of Frederick that he 
was actuated by a noble desire to preserve all Germany from 
the evils of war are false; he was looking simply to the wel- 
fare of his own country; France was sincere in expressing a 
desire to continue the old alliance, and the rupture was due 
to Frederick's action ; Frederick was not such an example of 
propriety as Carlyle asserts, while Maria Theresa never 
wrote the familiar letter to Pompadour ascribed to her. The 
new material from the Austrian and Prussian archives ren- 
ders the old historians, especially Carlyle, untrustworthy 
upon this period. This diplomatic struggle was a game in 
which Kaunitz was always moving for a position of ad- 
vantage for an attack on Prussia, while Frederick’s moves 
were for safety. In the diplomatic game Kaunitz beat 
Frederick, but in the game of war that followed, the Prus- 
sian king saved himself from the destruction that seemed 
certain. The greatest general of the age was finally victo- 
rious over the greatest diplomat. 


The next paper of the morning session on Monday was 
by Charles Isham, a graduate of Harvard University, and a 
member of the New York Historical Society, who gave “ A 
Short Account of the Life and Times of Silas Deane,”’ which 
is here presented as read : 


Mr. Isham’s Paper: A Short Account of the Life and 
Times of Silas Deane. 


On the 11th of July, 1778, Mr. Laurens, the President 
of Congress, was informed that the Languedoc frigate of 
D’Estaing’s fleet lay at anchor off Chester, detailed by the 
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admiral to convey the Sieur Gérard and the Hon. Silas 
Deane to Philadelphia, while the squadron, in pursuit of 
Howe, was already under way for Sandy Hook. 

The ex-commissioner immediately reminded the authori- 
ties that the vessel should be saluted from the forts; and 
Congress, on the 14th, received, with elaborate ceremonial, 
the credentials of the first minister accredited by France to 
the United States. According to the terms of his recall, 
Mr. Deane expected to inform Congress in regard to “ the 
state of their affairs in Europe.” But behind the phrase he 
had reason to suspect a malevolence that became apparent 
when less disposition was shown to hear him than to collect 
evidence reflecting on his conduct abroad. He had sailed 
for France in April, 1776, charged with two commissions— 
one purely commercial, and the other partly commercial and 
partly diplomatic. His appointment, in the light of his 
previous services, cannot be ascribed to accident or favorit- 
ism. Deane had been a merchant of acknowledged ability 
and enterprise, a citizen of the town of Wethersfield, near 
Hartford. It was natural that his activity on the Commit- 
tee of Correspondence for Connecticut should have insured 
his presence among the delegates from that colony to the 
first Congress ; and had he not instigated, and, in a measure, 
paid for the successful expedition against Ticonderoga, the 
quality of his work in organizing the army and navy would 
have demonstrated his fertility in expedients and his energy. 
Before the adjournment of the second Congress the election 
of delegates from Connecticut had passed from the Committee 
of Correspondence to the Assembly. ~Deane was super- 
seded, and believing that petty local politics had influenced 
the result, he meditated a controversy with the Legislature, 
when his engagement to undertake a voyage to France, 
under instructions from the Congressional Committee of 
Secret Correspondence, removed him from the scene of his 
resentments. Vergennes, then French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, had adopted the theory of his predecessor, 
Choiseul, that the separation of the American colonies from 
England was, in itself, an important object of French policy ; 
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yet the designs of the Court were so carefully obscured that 
the American commissioners, subsequently resident at Paris, 
could never agree in defining them. When Deane arrived 
at Paris, Vergennes had already employed Beaumarchais 
to communicate with Arthur Lee in London, and the latter 
had sent a verbal message to the Committee that a fund had 
been raised in France for the purpose of assisting America. 
Beaumarchais had presented to the King a treaty of com- 
merce, which he asserted that Lee had proposed in exchange 
for aid. Neither Beaumarchais nor Lee possessed, at the 
time, any other powers than those of secret agents to collect 
information for their respective governments. The one had 
no more right to pledge the French court to a subsidy than 
had the other to constitute himself a minister plenipotentiary. 

Deane reached Paris early in July, 1776, with little money 
and doubtful credit. Beaumarchais had now obtained 
Vergennes’ consent to a system of furnishing the Colonies 
with stores under the fiction of a commercial house, partially 
subsidized by the government, but controlled by himself. 
He was to assume the name of “ Hortales,” pay for every 
thing, and in consideration of 2,000,000 francs, absolve the 
minister from further responsibility. Deane had been in- 
structed to purchase direct from the court, and, if possible, 
to obtain official recognition. This was denied him, and 
the firm of “ Hortales and Company ” was recommended as 
perfectly reliable. He was, moreover, promised protection 
as long as he proceeded with caution. After several attempts 
to fathom the relations existing between Beaumarchais and 
the ministry, he contracted with “ Hortales”’ for cannon, 
ammunition, and clothing. The terms, although informal, 
were in good faith on both sides, and the credit offered was 
the only way out of Deane’s embarrassments. During the 
remainder of the year he was surrounded by contractors, and 
officers wishing to serve in the Continental army distracted 
him by their importunities. Some were recommended by 
great personages, in terms so laudatory that it seemed haz- 
ardous to ignore their pretentions. A proportion were 
engaged, and the list includes, Lafayette, de Kalb, and 
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Steuben, as well as du Coudray and Conway. The English 
ambassador was fully aware of these clandestine movements, 
and besieged the French court with threats and expostu- 
lations. Goods were stopped (fransitu and vessels 
detained at the wharves. Accurate, economical business 
transactions became impossible. Deane struggled on with- 
out remittances or advices from Congress—sometimes de- 
ceived, sometimes exceeding the letter of his instructions, 
yet constantly laboring in their spirit to satisfy the demands 
of the Committee. 

In December, 1776, he became a Commissioner from Con- 
gress to the Court at Versailles, and was joined by his col- 
leagues Franklin and Arthur Lee. France and England 
were supposed to be at peace. Vergennes insisted that 
Franklin would best serve America by giving his presence 
in France the air of a visit to friends. The subterfuge was 
virtually enjoined by the ministers. Lee thought he discov- 
ered in Franklin’s calm good-nature an attempt to patronize 
him, and in Deane’s pre-occupation a design to ignore him. 
The senior commissioners at last decided that it was useless 
by argument or explanation to win his acquiescence to neces- 
sary measures, and used their power of a majority to expe- 
dite the public business. Lee’s intimacy with English whigs 
had already caused him to be suspected by the French gov- 
ernment. Thus Deane, in addition to the supervision of his 
contracts, performed the routine of the Commission, and was 
the principal intermediary between his colleagues and the 
Court. Treaties of alliance and commerce were concluded 
with France in February, 1778, following the news of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender. They might have been signed before the 
victory but for the influence of Spain. Deane had hardly put 
his name to the instruments when he received notice of his 
recall, a result of Lee’s misrepresentations and the incon- 
venient consequences of his engagements with foreign of- 
ficers. The condition of Philadelphia was not adapted to a 
fair consideration of Deane’s situation. The city had re- 
cently been evacuated by the British army. During the 
occupation, toryism had been rampant, and the State was 
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retaliating with indictments for treason. Disputes over 
questions of jurisdiction engaged the civil authorities in 
quarrels with Arnold, the commander of the garrison, who 
numbered among his sympathizers Deane and the mercantile 
class. 

Robert Morris was identified with the public contracts, 
and was also known to have engaged in private business 
with Deane. The fact was not conclusive evidence of breach 
of trust against either, for the use of private credit to ac- 
complish public ends was inseparable from the weakness of 
Congress. 

While an agent, Deane had been particularly directed to 
assume the character of a private merchant. The allegations 
of Lee that he and his partners had amassed 60,000 pounds 
sterling were calculated to excite prejudice. A portion of 
his salary had been paid with money deposited by the 
French government at a Paris banker’s. Congress still owed 
him his commissions, disbursements, and advances. The 
disturbances and partizanship in and out of Congress post- 
poned the consideration of the claim until he became 
alarmed. His confidants warned him that he would not be 
formally indited but evaded. He frequently asked the Con- 
gress for an extended hearing, and that auditors might be 
appointed to examine his accounts. 

Lee continued to write, begging that he be kept in attend- 
ance, as evidences of irregularities were sure to be forth- 
coming. 

Deane’s wife died while he was abroad. His only son 
and child arrived in France with Mr. John Adams on the 
day that D’Estaing’s fleet had sailed. The desultory atten- 
tion he had given to private speculation left him at the 
mercy of middlemen in France, and he knew that he was 
being ruined. His recall had been peremptory, and pre- 
cluded the possibility of collecting vouchers or liquidating 
accounts. Congress could not be expected to endorse him 
until they knew what he had done. On the other hand, 
they would not accuse him or proceed to an examination of 
his conduct, 
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Indignant at the denial of his services by those whom he 
considered were anxious to prevent his further employment, 
and convinced that he was tu be made the scapegoat of an 
impecunious Congress, he took the deplorable resolution of 
appealing to the public, and on the 4th of December, 1776, 
published an address wherein he arraigned the Lees, and 
threatened to review the diplomacy of the war unless justice 
were done him. 

This proceeding was followed by a most imprudent con- 
troversy in the newspapers, conducted by well-known men, 
who signed their articles with catch-words and Latin pseu- 
donymes. Congress voted to hear Deane, and the latter 
endeavored to withdraw before the storm he had raised, but 
the appetite for scandal was not to be appeased. Paine 
abused his office of Secretary of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs to quote from the correspondence of the commis- 
sioners, and the discussion ranged over matters that could 
not be regarded as public property. Gérard had been in- 
structed to hold aloof from Deane’s entanglements, but the 
letters of Paine, if allowed to pass unnoticed, would affect 
the position of France in the terms of a general peace. 
Accordingly he procured from Congress a disavowal of 
Paine involving an acknowledgment of Beaumarchais’ claim. 
Lee, perceiving that his own recall was inevitable, ostensibly 
on the ground that he was not fersona grata at the French 
court, redoubled his opposition to Franklin and his abuse of 
Deane. Congress offered the latter $10,500 in paper that 
shortly afterwards ceased to circulate. He refused to com- 
promise his claim by accepting the award, and embarked for 
France, having been promised that an auditor would be ap- 
pointed to examine his accounts. 

It was midsummer, 1778, when he reappeared in Paris. 
Franklin urged the contractors to facilitate the liquidation of 
their accounts with Deane, who needed no incentive, and 
was even obliged to borrow money to defray his personal 
expenses. Spain had joined the alliance against England, 
but had made her own selfish terms with France. Ver- 
gennes still contemplated the independence of the United 
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States. There were, however, territorial concessions to be 
made to Spain, and an extension of the right of France to 
participation in the Newfoundland fisheries. 

The ministry imagined that the Continental Army was in- 
capable of achieving a decisive advantage, and were irritated 
by the constant demands of the Congress for money. 
Deane’s observation of the apparently vacillating purpose 
of the allies led him to doubt their sincerity. He had wit- 
nessed in America the misery entailed upon the saving and 
industrious by the unscrupulous legislation adopted to sus- 
tain the value of the currency. Barclay, the United States 
consul in France, who, he understood, was to settle his ac- 
counts, assured him that he had no such powers. 

. The gloomy outlook and his own misfortunes preyed upon 
}/ his positive nature. From motives of economy he removed 
to Ghent, but not before he had sent a series of letters to ac- 
quaintances in America, advocating the acceptance of the 
persistent suggestions of Lord North, that the United States, 
receiving a large measure of local self-government, should 
reunite with the mother-country. Deane’s argument, very 
briefly stated, was that foreign nations would be much more 
: likely to adopt the commercial policy of Great Britain than 

to continue tothe United States a freedom of trade, and that 
England would undoubtedly cripple American enterprise by 
navigation laws. Deane did not foresee the growth of in- 
terstate commerce. Many intelligent patriots were then not 
in favor of appropriating the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi, on the ground that the limits of the republic were suffi- 
ciently extended. The perils of the sea would have arrested 
the pen of a prudent man. Indeed, Deane admitted that his 
letters, if read in friendly circles, might occasion surprise. 
Enough of them to ruin him were printed in a column of 
Rivington’s New York Gazette, reserved for similar captures, 
and headed “The Rebel Mail.’’ Before he had forwarded 
the whole of them, Cornwallis and his army were prisoners 
of war. The best affected toward the writer might look upon 
these forebodings as forgeries or the honest manifestations 
of despondency. To the average American they were trea- 
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son, and to his enemies proof of every calumny. There is 
an absence of direct or circumstantial evidence that he was 
bribed. His lack of influence was conspicuous during his 
attendance on Congress, and a subject of ridicule in New 
York. After the peace he crossed to England, where his 
circumstances showed no sign of improvement. In 1784 he 
published an address to his countrymen, in which, while re- 
joicing in the establishment of independence, he pointed out 
the correctness of his conclusions as to the decline of Ameri- 
can trade, and the confusion resulting from Congressional 
government, amplifying a theme expressed by Washington 
in one sentence, when he wrote, prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution: “ It remains to be seen whether independence 
is a blessing or a curse.” 

Deane now despaired of establishing his claim, yet he was 
anxious to return to America. He was constantly broaching 
schemes for developing the resources of the States, and in- 
quiring whether-he might safely perfect them on the spot. 
His relatives were apprehensive that he would be subjected 
to insult. In 1787 his accounts, long in the possession of 
Congress, were stated for examination, and a board of audit, 
presided over by Lee, made an ex-farte report, finding a 
small balance in his favor. This does not appear to have been 
communicated to him. In 1842 about thirty-seven thousand 
dollars were paid his heirs. In 1788 he had premonitions of 
fatal sickness, and resolved to attempt the voyage to Amer- 
ica. On the 23d of September, in a dying condition, he 
embarked on the Boston packet in the harbor of Deal. A 
few hours later a boat put back to the shore with the body 
of the broken and destitute man of fifty-two. Silas Deane 
had been disappointed for the last time in his efforts to reach 
America, the country he “loved so well that he could be 
happy in no other.” 


The third paper read at the morning session was by James 
Schouler, Esq., of Boston, author of the “ History of the 
United States under the Constitution.” The article is here 
reproduced in full: 
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Mr. Schouler’s Paper: Historical Grouping. 

Not far from where I am now standing, a grateful city has 
erected a stately monument to its soldiers and sailors who 
died in the late civil war. This monument was erected about 
fifteen years after the war was over. At the base from 
which rises its pure granite shaft, may be seen bas-reliefs in 
bronze, one for each side, which depict appropriate scenes, 
with portraits to recall the heroic men who bore part in them. 
One of these metallic studies idealizes the departure of a 
Massachusetts regiment, in 1861, for the seat of war. How 
often do I recall that scene, as I many times witnessed it in 
impressible youth! Most fitly, the artist’s central figure is 
that of our immortal war governor, John A. Andrew. But 
among the images grouped about him, that of the man is 
absent who, next to the governor himself, bore the chief 
part in organizing and despatching our State troops, and 
whose face was scarcely less familiar to our Massachusetts 
soldiers, whether departing or returning. Others historically 
associated with such scenes are wanting; while among the 
embossed likenesses more or less appropriate, which are here 
preserved for posterity, one is that of a distinguished citizen 
who in 1861 was crying down war, and urging that Southern 
states be permitted to secede in peace ; another likeness re- 
calls a son honored here indeed, years later, but who through 
this whole period of fraternal strife resided in a far distant 
state and city. I do not bring up this circumstance for re- 
proach, but because it fitly introduces and illustrates the 
point to which I wish briefly to direct your attention. My 
subject is Historical Grouping, or what, perhaps, I might 
better style Historical Background. Whatever memorable 
scenes of the past it may be the function of historian or his- 
torical painter to recall, he should delineate with scrupulous 
fidelity to truth the lesser as well as the greater surround- 
ings; his canvas should group those together, and only 
those, who were actually related to the event and worked 
out in unison the great event. Two chief considerations 
enforce this duty: (1) That in the mad zeal of our modern 
age for present and future, the past is easily overlaid and 
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obliterated ; (2) That while Fame takes decent care of her 
chief hero, of the actor most responsible, she easily neglects 
the subordinates, however indispensable their parts might 
have been. “Set me down as I am”’ is the common appeal 
of patriots of every rank to posterity and the impartial his- 
torian ; and the true relation to the event which the scholar 
must consider is not that of one individual, but of many, in 
the nicely graded proportion of foreground and background. 

The Chief Executive, the warlike commander, the great 
personification of his time, him we follow with the eye; we 
discuss and re-discuss his achievements; we analyze his 
traits, over and over, even until we obscure them by our own 
ingenuity; we study his individual growth from infancy up, 
anxious to discover in a single brain, if we may, the seed 
which must have germinated in other minds and dispersed 
results to germinate again and still more widely, before the 
perfect flower and perfect opportunity could possibly have 
bloomed. The great hero of the age is still as ever, the man 
most responsible for what was successfully accomplished : 
yet what hero ever achieved a great success, except by hap- 
pily combining the wisdom, skill, and valor of others whose 
ideas, whose lives were intertwined with his own, and by 
bringing this whole subordinate force to bear properly upon 
the occasion? Let us look more particularly to the mani- 
fold influences and counter influences which work out the 
great problems of an age and republican system like our 
own. The public movements of American society in the 
present century are not accomplished without the combined 
force of elements more or less hidden from the casual vision, 
which in a large degree are coequal. The scholar, the re- 
cluse philosopher, the poet, the orator, the editor, the teach- 
er, the legislator, the statesman, gives each an impulse and 
direction to affairs far greater, in normal times, than the 
professional warrior. Nor is it the individual mind that 
sways American politics, but rather the majority or average 
mind, the mind that has been brought by toilsome precept 
and discipline to the point of earnest conviction. History 
has its leaders still; but the leader who unites the highest 
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expression of thought and action rarely appears in the mod- 
ern days; our foremost administrator is apt to be more vig- 
orous than original, and in this country, at least, we look no 
longer for the autocrat, the warrior chief, who plans con- 
quests and drains his people that he may march an army 
whithersoever he will. A further thought rises in this con- 
nection: namely, that the reputation once achieved has now 
no sure bulwark to protect it. The sacrificial days are over. 
The people observe no longer the calendar of their demi- 
gods. Ulysses cannot reckon upon offices of tenderness, 
when he is gone, from his blameless Telemachus. So great 
and so constant becomes the pressure and counter pressure 
of ideas in our modern life, that civilization seems to wear 
into the solid land itself, like some turbulent torrent, wash- 
ing away at one bank and bringing down alluvium at another. 
The past, with its traditions and examples, is ignored; not 
that we mean to falsify, but that we are indifferent to it; 
novelties absorb the present attention; the son cavils at the 
faults and limitations of the father; and in the headlong and 
incessant push and jostle of men, parties, and ideas, it is not 
enough for fame that a man filled well the measure of his 
own age, if a new age requires new measures. 

Such being our present situation, in place of the few am- 
bitious great, we find the scope fast enlarging for the many 
men and their petty and manifold ambitions. And no easier 
or cheaper means of gratifying a petty ambition can be found 
than in clustering about the leaders who have gained recog- 
nition and come into fashion, buzzing at their ears, and bor- 
rowing somewhat of the lustre and prestige of good neigh- 
borhood. Of the deserving recipients of applause some die 
late, some early; all do not leave their papers sorted and 
ready for posterity to judge of their own admitted inspira- 
tion. Here, then, is the opportunity for the parasite, the 
flatterer, the eleventh-hour convert, indeed for all survivors 
who can grasp the key of the situation for themselves and 
their friends, to work seasonably upon the platform and into 
the conspicuous background, when the artist appears: just 
as loiterers elsewhere insinuate themselves into a group when 
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they see the camera mounted. The picture is taken and 
placed on exhibition for the admiration of posterity. Who 
are not friends, who are not enthusiasts, when the man, the 
cause, has triumphed? And as for the artist whose handi- 
craft was thus employed, why should he be less susceptible 
to the kindness of benefactors than the great masters into 
whose immortal paintings of Saints and Martyrs, and of the 
Holy Family itself, were introduced the portraits of their 
own patron bishops and duchesses ? 

Against all this false grouping for historical effect, wher- 
ever it may be found, this sordid commingling of souls noble 
and ignoble, this separation of the acknowledged leader from 
associations which combined to produce his great action, 
and gave him strength, dignity, and sympathy at the mo- 
mentous opportunity, I invoke the justice, the scholarship, 
and the incorruptible honor of the historian. Let him take 
his impartial stand among bygone men and events, and, so 
far as in him lies, reproduce the past as it was. Let him ex- 
tricate reputations from the dust of oblivion and cunning 
entanglements, and award posthumous honors anew without 
fear or favor. Let him observe the laws of perspective, and 
bring foreground and background into their just and harmo- 
nious relation. Let him distinguish scrupulously between 
the recognition which follows success and that rarer sort 
which precedes it in the day of personal sacrifice. And in 
order to do all this, let him not trust too closely to epitaphs 
placed on tombstones of the dead by the immediate surviv- 
ors, nor to effigies bronze or brazen; for much depends upon 
the bias and worldly hopes of the men who set them in 
position. To rescue history from the age most dangerous 
because most likely to pervert its truth, and yet at the same 
time the age most plausible in its expression—that age, I 
mean, which next succeeds the event,—should command 
one’s diligent effort. For every epoch is best read and ex- 
plained by its own light, by its own contemporaneous 
record ; and every other record ought to be held but second- 
ary and subservient in comparison by the student who 
searches for the real truth of events. This last observation 
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may be thought a trite one: but I am well convinced that 
it is at the very foundation of historical study and criticism, 
such as a society like ours ought to practise and inculcate. 


The concluding paper of the session on Monday morning 
was by Judge Mellen Chamberlain, librarian of the Boston 
Public Library, upon “The Constitutional Relations of the 
American Colonies to the English Government at the Com- 
mencement of the American Revolution.” The revised text 
follows: 


Judge Chamberlain’s Paper. 


No thoughtful reader closes a volume of American history, 
or perhaps of any history, without the conviction that the 
author's conclusions drawn from the included facts depend 
very much upon his point of view, as well as upon the forum 
to which he refers them for adjudication; and that in esti- 
mating the value of his work we must likewise take into ac- 
count his nationality, political and ecclesiastical associations, 
constitution of mind, and temperament, as influences which, 
unconsciously it may be, have affected his judgment. 

There is high authority for something like this. In the 
preface to Chalmers’ “ Introduction to the History of the 
Revolt of the Colonies,”” Jared Sparks, to whom that preface 
is attributed, says “the author was a lawyer, and he has dis- 
. cussed the subject before him in the spirit of his profession, 
adhering to legal interpretations and distinctions. It is pos- 
sible that any American lawyer, taking the same premises, 
would come to the same conclusions; and it may be admit- 
ted that the premises are correct since they are drawn from 
state papers and legal records of the highest authority. The 
error lies in the mode of viewing the subject.” 

I quote this passage for the immunity it affords one who 
wishes to present some old subjects from a new point of 
view ; and because nowhere else in Sparks’ writings have I 
noticed a better illustration of two of his eminent qualities 
as an historian,—perfect candor and critical sagacity.' 


* Sparks was a careful investigator, as any one finds who enters fields which 
he has reaped with expectation of profitable gleaning; but if to learn his 
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Between the peace of 1763 and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the political relations of the American colonies to 


methods and to catch his spirit, no time so spent ought to be regarded as time 
lost. 

An American in every fibre of his constitution, Sparks believed in the justice 
of the Revolutionary cause, and was loyal to the memory of those whose lives 
he wrote ; but he never exalted his heroes by belittling their associates, or by 
maligning their opponents. 

Ife placed the American cause in the most favorable light, and did not in- 
dulge in that urbane condescension towards opponents which sometimes marks 
the meritorious work of Lord Mahon, and he never imperilled his case as 
Lecky, an abler writer than Lord Mahon, sometimes has done by inattention to 
facts essential to its support. 

Nor, on the other hand, did Sparks conceal ugly facts,' or change their im- 
port by artful and disingenuous arrangement of them. He arrayed all the 
forces, friendly or hostile, although, as it sometimes happened, his fiank was 
turned, or his front disordered by mutinous auxiliaries which he had brought 
into the field.? 

History was regarded by Sparks, as it ought to be by every one, as the record 
of impartial judgment concerning the motives and conduct of men, of parties, 
and of nations, set forth in their best light; and he was incapable of attempt- 
ing to pervert that judgment by doubtful testimony, or by unscrupulous advo- 
cacy, which represents one party as altogether wise and patriotic, and the other 
as altogether unwise and malignant,—an attempt which must ultimately fail 
since it finds no support in the nature of man, in intelligent observation, or in 
common sense. He had a healthy contempt for demagogues,—historical 
demagogues in particular—as corruptors of youth. 


* Lord Mahon charged him with doing so, but I think Sparks’ vindication of his integrity is 
complete. The strongest case against him is that of suppressing Washington’s reiteration of 
an opinion unfavorable to New England. There is no doubt that Washington entertained 
such an opinion. That constitutes an historical fact: but if he has recorded that opinion in a 
letter to Brown, does it make it any more a fact that he has also recorded it in letters to Jones 
and Robinson? Sparks gives the first record, but to save space omits the paragraphs in which 
similar opinions are given in letters to two other correspondents. That, I think, states the 
case fairly. It may be said that Sparks should have given all such passages, or indicated their 
omission by stars or otherwise. Why those opinions more than others? To have given a 
resumé of all omitted passages would have swelled his volumes unduly. If proper editing 
would require such notice of repetitious passages, why not, on the same grounds, the omission 
of all repetitious or unimportant letters? It may be admitted, however, that Sparks’ editorial 
rules are not those now in vogue; but in fairness it ought not to be forgotten that in dealing 
with such a mass as the Washington papers, Sparks was confronted with a new and very 
difficult problem. 

* An instance is found in Sparks’ ** Franklin ” (IV., 450), where he seems to justify the use 
made of Hutchinson's private Zetters,on the ground that Hutchinson had secretly used Frank- 
lin’s in the same way ; but from Hutchinson's letter tothe Earl of Dartmouth, which Sparks 
prints, it is evident that Franklin’s letter, instead of being private, was his official letter, as 
agent, to the Speaker of the House, and therefore public property ; and, as may be conjec- 
tured, Hutchinson sent it to the Earl of Dartmouth unofficially lest, upon a “* call for papers.”” 
it should find its way to the House of Commons, and thence, as had Bernard’s and Gage’s 
letters, back to Boston. 
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the Crown, and to Parliament, and the degree of their subor- 
dination to imperial authority, were questions of practical 
import, which gave rise to discussions sometimes profound 
and always earnest; but after the 19th of April, 1775, the 
clamor which they had occasioned was, for a time, silenced 
by the greater din of arms. During the period of constitu- 
tion-making which ensued, they were often referred to in 
the debates of the Convention of 1787, and in the pages of 
the Federalist ; but not long after they, with other causes of 
the Revolution, were relegated to the closet of the historian. 


The Questions of the Revolution not New. 


My purpose in this paper is to suggest that the questions 
rife at that stage of the Revolution were not new questions 
—only newly important ;—that they were coeval with the 
first political organizations in the British-American colo- 
nies, and had vexed them at every stage of their development 
down to the Revolution; and, instead of being settled by 
that event, that they are still vital—and are not unlikely 
once more to become absorbing questions, as more than 
once in the meantime they have been. Their settlement on 
a just basis depends, as Dr. Sparks seems to think, upon the 
selection of the right point of view. And since discordant 
opinions have arisen in respect to the same facts and cir- 
cumstances when submitted to similar apprehensive intelli- 
gences, history should serve as a lens which gathers up all 
the rays colored by passion, prejudice, interest, or unwar- 
ranted judgments, and recomposes them into the white light 
of truth.’ 


Of the Competent Tribunal. 


If the controversy, at the time of the Revolution, respected 
the political relations of the colonies to Great Britain, and 


'The following paper was prepared with no view to its publication, but 
merely to be read before the Historical Association. Nor is it the result of any 
exhaustive study of the precise questions of which it treats ; and. the writer, 
although he believes in the essential validity of the historical propositions 
which it undertakes to set forth, desires, nevertheless, that they should be 
regarded as theses for discussion rather than as his final judgments. 
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the degree of subordination due from remote dependencies 
to some central authority, what tribunal had jurisdiction of 
such questions, and by what principles were they to be 
determined ? Were they determinable solely, as the Tories 
in both countries claimed, by the British constitution ? or, 
as the Whigs finally claimed, had the colonial constitutions 
acquired that degree of consistency, and the people living 
under them such numbers and weight in the empire, as war- 
ranted them in determining their inter-state relations in 
accordance with these constitutions? Or if we say, as there 
is some reason for saying, that the real difficulty was practi- 
cal rather than political, and related principally to the degree 
in which the interests of agricultural states ought to be 
subsidiary to the mercantile policy of British merchants ; 
then perhaps an appeal would lie to the economic system 
which Adam Smith was just bringing into prominence, with 
promise of free trade to the colonies, agreeably to the policy 
since adopted by the British government. Or, finally, was 
the question one concerning the rights of man, as Jefferson 
claimed ; and in that case, what rights: those which are 
natural, positive, and inalienable, or such as are qualified by 
public law, constitutions, and municipal organizations? On 
the question in this form the opinions of authoritative writers 
on government would be entitled to great weight. Clearly 
much depends upon the forum, as well as upon the point of 
view. Sparks suggested the error of Chalmers, which was 
also that of the king and his ministers, and of Parliament, 
and of the Tories on both sides of the water. Their facts 
might be well authenticated, and their logic valid, but they 
looked at the subjects in controversy “ from the wrong point 
of view,” unless we agree with Goldwin Smith, who, it is 
reported, regards the Revolution as a calamity to both par- 
ties, by which America was deprived of her history, and a 
great schism was caused in the Anglo-Saxon race. 


The Patriotic Party. 


The Whigs conducted the controversy with infinite tact, 
changing ground as the exigencies of their situation required. 
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At first, as a party, they argued the question as one arising 
under the British constitution; and finally, as Jefferson 
declared, by their inalienable rights as men. 

At no time before or since the period between 1763 and 
1776 has the Anglo-American shown greater intellectual 
activity, or a firmer grasp of political philosophy, or more 
aptness in adapting it to practical politics. Sprung from 
the parent stock at the time of its greatest vigor, and of its 
most splendid achievement, as if by natural selection for his 
work in the New World, he was less endued with the spirit 
which sought expression in the imaginative literature of the 
great dramatists, than with those principles meditated by Sir 
John Eliot in his lonely cell, and for which Hampden died 
on the field,—principles which moulded the constitution so 
that it restrained the power of the crown, enlarged that of 
the people, and gave free play to that genius which made 
Great Britain, after Rome, the greatest power for civilization 
the world has ever known. Of such origin and with such 
associations the men of the Revolution, adopting the con- 
clusions of Sidney, Harrington, and Locke,—the principles 
of nature and eternal reason, as John Adams called them— 
applied them to public affairs in a body of political literature 
unsurpassed in amount or quality by any thing which pre- 
ceded, or which has followed. Had their writings been of 
the closet merely, such encomium would be extravagant ; 
but what justifies it is, that profound speculations on the 
nature and purpose of government were united with a prac- 
tical sagacity which adapted means to ends and secured the 
result desired. 

What the War Settled. 

This period of discussion was followed by seven years of 
war, in which, by a series of victories, some of which were 
military and others only moral, they made good the declara- 
tion that “these united colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states.” The war settled shat, if 
it settled nothing more. Then followed the Confederation. 
The states were jealous of their rights and some of them 
insisted on monopolizing for their own use advantages 
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which the Confederacy should have shared. The govern- 
ment fell into decrepitude, and the people narrowly escaped 
anarchy. In due time the colonies, by their representa- 
tives, met in Philadelphia and formed a general constitu- 
tion. Presumably the result of their labors would embody 
the principles they had adopted in their controversy with 
Great Britain, at least as modified by the vicissitudes of war, 
and by their application to practical affairs. But how far 
this was the case will appear if we examine the questions one 
by one. Things do not change by changing their name. 


Some Things which it did not Settle. 


If the quarrel between Great Britain and her colonies was 
respecting the king’s prerogatives, and the colonial conten- 


tion was that such large and varied powers could not wisely, 
nor consistently with the spirit of the constitution since 
1688, be entrusted to a single person however exalted, or 
wise, or well-disposed, they did not long continue of that 
opinion; for in forming the constitution of the United 
States they clothed their president with prerogatives such 
as no British sovereign since the English Revolution had 
exercised. 

Was it is in regard to the right of Parliament to enact 
commercial laws which injuriously affected the colonies 
whose chief interest was agricultural? Our tonnage act, 
passed in the first session of Congress, was similar in prin- 
ciple and design to the acts of Charles II., and, with some 
modifications, is still in force, and has operated, and now 
operates, unfavorably to the agricultural States of the sea- 
board which stand in similar relations to the commercial 
and manufacturing States of the North as the colonies stood 
to Great Britain; nor need I say that our trade laws pro- 
duced similar disquiet, and at one time threatened serious 
consequences. 

Or was it a question of taxation by a body in which they 
neither had, nor could have, adequate representation? That 
has been the complaint in our territories and sparsely popu- 
lated States, as it was in the days of the stamp act; and 
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though not yet loud or serious, it may become so, and with 
the difference, that instead of being a hardship feared, it 
will be a hardship felt. 

If the appointment and pay of the judiciary without effi- 
cient control of it by the people, or their assemblies, caused 
rational discontent, the grievance remains under the new 
government as it was under the old, and is aggravated by 
the adoption of the English system of Equity, Prize, and 
Admiralty jurisdiction to an extent unknown to the colonies. 

Finally, was it the theoretical question of the universal, 
inalienable rights of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness? After how many years, and at what cost of life 


and treasure, was the Great Declaration made good! 


The Failure to Settle these Questions. 


No one who reads the debates of the Convention of 1787 
can fail to notice that the friends and the opponents of the 
proposed Constitution divided on questions involving the 
same principles as those which divided the Revolutionary 
parties; nor can one read the Constitution itself without 
perceiving that its acceptance by the Convention was a 
triumph of the legitimate successors of the Anti-Revolu- 
tionary party of 1775. “It was not even proposed,” says 
Hildreth (Hist. U. S., I. 118), “to curtail the appointing 
power, the veto, or the extensive authority vested generally 
in the President, nor seriously to limit the powers of Con- 
gress, or the jurisdiction of the Federal Courts.” The Con- 
stitution failed to receive the signatures of some of the 
ablest members of the Convention ; and “it was exceedingly 
doubtful whether, upon a fair canvass, a majority of the 
people, even in the ratifying States, were in favor of it.” 
(Hildreth, zdzd., 28). So dissatisfied were the people, not 
only with the Constitution, but also, and even more, with 
what was omitted, that its adoption was accompanied by 
numerous proposed amendments; only two, however, of 
those relating to matters mooted at the Revolution became 
parts of the Constitution—those prohibiting the quartering 
of troops in private houses, and the issue of general war- 
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rants. And so far were the Revolutionary questions from 
being settled in accordance with the results of that event, 
it has been said that from 1789 to 1860 they caused nearly 
as much dissatisfaction with the general government, in the 
States south of the Potomac, as the policy of the British 
government caused in the colonies between 1763 and 1775; 
and that evidence of this is found in the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions’; in the assault on the judiciary in Jeffer- 
son’s administration; and in the dissatisfaction of South 
Carolina with the tariff in 1832, to say nothing of the extent 
to which they entered into the conflict which led to civil war. 

The war, then, did not settle these questions; it merely 
disposed of them under a new order of things, and left their 
settlement to us, or to those who may come after us; and it 
may be that the late civil war merely placed them in abeyance 
for the second time, and that nothing but their final settle- 
ment on just economic grounds will cause them to disappear 
from American politics. 

I therefore regard the period between 1763 and 1776 as 
one of the most significant in our history; for the questions 
then rife reach back and are inextricably interwoven with 
the history of each colony from its first planting; and reach- 
ing forward also, how fully they have entered into our later 
history is known to every intelligent reader. 


The Character of our History. 


A clear understanding of the constitutional questions 
which perplexed the colonists of the Revolution depends 


' These resolutions expressed the sentiments of the Republicans, who 
claimed to represent the States-rights party, or the old revolutionary party 
of Jefferson, Samuel Adams, and George Clinton, as opposed to the Feder- 
alists, who were charged with entertaining the monarchical principles of the 
old Tories ; and by the forced construction of the Constitution, with having 
perverted the government, and administered it on principles adverse to those 
of the Declaration of Independence. The tendency of the general govern- 
ment from the beginning undoubtedly has been towards consolidation ; and 
if the results of the late civil war may be regarded as an expression of the 
final judgment of the people as to the constitutional questions involved, it is 
an interesting commentary on those mooted between 1763 and 1776—though 
in no respect affecting the main question of independence. 
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somewhat upon a knowledge of their antecedent history. 
American history before the Revolution is neither romantic, 
nor picturesque, nor, as a whole, is it striking. It is barren 


of incidents; lacks great characters; contributes little or 
nothing to statesmanship, war, or policy; and still less, if 
less be possible, to literature or art. The glory of Wolfe is 
not our glory. The foot of no colonial soldier climbed the 
steeps or trod the heights behind Quebec; and none but the 
veteran troops of England heard the triumphant cry: “ They 
run!” or caught the hero’s parting words: “I die content.” 
And if we have nothing to show save the results of conflicts 
with miserable Indian tribes, or the not very creditable mili- 
tary and naval expeditions against the Canadians, a foe 
vastly inferior in number and resources; or of civil history 
save the Antinomian controversy, or the hanging of a few 
Quakers, and of a more considerable number of witches—or 
those accounted such,—acts which had no essential relation 
to the soil or climate of the country, and in no respect 
differentiated its people or their history from those of any 
other people, I think we might close the volume without 
loss of instruction or delight. 

But, on the other hand, our history is unique in its origin, 
isolated in its progress, and is the best exponent of the new 
order inaugurated by the revival of learning and the Refor- 
mation, because it rests upon a broader human basis and 
clearer recognition of individual rights. More than any 
other history it gives promise to the hopes of man, and 
records development under exemplary constitutional forms 
and methods which other nations appear to regard with 
interest. 

The history of America, unlike that of most nations, is not 
shrouded in the mists of mythology, nor in the darkness of 
barbaric ages. From the beginning it stands, for the most 
part, in the clear light of authentic facts. It traces its origin, 
as no other nation can, from public documents, such as land 
patents, incorporative charters, proprietary grants, or royal 
commissions, in the interpretation and construction of which, 
with the included facts, may be found all, or nearly all, that 
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is of value. In these documents the beginning of our 
essential history is to be sought, rather than in the forests 
of Germany, or in the fens of Lincolnshire; and with them 
and the records of the Board of Trade, royal instructions, 
assembly journals, and Chalmers’ Colonial opinions, and 
with little other aid, any one of historical insight and gen- 
eral culture, observant of the logic of events, and well ac- 
quainted with men, their motives and modes of bringing to 
pass their purposes,—not necessarily a jurist, but like Hutch- 
inson, Ramsay, Trumbull, and Belknap, with clear concep- 
tions of organic and municipal law,—could write the history 
of the thirteen colonies in his closet. 

Another characteristic circumstance of our history is its 
isolation. Before the war of 1755 it had, so far as I can per- 
ceive, no essential dependence upon European affairs—not 
even those of England; certainly none which changed the 
direction or rate of progress which the people were making 
under influences purely American. This is not the view 
taken by the historian of the United States, or by the his- 
torian of New England; and I am aware how much their 
histories gain in interest by being projected on a background 
in which we see the movements of armies, and the pageantry 


of kings and courts.’ 


* Without doubt, the colonies were a factor in European politics ; but how 
far the converse is true is not so clear. The essential history of the colonies is 
that of their development ; and the historian may disregard, or pass lightly 
over, whatever did not materially affect that development. Perhaps the French 
war of 1756, which resulted in the overthrow of the French power in America, 
presents the strongest case of a colonial war growing out of European compli- 
cations; and yet, with regard even to this war, it is a question how far it 
affected the development of the colonies—that is, in consequence of that war, 
and its result, how was their subsequent history different from what it would 
have been had it never taken place, or had the result been different? The 
answer must be uncertain, yet there are facts which lead to the conjecture 
that the result made, or had it been different would have made, no essential 
difference. 

Wolfe’s success at Quebec is often spoken of as having changed the history 
of the French and English colonies. It was indeed a splendid achievement of 
British arms ; but Creasy wisely counted the battle of Saratoga, not that at 
Quebec, among the ‘‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 

Nor was the immediate effect upon Canada itself very great. Eleven years 
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Original tendencies of the race, and acquired habits and 
impulses were transmitted in both of its branches, and doubt- 
less influenced the emigrants in their new home under un- 
wonted circumstances; but the colonists were far from the 
complications of European politics, and when histories so 
dissimilar are treated in relation, and with due regard to 
historical perspective, American history loses its distinctive 
characteristics and much of its value. I prefer, therefore, to 
regard it, as I believe it to be, as the history of Englishmen 
more or less imbued with the principles of the Reformation 
and of the Petition of Right, who cut themselves loose from 
Europe, with its old institutions and associations, and with- 
out pattern, or assistance, or very effective interference— 
though that was often threatened—undertook on bare crea- 
tion, to develop thirteen autonomous States out of as many 
land companies. No doubt when America was discovered 


later, the Quebec Act of 1774 was a politic, if not a necessary, recognition of 
the status guo ; and it is worth considering how far, even to this day, those cir- 
cumstances and conditions which accelerate or retard the prosperity of a peo- 
ple were changed by the war. (See an instructive paper, by John George 
Bourinot, LL. D., of Ottawa, in the Scotch Review for April, 1887.) 

It may be conceded that the reduction of Canada precipitated the Amer- 
ican Revolution. It is not claimed, I think, that it caused that event. How, 
and to what degree, then, did it hasten it? It is usually said that after the 
peace of 1763 the British colonies, no longer exposed to hostile inroads of the 
French and Indian allies, were better able to resist the unpropitious legislation 
of Great Britain. 

This aspect of the case was fully discussed by English and colonial states- 
men, among whom was Franklin ; and the English negotiators of the treaty of 
1763 were in doubt whether they ought to retain Canada as one of the results 
of the war, or give it up for Guadeloupe ; and it would seem that they made a 
great political mistake in their decision unless we overestimate the effect of the 
reduction of Canada upon our subsequent history. 

Let us suppose that the French had retained Canada, Would that fact have 
wiped out the enormous debt incurred by its conquest, or have prevented its 
increase for the defence of the colonies ; or would the colonies, thwarted in their 
wishes, have become enamoured of stamp acts, navigation laws, or Town- 
shend’s revenue measures ? 

Nor did Wolfe's victory precipitate, or make more exigent than his defeat 
would have done, any of those questions which had been open for more than 
a hundred years, and finally brought on the war. The debt, as has been said, 
remained to be paid ; nor could it be paid, or even remain stationary, except 
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she parted company with the undetermined ages in their 
sluggish movement and cast off into the rapid stream of his- 
toric time; but she was far from the centre of the current, 
and in a new world soon formed one for herself. 

Such, as it appears to me,.has been the isolation and direct 
development of the independent governments of America 
from colonial charters, or their equivalents. It was self- 
development,—in New England primarily on the basis of 
ecclesiastical independency closely interwoven with economic 
independency, which, out of New England, was the leading 
motive; and its history gains in interest and value as it 
reaches that point when acts of incorporation and royal 
commissions ceased to be such, and became potentially the 
basis of governments proper agreeably to the laws of growth, 
usage, and necessity in a land remote from the old world, 
and having little connection with it.’ 


by subjecting the colonies to an imperial policy, involving the adoption of 
essentially the same measures as those which led to rebellion. 

Why, under such circumstances, would they have been less willing to seek 
relief in independence, or the French less willing to incite them to rebellion, 
on occasion ; and when the colonists were brought to the contemplation of 
that, as in time they must have been, could they have been blind to the con- 
sideration how much more effective French assistance would be (than it really 
was under other circumstances) when that power held the St. Lawrence and 
the northern approaches to Lake Champlain ?—which would have eliminated 
the northern campaigns of 1775-6 and 1777, to say nothing of Sullivan’s ex- 
pedition of 1778, from the war, and permitted the concentration of colonial 
energies and resources in the middle and southern colonies ? 

The real contest between England and France in which the colonies, as a 
whole, were interested, was for the Ohio and the Mississippi, not the St. Law- 
rence ; and had the attack on the left flank of the French at Quebec failed, it 
would by no means have prevented, or more than temporarily delayed, one on 
the French centre, from a base of the Atlantic, protected by the naval power 
of England. A war for the great watercourses, and the fertile lands on their 
banks, would have followed, and with the result usual in the contests for em- 
pire between England and France. The French centre, once broken, New 
Orleans and Quebec would have been untenable. 

' A signal interference by the home government with the colonies was the 
revocation of the Massachusetts charter in 1684, followed by the Dudley- 
Andros interregnum, and that by the second charter ; but the affair, neither in 
detail nor in mass, deflected the history of that colony by a hair's breadth from 
the old line of development ; and we look in vain for the scar of the wound 
which Charles II. in his auger inflicted on the body politic. 
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Some Constitutional Questions Examined. 


With this conception of the origin and historical and po- 
litical significance of the questions which were rife between 
1763 and 1776, I pass to their relation to the American 
Revolution. 

Jefferson, in his declaration to the world of the causes 
which justified the assertion of colonial independence, has 
given singular prominence to the exercise of the king’s pre- 
rogatives ; and his arraignment of him at the bar of public 
opinion seems like a personal assault. Jefferson knew, as no 
one knew better, that some of the real causes which war- 
ranted the Declaration, such as the navigation acts, and the 
ecclesiastical laws in Virginia, had existed a hundred years 
before George III. began to reign; and that for the later 
revenue measures he had only a divided responsibility, such 
as arose from his assent to parliamentary acts the veto of 
which might have cost him dear.’ In Mr. Webster's “ Eulogy 
on Adams and Jefferson” will be found the reasons which 
probably influenced Jefferson in making the king the chief 
offender. “ The best of kings,’’ as James Otis and Samuel 


' As to the king’s constitutional responsibility nothing need be said, for he, 
like the sovereign people, can do no wrong ; but with this difference, that if he 
does, he can be decapitated : with the other, it is not so! As to his moral re- 
sponsibility for acts done in his name, it should be considered that his connec- 
tion with them was often merely nominal, An appeal from the decision of a 
colonial court to the king in his bench was an appeal to the judges of the highest 
English court. And so an appeal to the king in his council was an appeal to 
the ministry. We read that the king settled the boundaries between provinces, 
or vetoed their laws, or gave instructions to governors, or issued his royal com- 
mission ; but so far were these acts from being the personal acts of the king, 
the probability is that he knew little about them, except as he was informed by 
the secretary for the colonies of what had been settled by the ministers ; and 
that both he and they, in these cases, acted on the advice of the great law offi- 
cers, and followed precedents from which neither could safely depart. 

The impersonal nature of the prerogative is shown by the fact that though the 
government of New Hampshire, between 1679 and 1774, with a short interreg- 
num, was based on the king’s commission, apparently the written evidence of 
his personal will, and revocable at his pleasure, yet I doubt if any instance can 
be found where, on account of royal dissatisfaction—which means the dissatis- 
faction of the ministry—the tenor of his commission was changed. Though 
theoretically otherwise, it was as permanent as a royal charter. 
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Adams somewhat profusely, and perhaps not with entire 
sincerity, were in the habit of calling him, was in no respect 
the worst of kings; and when free from the cruel malady 
which made hapless his later years, he was tyrannical neither 
in his political, nor in his personal conduct’; nor was he 
without solicitous regard for the welfare of his American 
subjects. It was his paramount purpose, as it was Jackson’s 
and Lincoln’s under circumstances not dissimilar, to preserve 
the integrity of his empire; and in this he exhibited two 
qualities—courage and decision—which stood for so much 
with the most popular president of the United States when, 
in 1832, their unity was threatened by a dissatisfied State. 
Though Jefferson regarded with disfavor those who exer- 
cised autocratic powers—especially if hereditary—until he 
came to exercise them himself, he probably had no personal 
animosity towards the king, but spoke harshly of him as he 
did, and regardless of facts, from political necessity. Zhe 
act which he undertook to justify before the world was renun- 
ciation of allegiance to the king to whom, tf to any one, it was 
due,—not to the ministry, nor to Parliament, nor to the British 
people Therefore he sought something in his conduct 
which would warrant the rupture of the empire. None of 


1 So thought John Adams. See his ‘‘ Letter to Timothy Pickering,” 1822. 

* The operative act which severed the colonies from the crown was Lee’s 
resolution of June 7, 1776, passed by Congress July 2d, and is in these words: 
** Resolved, That these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States, that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” And as the Declaration was 
merely an announcement to the world, on the 4th of July, of what had been 
enacted on the 2d, Jefferson was obliged to follow Lee’s resolution. Jefferson, 
in his ‘‘ Autobiography " (p. 12), gives a résumé of the opinions of those such as 
John Adams, Lee, and Wythe, who favored the passage of the Resolution of 
Independence, to the effect that, ‘‘as to the people or Parliament of England, 
we had always been independent of them, their restraints on our trade deriving 
efficacy from our acquiescence only, and not from any rights they possessed of 
impairing them, and so far, our connection with them had been federal only, 
and was now dissolved by the commencement of hostilities : 

‘* That, as to the king, we had been bound to him by allegiance, but that this 
bond was now dissolved,” by certain acts more fully set forth by Jefferson in 
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the real grievances, such as the enforcement of the naviga- 
tion laws,’ the revenue measures, or the Boston Port bill, 
would serve his purpose, because, apart from the constitu- 
tional maxim that all the king’s public acts were done under 
the advice of his ministers, who were alone responsible 
for them, the king, as a matter of fact, instigated none of 
those measures, and, as the veto power was then regarded, 
he could not have withheld his assent to them without 
endangering his crown. 

But every exercise of the prerogative, however far from the 
fact, ostensibly as well as constitutionally, was the sole act of 
the king, for which he was responsible. Therefore Jefferson 
attacked him in an indictment consisting, as originally 
drawn, of twenty articles, several of which contained two or 
more specifications. In nineteen of these he is made sole 
culprit ; and in one, the thirteenth in order, he is associated 
with the two Houses of Parliament ; seven relate to the ex- 
ercise of the veto power, in one form or another; two, to the 
appointment, tenure, and pay of the judges; one to the in- 
crease of revenue officers, and seven to the abuse of his 
powers as commander-in-chief of the army and navy. 

Had the king been arraigned on these charges before a 
court of justice, undoubtedly by advice of counsel he would 
have demurred to the bill, which, I hardly need say, means 
that admitting the facts to be as set forth, still he ought not 


the Declaration of Independence, and also in the preamble to the new consti- 
tution of Virginia, which Jefferson had drawn. (Randall's ‘‘ Jefferson,” I., 195.) 

The Declaration, as drafted by Jefferson, was no sudden, no novel product. 
He had been over the whole subject, and was thoroughly master of it, as ap- 
pears from the draft of instructions which he prepared for the delegates to the 
Congress of 1774 ( ‘* Autobiography,” I., 122), which, though not fully accepted, 
afterwards appeared in ‘“‘A Summary View of the Rights of British America.” 

' “T think it [the act of navigation], if uncompensated, to be a condition of 
as rigorous servitude as man can be subject to.” ‘‘ They found, under the con- 
struction and execution then used, the act no longer tying but actually stran- 
gling them.”—Burke’s Works, I., 457, 463. 

‘* I judge so from the system of monopoly and exclusion which governs all 
your political writers upon commerce, except Mr. Adam Smith and Dean 
Tucker—a system which is the true prime cause of your separation from your 
colonies.” —Turgot to Dr. Price, 1778. 


| 
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to answer, since the acts complained of were done in the 
exercise of his constitutional prerogatives. 

The charge, for example, that “he has refused his assent 
to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the public 
good,”’ is, on constitutional grounds, without support ; for it 
was not only his prerogative right so to refuse, but it was a 
right expressly reserved, with two or three exceptions, in the 
very instruments to which the colonies owed their existence, 
and which they had assented to by accepting them. Jeffer- 
son would not have helped his case, as matter of law, by in- 
sisting that it was the abuse, not the exercise, of the powers 
of which he complained ; for of that the king was sole judge. 

Looking at the case, therefore, from the constitutional 
point of view, as Chalmers and the Tories looked at it, judg- 
ment must have been for the king. That is, by the British 
constitution the king stood on the same ground as the pres- 
ident of the United States, the governors of most of the 
states, and the mayors of many cities stand on when they 
veto legislative acts; and no more than they are, was the 
king justly liable to impeachment therefor. 

By fiction of the British constitution the king sat in person 
in his colonial courts, as well as in those within the realm ; 
and when he required substitutes, as well he might, to per- 
form this ubiquitous and exacting service, he claimed the 
right accorded by the constitution, to say by whom, and on 
what tenure and with what pay these vicarious services 
should be rendered. The pay of the judges by the king was 
the feature most obnoxious to the colonists. They cared 
less who was judge, or how long he held the office, so long 
as they could bring him to terms, as they often did, or even 
drive him from the bench, by diminishing or withholding his 
salary. The result was, that when the king sued in his own 
courts for his revenues, or for trespasses on the timber land 
of the crown, he was generally cast in his suit. This ques- 
tion the Revolution temporarily adjusted without settling. 
It was left to us, and we are in doubt; for there are intelli- 
gent people who take the revolutionary ground, as opposed 
to the Tory ground of that period which we have generally 
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adopted, that the judiciary, not less than other departments 
of the government, ought to depend upon the popular voice 
for their election, pay, and tenure of office. 

The king, like the president of the United States, by his 
prerogative was commander-in chief of the military and naval 
forces of his empire, and in peace, as well as in war, deter- 
mined their movements, posts, and quarters; and regarded 
as a constitutional question, Jefferson’s complaint on this 
head amounts to no more than this: that George III., though 
he probably had little to do with it, directed the forces in the 
colonies for purposes and in a manner which was not ap- 
proved of bythe colonists. But that is seldom the case with 
those whom the government undertakes to reduce to subjec- 
tion. Certainly it was not so in the late civil war, in which 
both combatants made loud, and doubtless just complaints, 
against each other of inhumanity and disregard of the laws of 
war ; and Congress, and the press, and many very wise people, 
were more willing to take command of the army than to al- 
low the constitutional authorities the exercise of that func- 
tion. 

Tory writers both at home and abroad sneered ut Jeffer- 
son's constitutional notions. Not that Jefferson did not 
know the constitution; few knew it better. His difficulty 
was, that in armed rebellion he was obliged to fight the bat- 
tle before the world, not as a rebel, but as one contending 
for the rights of the colonists under the constitution, which, 
as he claimed, had been invaded by the sovereign. On that 
ground his task was severe—perhaps beyond his strength. 


The Real Position of the Colontes. 


If his situation had allowed, Jefferson doubtless would 
have said, what certainly was true, that the king, by advice 
of his ministers, and by virtue of his prerogatives, and as a 
co-ordinate branch of the legislature, had exercised his con- 
stitutional powers adversely tothe economic interests of his 
colonial subjects; and that they, having petitioned and re- 
monstrated without redress, were compelled to sever those 
relations which formed the basis of their allegiance to him 
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and of his power over the colonies. But that was revolu- 
tion! 

This was the real position of the colonists, and in it was 
the justice and strength of their cause; and we may specu- 
late whether they might not have better taken it at the out- 
set, since to that position have gradually come the wise and 
dispassionate thinkers of both countries in the present 
generation. 

They followed English precedents, however, in the course 
they adopted ; for I believe the opinion is gaining ground, 
adversely to Hallam and some other English constitutional- 
ists, that in many, perhaps most, cases, and notably in the 
case of ship-money, Charles I. was’within his strict constitu- 
tional prerogatives. (Hall’s “ Customs of England,” L., 141, 
145.) Nevertheless, the people rebelled and slew him as a 
tyrant who claimed and exercised unconstitutional powers, 
when his real offence was the exercise of constitutional 
powers without any warranting necessity.’ 

Jefferson was right in his main purpose; but his indict- 
ment of George III. is perhaps the only one ever drawn in 
which the real offence is not even mentioned, and where an 
innocent party was vicariously substituted for the real 
offender ' 


Unsatisfactory Results of the Controversy. 


Nevertheless, Jefferson’s arraignment of the prerogatives 
in the person of the king did little or nothing for their settle- 
ment, since they remain, even with augmented force, under 
the new order as under the old. Prerogatives, in a monar- 
chy, are the divine rights of the sovereign king; under a 
democracy, the divine rights of the sovereign people. This 


1 Where great principles, or even great interests are at stake, constitutional 
guaranties or restrictions are of little avail. How little, some of us know, who 
had no doubt in respect to the guaranties of chattel slavery, but, nevertheless, 
deliberately disregarded them, and gloried in doing so ; and many attested 
their sincerity by the sacrifice of their lives. And so, as we look at it, and as 
I think, the world, including Great Britain, now looks at it, Jefferson was 
right in his main purpose ; and if, on strictly constitutional grounds, he was 
wrong, like Cesar, ‘‘ he was wrong in just cause.” 
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is the theory. Practically, under both forms of government, 
they are grants of power by the people to their rulers; and 
if the king’s prerogatives were justly obnoxious to the colo- 
nists, why did they, not many years after, invest the presi- 
dent with power to appoint cabinet officers, foreign ambas- 
sadors, judges, and the whole civil and military service for 
a people since become sixty millions? This is one of the 
questions which the Revolution did not settle, and it has 
been re-opened, again and again, with a persistency which 
causes solicitude in some quarters as to the result, especially 
in respect to the judiciary. 

Jefferson smote the claim of parliamentary supremacy 
squarely in the face. He denied that Parliament had any 
rightful authority over the colonies; and asserted that the 
exercise of such jurisdiction was foreign to our constitution, 
unacknowledged by our laws, and that all its acts were usur- 
pations. This opinion he had expressed before the Revolu- 
tion, and Wythe agreed with him; but as he said, he could 
find no one else who did. No wonder: for the facts were 
against them. In several instances, and on various subjects 
Parliament had legislated for the colonies with their assent, 
and even at their request. If Jefferson accepted the original 
doctrine that the colonies were the king’s colonies, subject 
to his direction, to the exclusion of all other, his position is 
intelligible. Franklin had expressed similar opinions; but 
both regarded monarchical power when opposed to popular 
rights with aversion, and it is difficult to resist the conviction 
that their utterances were merely political. 

Jefferson’s theory of the relations of the colonists to the 
crown was as old as the colonies themselves, and grew out 
of the public law of Europe in the fifteenth century ; and by 
that theory the king made laws for them, if royal provinces, 
by the terms of his commissions to their governors; and he 
regulated all of them by the exercise of his prerogatives. 
Nevertheless, from an early period the prerogatives had been 
invaded by Parliament, so that at the time of the Revolution 
they were in such doubt that statesmen might well differ as 
to the rights of Parliament to tax the colonies. They 
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claimed exemption by arguments to which Chatham and 
Camden gave assent, and sometimes for reasons which illus- 
trated the self-complacency of the true Briton and all of his 
descendants, especially in Massachusetts.’ 


The British and Tory Point of View. 


The dispute was mainly one of point of view. If the 
colonists were without the realm, and merely the king’s sub- 
jects, as was their relation by constitutional theory at least, 
parliamentary legislation affecting them was usurpation; but 
if they were within the empire, which was questioned argu- 
mentatively by the colonists, though that was the opinion 
in England, and if they were entitled to the privileges of the 
British constitution, and subject to its burdens with all the 
exceptions to its general provisions and frequent departures 
from its principles, then the rights and duties of the colonists, 
as of those within the four seas, were determined by prece- 


1 That people, says Mauduit (Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Letters,” 59, 2d ed., 1774), 
pleaded the charter of 1691, in which it was provided that they ‘‘ should have 
and enjoy all liberties and immunities of free and natural subjects, within any of 
the king's dominions, his heirs, and successors, to all intents, constructions, and 
purposes whatsoever, as if they and every of them were born within his realm 
of England.”” The English subjects within the realm, they said, ‘‘ have a 
right to choose representatives for themselves, and are governed only by acts 
of Parliament : under our charter, therefore, we have the same rights as the 
people of England have to choose our representatives, and to be governed only 
by the laws made by our assemblies in which alone we are represented ; and 
the Parliament of England has nothing to do with us.” This is ingenious. It 
is also very English and very American. Both peoples seem to think that there 
are certain rights which Englishmen and their descendants, as such, distin- 
guished from Frenchmen, Spaniards or Dutchmen, for example, carry with 
them into all parts of the world, to be pleaded there against local jurisdiction. 
‘*T am a Roman citizen,” exclaimed Paul in a country remote from Rome, but 
subject to its laws. ‘* Iam an Englishman,” exclaims one who travels in for- 
eign parts where English law does of prevail, and expects his claim to be 
allowed. The real meaning of the charter was, that any citizen of Massachu- 
setts going to England or Jamaica, or to any other of the king’s dominions, 
should have the same rights as though he were born in England ; but it did 
not mean that in Massachusetts or Jamaica, he should have the rights, general 
or local, which he might have and enjoy in England. Such has been the in- 
terpretation given toa provision in the fourth article of the Articles of Con- 
federation similar to that in the Massachusetts charter. 
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dents, judicial decisions, and opinions of the high officers of 
the law. This, of course, was the legal and constitutional 
view of the matter; and had it prevailed, the colonists were 
as much bound by the king’s prerogatives, and parliamentary 
proceedings, as were the home subjects, five sixths of whom, 
notwithstanding the general maxim that representation and 
taxation are correlative rights and burdens, had no effectual 
participation in their own government, and least of all, in 
the power by which they were taxed. 

This was the opinion of Mansfield, and finally of Camden, 
and it was supported by arguments of such weight that some 
of the British liberals’ were forced implicitly to acknowledge 
its legal validity.’ 


Burke's ‘‘ Works,” II., 48, Boston ed. 

? In 1765 Camden said that Parliament had no right to tax the colonies ; in 
1767 he affirmed that right, and accounted for his change of opinion by the 
declaratory act which accompanied the repeal of the Stamp act. We who live 
under a written constitution which divides and apportions the powers of gov- 
ernment, and defines rights and duties with exactness of phrase, have difficulty 
in understanding how the British constitution can be changed in an hour with- 
out reference to the will of the people. But a glance at our own history makes 
it quite clear. For example : Nothing is more certain than that the framers of 
the constitution designed by the machinery of an electoral college, to remove 
the election of the president and vice-president as far as possible from popular 
influence ; and yet the exercise of the power lodged in the college according to 
constitutional provision and intent would, at any time since the adoption of 


the constitution, have produced a revolution ! 


Again: more than half of the present territory of the United States was 
acquired by a purchase not authorized by the constitution as Jefferson, who 
consummated it, admitted ; but the precedent once set, not even by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress, but by an usurpation of power by the ex- 
ecutive, it virtually became part of the constitution, and without scruple has 
been followed by other acquisitions by purchase, by conquest, by treaty, and 
by joint resolution. 

I say.nothing of the extension and modification of the constitution by 
judicial construction which so alarmed and disgusted Jefferson, and only 
allude to the high authority (Lodge's ‘‘ Webster,’’ 176), which admits that the 
validity of Mr. Webster's opinions in 1830 respecting nullification, rests upon 
what the constitution had become at that time, rather than upon the intent of 
its framers in 1787. Seeing then the potency of precedent under a democracy 
as well as under a monarchy, and in the case of a written constitution by its 
terms changeable only by formal amendments, I can listen with respect, even 
if I do not assent to the powerful reasoning of Mansfield, that the colonies, 
especially after the declaratory act of 1766, were subject to parliamentary au- 
thority in all cases whatsoever. 
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The Whig Point of View. 

Nevertheless, this is the British view. There was also an 
American view which the Whigs had a clear right to take, 
as they did when they questioned whether the British 
construction, with the Declarative Act of 1766, had been 
acquiesced in by the colonists so as to give to it the force of 
constitutional law binding on them in their relations to the 
mother country. 

Fohn Adams's View. 


There is also an entirely different view which acknowledges 
the force of precedent and usage, and which seems to me 
conclusive so far as relates to the right of Parliament directly 
to tax the colonies. It is that presented in the fourth article 
of the Declaration of Rights by the Congress of 1774, drawn 
by John Adams, and claims, in substance, the existence of 
colonial constitutions, as well as of the British constitution, 
and that the former as well as the latter, were the results of 
growth, development, usage, and precedent; and that by 
these constitutions, the power of Parliament did not extend 
to direct taxation for revenue,’ but was limited by the coun- 
tervailing colonial constitutions, which, in that respect, had 
become part of the general constitution, to taxes imposed 
by the navigation laws and some others, to which the 
colonists had given their implied assent, and from which 
they had received equivalent commercial protection. But 
direct taxation was another matter. Fora hundred and fifty 
years the power, if it ever existed, had been in abeyance, 
and the colonies had been allowed to grow and shape their 
governments and their policy and manage their affairs with- 
out direct contribution to the imperial exchequer even for 
their own government and defence. 


The Constitutional Questions Remain Unsettled. 


I have said that the war settled none of the constitutional 
questions for which it was waged ; nor did the new constitu- 


‘In a notable passage in Burke's ** Speech on American Taxation ” (‘‘ Works,” 
I., 492) he distinguishes the constitution of Britain from the constitution of 
the British empire, conceding to the latter the power of taxing in Parliament 
as an instrument of empire, and not as a means of supply. 
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tion itself settle them except by returning to the British 
construction. This, it is true, was brought about only with 
great difficulty; for there was a large minority led by such 
men as George Mason, Elbridge Gerry, and Samuel Adams, 
who strenuously contended that in adopting the constitution 
of 1787 the people surrendered every thing, except inde- 
pendence, for which they had fought seven years. If the 
present constitution is evidence of such surrender it is one 
more example of the tenacity with which the race clings to 
the principles and essential forms of government, no matter 
by what name they are called, to which they have been 
attached, and with which are associated their progress and 
their glory, and even their misfortunes. 


The True Position Taken in the Preamble of the Declaration 
of Independence—The Natural Right of Men to Settle 
Their Own Form of Government. 


If I have any difficulty in determining the validity of the 
American position within the constitution, either imperial or 
colonial, I have none whatever in this: that the navigation 
laws and acts of trade, taxation without representation, the 
attempts to force an episcopate on the colonies, and the ex- 
ercise of the royal prerogatives, were so clearly at variance 
with the natural and acquired rights of the colonists, that at 
the time when they chose to assert and rely upon them they 
were clearly justified in armed resistance ; and so were they 
if the British connection contravened the sentiments of 
three millions of people as to what constituted the pursuit 
of happiness. This, however, is not in the light of consti- 
tutional law, but is an appeal to the rights of man. Here 
Jefferson was strong, unassailable—in the preamble, if not 
in the body of the Declaration. Jefferson is a great charac- 
ter and needs a great stage around which may gather all the 
races of men to hear what he has to say. He requires no 
interpreter. For six thousand years the world has been 
waiting for the words which he so spake that all men 
heard. 
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Committee on American Historical Manuscripts. 


Upon the conclusion of the literary exercises, the follow- 
ing motion was made by Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of 
Cornell University : “‘ That a committee of three be appointed 
to take into consideration so much of the President’s address 
as relates to the possible assistance of the national govern- 
ment in collecting, preserving, and calendaring American 
historical manuscripts; this committee to report not later 
than to-morrow morning.” Duly seconded, this motion was 
put to vote and carried. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Professor Moses Coit Tyler, Judge 
Mellen Chamberlain, and General George W. Cullum. 


Invitations Extended to the American Historical 
Association. 


The following written invitations, received for the Asso- 
ciation, were communicated by the Secretary to the mem- 
bers before their adjournment Monday morning : 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCHZOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss., AZay 3, 1887. 
Mr. Fustin Winsor, President of the American Historical As- 
sociation 

DEAR SIR—It will give me pleasure to have the mem- 
bers of the Association, individually or in a body, visit the 
Peabody Museum during the day of the meeting of the 
Association in Cambridge. I may possibly be in Ohio on 
that day, in which case Mr. Carr will receive the visitors in 
my place. Very truly yours, 

F. W. PUTNAM, Curator. 


PLyMouTH, Jay 10, 1887. 
Hon. Mr. Fustin Winsor : 

DEAR SIR—The Committee of the Pilgrim Society, 
having their Hall in charge, having learned that the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, of which you are the President, 
and the American Economic Association, propose to visit 
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Plymouth on Wednesday, May 25th, invite them, through 
you, to visit the Hall on that occasion and accept such 
courtesies as it may be in the power of the Committee to 
extend. 
We are, with respect, your obedient servants, 
Wm. J. DAvIs, 
Jas. D. THURBER, >» Committee on the Hail. 
ARTHUR LORD, 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, TRUSTEES’ ROOM. 
May 1888. 
Fustin Winsor, Esg., President of the American Historical 
Association 

DEAR SIR—The Trustees of the Boston Public Library 
will be much gratified to receive at the Library on Boylston 
Street, the American Historical Association at such time as 
they may appoint, or, if a special appointment is not practi- 
cable, the members are invited to visit the Library at their 
convenience. Respectfully yours, 

Wo. W. GREENOUGH. 
Pres. Trustees Public Library. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 30 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
May 13, 1887. 
DEAR MR. WINSOR :—I wish, through you, as President 
of the American Historical Association, to invite the mem- 
bers on their coming visit to hold their Annual Meeting in 
this city, to avail themselves of any privilege or enjoyment 
they may find in free use of the Halls of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE E. ELLIs. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, SECRETARY'S DEPART- 
MENT, BOSTON. 
May 13, 1887. 
My DEAR SIR :—Hearing that the American Historical 
Association is soon to hold a session in Boston, I desire, 
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through you, to extend a cordial invitation to the members 
to visit the State Archives at their individual convenience. 
The Department is open daily from g until 5, except on Sat- 
urday, when it is closed at 2. I shall take great pleasure in 
showing whatever we have that is of interest to all who may 
favor us with a call. 

Yours sincerely, 


HENRY B. PEIRCE. 
Mr. JUSTIN WINSOR, 
President A. H. A. 


Boston, MAss., May 14, 1887. 


My DEAR SIR:—Agreeably to the vote of the Board of 
Directors of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society 
passed, this day, at a meeting largely attended, I have the 
honor, officially to invite the members of the American 
Historical Association, individually and collectively, as may 
to them be most convenient, to visit the Society’s house, 
No. 18 Somerset Street, Boston, and to avail themselves of 
the privileges accorded to the most favored of our visitors, 
at all times during the sessions of the Association in 
Boston. 

While requesting you to do me the favor to communicate 
this invitation as extended, I take the liberty to ask, in case 
the Association should decide to honor our Society with a 
formal visit as a body, that you will do me the favor to give 
me as early notice as possible of this determination, in order 
that I may lay the subject before our Board of Directors, 
and advise with them as to what may be done to make 
the visit pleasant and profitable and memorable to both 
Societies. 

Cordially yours, 


A. C. GOODELL, Jr., 
Pres't N. E. H.-G. Soe'y. 
JUSTIN WINSOR, Esq., 
Pres't Am. Hist. Asso., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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BOSTONIAN SOCIETY, MEMORIAL HALLS, OLD STATE HOUSE. 
Boston, Jfay 17, 1887. 
To the President and Officers of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation : 


The Bostonian Society cordially extends to members of 
your Association an invitation to visit the Memorial Halls, 
in the Old State House, and the other rooms occupied by 
this Society, during their stay in this city. 

The officers of the Bostonian Society will be happy to 
meet you here, or to afford you any assistance in their power 
in the work in which you are engaged. 

With sentiments of regard and best wishes for the pros- 
perity of your institution, I have the honor to be, 

Yours truly, 


CuRTIS GUILD, 
President Bostonian Society. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss., A/ay 23, 1887. 
DEAR MR. ADAMS :—Will you kindly say to any member 
of the Historical Association interested in the education of 
women, that the building occupied by the Harvard “Annex” 
is always open, and that gentlemen and ladies will be wel- 
come there to-morrow. The hour from two to three—before 
the exercises at Sander’s Theatre—will be convenient, but 
they will be welcome at any time. The building is No. to 
Garden Street. The “ Washington Elm” stands before it. 
Yours truly, 
ARTHUR GILMAN. 


Excursion to Wellesley College. 


Monday afternoon was devoted by both Associations to a 
joint excursion by train to Wellesley College, which is charm- 
ingly situated in the town of Wellesley, about fifteen miles 
from Boston, in a large park of over three hundred acres, 
upon a commanding eminence overlooking Lake Waban. 
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The visitors came by special invitation, and were graciously 
received by the lady president and by representatives of the 
historical department. The guests of the College were en- 
tertained in the most courteous and delightful manner. 
They were conducted through the spacious halls and corri- 
dors, where refreshments were served. The art treasures of 
the Institution, its attractive reception-rooms and well- 
appointed library interested every beholder. The visitors 
strolled over the well-kept lawns, where games of lawn ten- 
nis were in active progress. Historical specialists sat 
quietly upon benches along the pleasant shores and con- 
templated with calm eyes the political economist struggling 
at the oar upon the tossing waves of Lake Waban. 


‘* Suave, mari magno turbantibus zquora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.” 


EVENING SESSION. 
MonbDAy, May 23, 1887. 

The American Historical Association reassembled in Bos- 
ton at The Brunswick, and was called to order by Mr. Win- 
sor at 8 P.M. The room was filled by a select and highly 
appreciative audience. The first and principal paper of the 
evening was by the Hon. John Jay, of New York, President 
of the Huguenot Society of America. The revised text is 
here presented : 


Mr. Jay’s Paper: On the Peace Negotiations of 1782-83, 
as illustrated by the Secret Correspondence of 
France and England. 


Students of American history and diplomacy may well 
feel an interest in the fact that they can at last examine for 
themselves the secret documents from European archives, 
which explain the peace negotiations that introduced the 
Republic into the family of nations, as triumphant in diplo- 
macy as in war, and with the boundaries and resources of an 
imperial power. Hitherto we have had, as regards those 
negotiations, neither the exactness of detail nor the harmony 
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of view which generally mark our colonial and revolutionary 
history, for the reason that the peace negotiations at Paris, 
partly through our alliance with France and our lesser asso- 
ciation with Spain, had become entangled with the policies, 
jealousies, and finesse of the principal courts of Europe. 
The exact truth as regards the position towards America of 
those powers, and especially of France, our efficient ally in 
the war, touching the claims of the Republic to the boun- 
daries, resources, and conditions essential to its future 
greatness, however clear were the convictions of Jay and 
Adams on which their management of the negotiation was 
based, could only be fully known from the confidential 
papers of the several players in that game of nations. 

The governmental archives of France, which were sure to 
throw light also upon the policy of Spain, were carefully 
guarded and almost inaccessible to Americans; and an erro- 
neous report that the correspondence of Vergennes disproved 
the opinion by which Jay and Adams had been guided in the 
negotiation, and in which Franklin had been brought to con- 
cur, passed without adequate correction into American his- 
tory. Upon that report, as upon a basis of truth, historians 
at home and abroad constructed their individual theories of 
the negotiation. Jay and Adams were assumed to stand con- 
victed of unjust suspicions, and were criticized accordingly. 
Jay's refusal to treat under the designation of colonies, or as 
other than an equal and independent nation, was condemned 
as hazarding for a matter of form the interests of the Re- 
public. His recognition of Rayneval’s secret mission to 
England as a menace to American rights, and his prompt 
counter-move in sending Vaughan to tell to Shelburne the 
plain truth, have been denounced directly and by insinuation 
as acts of folly if not of crime. Franklin, it has been said, 
“neither criminated France, nor compromised himself, nor 
his country, nor his colleagues.” 

The extent to which history may be travestied by a single 
error in regard to the actual policy of a leading nation ina 
great international transaction, seemed to culminate in a 
centennial sketch of the negotiations at Paris in 1782, which 
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was furnished by an American magazine," illustrated with 
engravings, to advise the American people, after a hundred 
years, of the distinct and divergent parts borne by the Eu- 
ropean powers in that diplomatic contest. 

The delay caused by the refusal of the American Com- 
missioners to act under the first commission, which made 
them masters of the situation and led to their success, was 
treated as a crime. Adams was accused of having “aided 
and abetted Jay” in his persistent refusal to accede to the 
demands of Spain, and the conclusion of the business was 
given in these words: 

“England and France were harmonious in nearly every 
respect, and finally matters were arranged through the 
strenuous efforts of Rayneval, the French plenipotentiary ('), 
and Count Aranda.” 

A passing allusion to the curious blunders of the past ena- 
bles us to appreciate the importance of the authentic sources 
of information which have been happily opened in London 
and Paris, and which are four in number. 


1.—Shelburne's Life. 

“The Life of Lord Shelburne,” with a careful sketch of 
the negotiations, by his grandson, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, M.P., who gives a “ map of North America showing 
the boundaries of the United States, Canada, and the Span- 
ish possessions, according to the proposals of the Court of 
France in 1782... This map confines the United States to a 
narrow strip along the Atlantic, cut off from the Gulf, the 
Mississippi, and the Lakes, and bounded on the north by 
the Ohio. The territory which we would have lost by this 
scheme, to which the courts of France and Spain hoped to 
procure the assent of Great Britain, embraced nearly the 
whole of the States of Alabama and Mississippi, the greater 
part of Kentucky and Tennessee, and the territory north of 
the Ohio, including the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota, together with 
the navigation of the Mississippi. ‘Shelburne’s Life,” in 


' Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for September, 1883. 
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its very interesting sketch of the negotiation from a British 
standpoint, gives the first reliable account we have had from 
an English source, of the mission to Shelburne of Rayneval 
the secretary of Vergennes, and of his playing into the hands 
of the British ministers, and the first also of the complete 
success of the countermission of Vaughan. 

The disclosures on this point to which we will presently 
allude show how the ingenious plans of France and Spain, 
prosecuted and elaborated for years to dwarf and enfeeble 
the United States, and subject it to the balance-of-power 
principle of Europe, were discovered and so thorougly de- 
feated, that the very effort made through Rayneval to induce 
England to unite with them against America was used to 
arouse her pride, to enlighten her better judgment, and to 
awaken the determination to advance her truest interests 
both for the present and the future, by securing the friend- 
ship of the Americans and giving them every thing that they 
desired. It is noticeable that while Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams in the life of his grandfather, and Judge William 
Jay in the life of his father, conscious as they were of the 
great interest and importance of Vaughan’s mission, seem to 
have doubted whether the particulars would ever be made 
known, the publication of the Vergennes papers and espe- 
cially of Shelburne’s Life in the centennial year of the 
Republic disclosed the truth, and showed the unexampled 
magnitude of the diplomatic victory then achieved. 


2.—The Circourt Documents. 


The next is a volume of unedited documents from the 
French Archives published by the Count Adolphe de Cir- 
court, ' a French diplomat who had served under the minis- 
try of the Prince de Polignac till the Revolution of 1830, and 
again in 1848 under Lamartine, a diplomat to whom a well- 
deserved tribute was paid as an honorary member of the 


! The title of the work is: Histoire de l'Action commune de la France et de 
l'Amérique pour l’Independence des Etats-Unis, par George Bancroft, etc. 
Traduit et annoté par le comte Adolphe de Circourt, etc. Tome troisieme. 
Documents originaux inédits. Paris: F. Vieweg, 1876. 
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Massachusetts Historical Society by its President, the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, in 1880. The documents include con- 
fidential instructions and correspondence of Vergennes with 
Gerard and de la Luzerne at Philadelphia from 1778 to 1782, 
and with Montmorin, the accomplished agent of France at 
Madrid from 1777 to 1782, disclosing the policy of the French 
court towards America. This is also developed in extracts 
from a curious “ J/émotre”’ “on the motives and conditions 
of the Treaty of Peace to be made with England and with 
our allies.” This paper is included with those marked “ Ax- 
gleterre,” and M. de Circourt says that it is the work of one 
well informed of the interests of the time in which he lived, 
and that it reproduces the thoughts of the Comte d’Aranda 
and the political tendencies of the Comte de Mercy. 


3.— The Franklin Papers. 


Other materials of great value are supplied by the Frank- 
lin papers at Washington, which are now well known, and of 
which Dr. Edward Everett Hale and his son have made such 
excellent use in their recent work, “ Franklin in France,” ’ 
and which are largely quoted by Dr. Francis Wharton in 
the Appendix to his “ Digest of International Law.” * 


4.—The Stevens’ Collection on the Peace. 


Next comes, extending far beyond the papers printed by 
de Circourt, the Stevens’ Collection of Manuscripts on the 
Peace Negotiations from the London and Paris Archives, 
now temporarily deposited (1887) in the State Department 
at Washington, where it should remain as a permanent and in- 
dispensable addition to the materials for our national history. 
These papers, if disappointing to those who have regarded 
Vergennes’ assistance to America in the war as a matter of 
sentiment, are extremely interesting to students of history 
and diplomacy who would study the policy of that eminent 
diplomat as an exhibition of statecraft and finesse. 

The change in the position of France towards America 


? Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1887. 
* Appendix to vol. III., Washington, 1887. 
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wrought by the secret treaty of Aranjuez, of which America 
was kept in ignorance, is shown by the correspondence of 
Vergennes in which it appears that from the United States 
“‘ Spain was left free to exact as the price of her friendship a 
renunciation of every part of the basin of the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes, of the navigation of the Mississippi, and of 
all the land between that river and the Alleghanies.”’"' She 
was extremely averse to American independence, for the 
reason that she disapproved of encouraging rebels and feared 
their future power. France had also agreed by that treaty 
that if she could drive the British from Newfoundland, its 
fisheries were to be shared only with Spain; and still fur- 
ther, she had agreed to continue the war with Great Britain 
till Gibraltar should be taken,—a matter in which the Amer- 
icans had no interest. As the object of the war fixed by the 
Franco-American alliance was the independence of America, 
it became the interest of France, under this last agreement 
with Spain, to postpone the recognition of American inde- 
pendence in order to retain America in the war. 

The correspondence of Vergennes after this agreement 
with Spain manifests an ingenious and persistent attempt to 
show that his treaty obligations to Americans were not 
broken by his opposition to their claims, and he sought to 
induce the Americans themselves to conciliate Spain, by an 
admission of the Spanish claims and a surrender of their 
own. 

The policy of the eighteenth century has been described 
as a policy of courts and dynastic interests, and this was 
especially a characteristic of the house of Bourbon with its 
family compact. The late Professor Bernard of the High 
Joint Commission of Washington, in his lectures on diplo- 
macy, remarks that the diplomacy of modern Europe had 
the reputation of being crafty and unscrupulous in choice of 
means. He adds that a restless and speculative policy tended 
to beget a meddling and intriguing diplomacy, that plotting 
and corruption were wedded to ceremonial and etiquette, and 
that the diplomats in their vices and follies, their morals and 


Bancroft, X., 
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manners, reflected those of the courts which they represented 
and of the world in which they moved, while personal will 
and character predominated more absolutely than in the 
most despotic countries of the present day. 

The general plan deemed advisable for the treatment of 
America is skilfuly sketched in the J/émoitre referred to in 
the French Archives. It shows the care with which the 
question had been studied with reference to European views 
and interests, with which the courts of France and Spain 
were anxious to persuade the Court of London that the 
interests of Great Britain were identical. America, accord- 
ing to the A/émotre in question, was to be independent of 
Great Britain, for “‘ such was of necessity the will of France, 
for that was the most fatal blow they could inflict upon her 
ambitious and troublesome rival”; but the necessity of the 
greatest moment at the present, was “to regulate the terri- 
torial extent which must be given to this power on the vast 
continent of North America, and what its boundaries should 
be’’; and the excellence of its soil which the war had 
made known, rendered this essential at once to prevent the 
evils of emigration. There should be an entire cession of 
Florida to Spain. Spain must not disturb the domains of 
England, the new Republic must be confined to its original 
colonial limits, so that it “ may never be able to extend beyond 
them, neither by conquest, nor by association between the 
American colonists.” “ It is,” said the J/¢mo/re, “ as much 
in the interest of England as in that of Spain, France, and 
Holland, to stop them by force at the first infraction of the 
limits, and the first attempt towards extending beyond 
them.” The J/émotre closed with the suggestion that it 
was the interest of England to have the French as partners 
at Newfoundland in preference to the Americans. 

The correspondence presents, occasionally in a rather 
striking way, the difference in the tone in which Vergennes 
treated America and Americans when writing to conciliate 
and persuade Congress, or when writing for the advisement 
of Spain and of his own agents. 

To Congress he gave the assurance which that body 
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accepted with the “ utmost confidence,” that “the king would 
do every thing in his power in the negotiation to secure the 
wishes of the Americans, and to support them in all points 
relating to their prosperity.” On the other hand, in writing 
to Luzerne pending the negotiation (Oct. 14, 1782) touch- 
ing Canada and further subsidies for the American army, 
Vergennesadded: You will yourself feel, sir, that this our 
way of thinking must be an impenetrable secret to the 
Americans: it would be in their eyes a crime which they 
would never forgive us. It behooves to leave them to their 
illusions, to do every thing that can make them fancy that we 
share them, and undertake only to defeat any attempts to 
which these illusions might carry them if our co-operation is 
required.” 

With Spain, Vergennes was outspoken in his opinion of 
the Americans, and of the policy to be pursued towards 
them. He did not desire that the New Republic should 
remain the only mistress of the American Continent, but 
that she should be surrounded in such a way as to make the 
Americans “ feel the need of sureties, allies, and protectors,” 
and prevent them from becoming enterprising and trouble- 
some neighbors. However high his opinion of American 
diplomacy when he first read the Provisional Articles, his 
earlier letters to Montmorin suggested that his opinion of 
the talents, views, and patriotism of Americans was weak- 
ened as he became better informed (November 2, 1778), and 
that he had but little confidence in the United States 
(November 27, 1778); and he spoke the next year in terms 
little flattering (July 18, 1779), of the “habitual torpor of 
Congress.” 

The letters of the French agents at Philadelphia occasion- 
ally give interesting details and reflections in regard to 
Congress; and the entire Vergennes correspondence in the 
Stevens’ collection shows the policy and methods of that 
distinguished master in European diplomacy. One can 
hardly note without surprise the skill and confidence with 
which he undertook to carry out the wishes of Spain in 
regard to the boundaries and fisheries, by a management of 


1De Circourt, III., 290. 
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Congress, and a manipulation of the American press, through 
his skilful agents at Philadelphia; securing the appointment 
of four Peace Commissioners whom he approved, in addition 
to Mr. Adams whom he could not control, and effecting the 
passage of an instruction which is without precedent or 
parallel as a national humiliation, ordering them to undertake 
nothing in the negotiation for peace without the knowledge 
or the approval of the minister of the king of France, and 
ultimately to govern themselves by his advice and opinion. 

This bold scheme seems to have been assisted by the dis- 
tribution of “ Donatifs,” or as Circourt phrases it, “ Secours 
temporaires en argent,”’ for which a fund was placed at the 
disposal of Gerard, who handed it over to his successor 
Luzerne, with the names of those to whom money had been 
paid or promised. M. de Circourt refers to it as “ this deli- 
cate subject,” and adds that “ it has been even in our day the 
subject of criticism and controversies,” which may possibly 
be revived by Luzerne’s revelations. 

Among the recipients appear to have been a writer signing 
himself “ Gallo-Americanus”’; another, “An honest Poli- 
tician,”” whom Luzerne had procured through members of 
Congress, and who had been promised $1,000 a year; a 
third, “‘ Americanus,”’ of whom the minister writes “he is in 
need of money”; “Tom Payne,” who had written to re- 
fute Raynal’s book and to whom he had sent §0 guineas, 
although at first he had regarded Paine doubtfully, for the 
reason which seems a little incongruous in this connection, 
that “this writer had tarnished his reputation by selling 
himself to the opposition.” 

The entire scheme for building up by such means a 
Gallican party in the country to control the action and 
appointments of Congress, and to impose instructions 
which, assuming that they would be obeyed, made the king, 
as Marbois wrote, “ master of the terms of peace,” is full 
of interest as marking the extent of the danger which then 
threatened the Republic, and which again threatened it 
some ten years later in the attempt by partisans of France 


Circourt, III., 283 and Note 1. 
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to involve us in war with England, and to defeat the treaty 
by which that threatened war was averted ; and the letters 
of Vergennes and Luzerne lend new meaning and force to 
Washington's tender entreaties to his countrymen to beware 
of foreign influence. 

The peace negotiations began after Jay had joined Franklin 
in Paris, June 23, 1782, the former conversations with Gren- 
ville and Oswald having been between parties with no power 
to act, and having led to no modification of the refusal of 
the English cabinet contained in the instructions Septem- 
ber Ist, to accede to the American demand as regards the 
fisheries and boundaries. 

It will be remembered that on the roth of August, Frank- 
lin and Jay, in pursuance of their instructions, conferred 
with Vergennes on the first commission, sent to Oswald to 
treat with “the thirteen colonies or plantations.” Franklin 
thought it would do; Vergennes advised its acceptance; Jay, 
who regarded his reasoning as “ singular,” firmly declined to 
treat except as an equal and independent power. Oswald 
recognized the reasonableness of Jay’s view, but the English 
government, fortified by the position of France, of which 
Vergennes had advised Fitzherbert, hesitated to assent to 
the proposition for a commission to treat with the “ United 
States of America.” 

Both the French and the English documents throw light 
upon the essential importance of this demand, which some 
American writers have treated as if it were a matter of form 
rather than of substance; and Dr. Francis Wharton seems 
to adopt this idea when he remarks that “ Shelburne was 
not disposed to break on a mere matter of form, and a new 
commission was issued to Oswald, in which the colonies 
were spoken of as ‘the United States of America,’ while at 
the same time Shelburne remained firm in the position that 
independence was to be recognized not unilaterally as a mat- 
ter of grace, but bilaterally by treaty.” ' 

But it would seem from the English correspondence that 


' Appendix to vol. III., “ Digest of International Law,” Washington, 1887, 
P+ 995. 
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they did not regard the recognition of American indepen- 
dence in advance of the treaty as a matter of form. Oswald, 
for instance, wrote to Secretary Townsend (18 Aug., 1782): 
“The commissioners here insist on their independence, and 
consequently on a cession of the whole territory” ; and Os- 
wald treats their possible acquiescence in this demand not 
as “‘a matter of grace,” but rather of necessity ; for he con- 
tinues: “And the misfortune is that their demand must be 
complied with, in order to avoid the worst consequences 
either respecting them in particular or the object of general 
pacification with the foreign states; as to which nothing can 
be done until the American independence is settled.” To 
Shelburne he wrote: “ Your lordship will see that the Amer- 
ican commissioners will not move a step until the indepen- 
dence is acknowledged. . . . Until the Americans are 
contented Mr. Fitzherbert cannot proceed.” 

The British ministry, thus advised, seem to have been 
ready for any step rather than the acknowledgment of inde- 
pendence to induce the Americans to proceed, and Town- 
send advised Oswald on the Ist of September, that His 
Majesty, to preclude all further delay and embarrassment of 
negotiation, would waive any stipulation by the treaty “ for 
the undoubted rights of the merchants whose debts accrued 
before the year 1775, and also for the claims of the refugees 
for compensation for their losses.”” And Oswald was ordered 
to exert his greatest address to induce the American com- 
missioners to proceed with the treaty and be content with 


independence as one of its articles. 

Nor was the recognition of American independence in 
advance of the treaty a matter of form and indifference to 
Vergennes; and one reason for his opposition to it was 
understood in London. On the 3d of September, Secretary 
Grantham wrote to Fitzherbert: “I have reason to believe 
that even the independency of America, however ultimately 
advantageous to France, would not, if accepted now by the 
commissioners, be a means agreeable to her, as the bond be- 
tween them would thereby be loosened before the conclusion 


of a peace.” To this Fitzherbert replied, on the 11th of Sep- 
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tember: “ Your lordship was well founded in your suspicion 
that the granting independency to America as a previous 
measure is a point which the French have by no means at 
heart, and perhaps are entirely, averse from.”’ 

But beyond the natural desire of France to retain America 
in the war, a desire which an early recognition of American 


independence might tend to disappoint, a compliance by 
England with the position that America would treat only as 
an equal and independent power, would also tend to disturb 
the theory on which Vergennes rested his theories and plans 
for the future of America. 

The national extent, resources, and power secured by the 
Provisional Articles, and which are now acknowledged to be 
unparalleled in the history of diplomacy, seem yet more ex- 
traordinary when compared with the narrow limits, the re- 
duced resources, and restricted power which the courts of 
France and Spain had proposed to allot us, and to which in 
the future, with the aid of Great Britain, they hoped to con- 
fine us. 

The correspondence of Vergennes shows at length the 
reasoning on which the French court based its efforts to ex- 
clude America from the fisheries and the boundaries, to wit: 
that the fisheries and the territories belonged to the British 
Crown ; that the United States were as regards that empire 
but revolted colonies, which by their voluntary renunciation 
of their allegiance had lost whatever rights in the fisheries 
and boundaries had been enjoyed by them as colonies. 

Touching the Mississippi, Vergennes argued logically 
enough from the same premise, that “at the moment when 
the revolution broke out, the limits of the thirteen States 
did not reach the River, and it would be absurd for them to 
claim the rights of England, a power whose rule they had ab- 
jured.” (To Luzerne, July 18, 1779.) 

Such was the situation in Paris, with three grand diffi- 
culties in the way of a successful negotiation distinctly 
presented. 

First, the refusal of Great Britain to treat with America 
as an independent power; next, the hostile policy of France 
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in her own interest and that of Spain to the American claims, 
and her interference through Fitzherbert to prevent the 
recognition of independency in advance of a treaty; and 
thirdly, the peremptory instructions of Congress to be gov- 
erned by the opinion of Vergennes. To complicate things 
still more, Franklin and Jay differed in their views as to the 
designs of France, and on the best policy for the American 
commissioners. And here occurred in succession the inci- 
dents that induced the sending of Vaughan to confer directly 
with Shelburne: first, the memoir of Rayneval denying our 
right to the Mississippi and our northern boundaries fur- 
nished an expression of his personal views, but recognized 
by Jay as authorized by his chief; next, the intercepted let- 
ter of Marbois denying our right to the fisheries; and lastly, 
the departure of Rayneval for England, under an assumed 
name and with special precautions for secrecy. 

The unfriendly policy of the Bourbon powers towards the 
United States could only be carried out with the concurrence 
and aid of Great Britain, and Jay assumed that Rayneval’s 
visit boded danger to the American claims, and that it 
would be safe to advise Shelburne, through a trusty messen- 
ger, of the American view on these points; and then came 
the selection of Vaughan as a trusted friend of Shelburne 
and of Franklin, his prompt acceptance of the mission, his 
advice to Shelburne to delay action with Rayneval till his 
arrival, and his departure on the 11th of September. 

Jay wrote to Secretary Livingston: “It would have re- 
lieved me from much anxiety and uneasiness to have con- 
cluded all these steps with Dr. Franklin, but on conversing 
with him about M. Rayneval’s journey, he did not concur 
with me in sentiment respecting the object of it, but ap- 
peared to me to have a great degree of confidence in this 
court, and to be much embarrassed and constrained by our 
instructions.” 

Few incidents in American history have called forth more 
animadversion, as based upon misapprehension or mistake, 
which are not readily forgiven in diplomacy: and the world 
has been repeatedly assured by historians that Rayneval’s 
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course in England entirely disproved the suspicions caused 
by the manner of his departure. 

We learn from “ Shelburne’s Life ” that Rayneval, in one 
of his conferences with Lords Shelburne and Grantham, 
“ played into the hands of the English ministers, expressing 
a strong opinion against the American claims to the New- 
foundland fishery, and to the valley of the Mississippi and the 
Ohio”; and that “these opinions were carefully noted by 
Shelburne and Grantham.” Vaughan had arrived almost 
simultaneously, bringing with him the observations prepared 
by Jay in reply to Rayneval’s arguments, which had been 
rightly anticipated, and they presented for the consideration 
of the ministry these prominent points: 

That as Britain could not conquer the United States, it 
was for her interest to conciliate them ; that England should 
not be deceived by the affected moderation of France, since 
the people of the United States would not treat except on 
an equal footing ; that it was the interest of France, but not 
of England, to postpone the acknowledgment of indepen- 
dence toa general peace ; that a hope of dividing the fisheries 
with France would be futile, as America would not make 
peace without them ; that any attempt to deprive the United 
States of the navigation of the Mississippi or of that river as 
a boundary would irritate America and tend to perpetuate 
her resentment; and that such an attempt, if successful, 
would sow the seeds of war in the very treaty of peace. 

The effect of Vaughan’s interview, disclosure, and argu- 
ments was instantaneous and complete. The cabinet at 
once resolved to avail themselves of the difference between 
America and her European allies in the war, to secure a 
negotiation with America without dictation or interruption 
from French intrigue. The new commission to treat with the 
United States of America was immediately ordered, and 
Shelburne wrote to Oswald: ‘“‘ We have said and done every 
thing which had been desired,” and “ we have put the great- 
est confidence I believe ever placed in man, in the American 
Commissioners.” 

The full meaning of this is implied in Oswald’s letter of 
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October 5th, enclosing a scheme of the treaty in Jay’s hand, 
approved by Franklin, with the remark: “ I look upon the 
treaty as now closed.” 

The great victory of the English at Gibraltar, which de- 
termined the ministry to resist the demands of France and 
Spain, induced them to attempt also some modifications of 
those of the Americans. Strachey and Fitzherbert were 
ordered to assist Oswald, as his concessions had been made 
with the approval of the ministry ; and the timely arrival of 
John Adams, fresh from his success in Holland, with a 
valuable experience of European diplomacy, brought great 
strength to the commission. Adams privately expressed to 
Franklin his thorough approval of the views and action of 
Jay, whom Franklin, when proposing to retire, (April 12, 
1871) had desired as his successor near the French Court. 
Vaughan’s mission had secured the recognition of the na- 
tional independence in advance of the negotiation, and had 
ended the power of France and Spain to defeat our claims 
to the boundaries and fisheries ; and now, with the influence 
and skill of Adams was removed the last great obstacle to 
success in uniting the commissioners in regard to the con- 
gressional instructions. At the first meeting of the commis- 
sioners with Mr. Oswald, Dr. Franklin turned to Mr. Jay 
and said: “I am of your opinion, and will go on in the 
business without consulting this court.” And so the con- 
gressional instructions, which made France the master of 
the terms of peace, were unanimously set aside by all the 
commissioners as inconsistent with the interests of the 
Republic. Their harmonious, united, and successful policy 
in the spirited struggle at the close of the negotiations is 
a familiar story, on which the foreign archives throw but 
little new light, excepting that it is interesting to see, from 
the English despatches, how little their negotiations with 
“the thirteen United States of America” were marked by 
the Imperial tone that might perhaps have characterized 
their dealings with “ colonies or plantations.” 

The Vergennes correspondence gives us, under the hands 
of Vergennes and Rayneval, their opinion of what America 
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had accomplished in the negotiation. Vergennes, who on 
the 14th of October’ had denied our right to the lands bor- 
dering on Lake Ontario, and had described Jay’s system as 
an insane illusion, ua paretl delire, with the remark that “the 
American agents do not shine by the soundness of their 
views or the adaptation thereof to the political condition of 
Europe,—they have all the presumption of ignorance,”— 
wrote to Rayneval in England on the 4th of December, 1782° 

“You will observe that the English have bought the peace 
rather than made it. Their concessions, indeed, as well as 
regards the boundaries as the fisheries and loyalists exceed 
all that I could have believed possible” ; and he suggested 
that Rayneval, being in England, was in a better position 
than himself to discover their motive. But Rayneval re- 
sponded that it seemed to him like a dream—and it does 
not appear, when they learned, if they learned at all, that it 
was Rayneval’s secret visit to Shelburne, closely followed 
by Vaughan, which had defeated their careful schemes for 
the control of America. 

While we observe the historic errors which have been 
current for half a century now corrected by the confidential 
correspondence of the courts of Europe, it should not be 
forgotten that the most eminent of the early historians of 
the Revolution, as well as Washington and his cabinet, saw 
the truth as clearly as it is seen to-day. 

John Marshall, the illustrious Chief-Justice, in his “ Life 
of Washington,” with judicial fairness shows that the peace 
negotiations were protracted by causes which in America 
were almost unknown, and which it would have been dan- 
gerous to declare; that while the war had been carried on 
with one common object, as far as regards the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire, the ulterior views of the bel- 
ligerent powers were not only different, but in some respects 
incompatible with each other! That on the points both of 
the boundaries and the fisheries, “the wishes of France and 
Spain were opposed to those of America, and the cabinets 
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both of Versailles and Madrid seemed disposed to intrigue 
with that of London to prevent such ample concessions 
respecting them as the British minister might be inclined to 
make’; and Marshall pays his tribute to the penetrative 
judgment and firmness eminently displayed by the American 
commissioners, and to their success in persuading England 
that it was for her real interest that the United States should 
become independent in fact as well as name, and that every 
cause of future discord between the two nations should be 
removed. 

The clear, calm, judicious, and accurate view of the peace 
negotiations taken by Washington appears in the memorable 
letter of Secretary Pinckney to Mr. Pinckney, the American 
Minister to France, dated January I9, 1797.’ This letter was 
in reply to one of singular audacity from M. Adet, the suc- 
cessor, as French Minister, of M. Genet, charging the United 
States with duplicity, weakness, partiality, insensibility to 
claims of justice, violation of treaty engagements, and 2n- 
gratitude. In replying to this latter charge, the Govern- 
ment of Washington reviewed the course of France, quoting 
largely from her own documents, and, among others, from 
the instructions to Genet, and said: ‘“ We see then that, in 
forming connection with us in 1778, the court of France, the 
actual agent of the nation, had no regard for the interest of 
the United States, but that their real object was, by seizing 
the occasion of dismembering the British Empire, to diminish 
the power of a formidable rival; and that when, after we had 
carried on a distressing war for seven years, the great object 
for which we had contended—independence—was within our 
reach, that court endeavored to postpone the acknowledg- 
ment of it by Great Britain, and eventually to deprive us of 
its fairest fruits—a just extent of territory, the navigation of 
the Mississippi, and the fisheries.” 


' Secretary Pinckney's letter may be found in ‘‘ American State Papers,” I., 
p- 559, 576, as presented by Washington to Congress. Fourth Congress, No. 
118, Second Session. So much of it as related to the conduct of France in the 
war and the negotiations, is reprinted in Jay's ‘‘ Address before the New York 
Historical Society, November 27, 1885,” pp. 129, 143. 
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Washington at the same time, referred to the truly grate- 
ful sentiments and ardent affection of Americans for French. 
men, to the loans of money, the aid in troops and ships in 
attacking the common enemy in the bosom of our country, 
and the acquaintance and personal friendships produced by 
their association. 

Nor is there any good reason why the cordial recollections 
indulged by the people of both countries of the service ren- 
dered to America by the fleets of de Ternay and de Grasse, 
and the army of Rochambeau, from the arrival of the first at 
Newport to the closing victory at Yorktown, with the pleas- 
ant memories that are cherished of Lafayette, Laval, Mont- 
morenci, Saint-Maine, Deux-Ponts, de Custine, D’Aboville, 
de Chastellux, de Fersen, de Noailles, and others, who main- 
tained in our cause the dignity of their noble and historic 
names, should be displaced by the thought that the astute 
diplomatists of Paris and Madrid had agreed together, for 
the benefit of the House of Bourbon, to curtail our boun- 
daries and restrict our power. The people of France were 
not responsible for the policy of Vergennes in the negotia- 
tion, and we may remember that it was condemned bya 
subsequent government of France, on an examination of 
official proofs, as marked by duplicity and characterized as 
“ une vile speculation.” ' 

Nor should it be forgotten that the confidential corre- 
spondence of Vergennes on this point, disclosing his state- 
craft in the interest of France, which only the French Ar- 
chives could so fully reveal, was given to the world by an 
accomplished Frenchman, an expert in the principles and 
methods of European diplomacy, and faithful to historic 
truth. 

There are occasional allusions to the negotiation in the 
subsequent correspondence of Vergennes. To Luzerne he 
wrote, July 21, 1783, that what would suit them best was 
that “the United States may not assume the political con- 
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sistency of what they are capable”; and referring disap- 
provingly to England's cession to the United States of the 
navigation of the Mississippi, the Count referred with regret 
to Franklin’s request to be recalled, adding: “I wish Con- 
gress might reject it, at least for the present, for it would 
be impossible to give Mr. Franklin a successor so wise, so 
conciliatory as himself. Besides, I should be afraid lest they 
should leave us Mr. Jay; and this is the man and with 
whom I would like least to treat of affairs.” 

Another passage is significant as showing the happy effect 
of the Provisional Articles—for the final treaty was not yet 
signed—upon the disposition of France to treat with con- 
sideration the new Republic: ‘“‘ We are much occupied with 
every thing relating to our commerce with America, and we 
feel more than ever the necessity of granting it encourage- 
ment and favor.”"’ A further allusion to Jay’s part in the 
negotiation occurs in a letter of Mr. Otto to Vergennes, 
dated January Io, 1786°: 

“The political importance of Mr. Jay increases daily. 
Congress seems to me to be guided only by his directions, and 
it is as difficult to obtain any thing without the co-operation 
of that minister as to bring about the rejection of a measure 
proposed by him. . . . It is very unfortunate for us 
that, for a place so important, the choice of Congress should 
have fallen upon the very man who does not love us. The 
affair of the fisheries still lies heavy upon his heart. For 
the rest, whatever the prejudices of this minister toward us 
may be, I cannot deny that there are few men in America 
better able to fill the place which he occupies. The venera- 
tion with which he has inspired almost all members of 
Congress proves more than any thing else that even the 
jealousy so inseparable from the American character has not 
prevailed against him, and that he is as prudent in his con- 
duct as he is firm and resolute in his political principles and 
in his coolness toward France.” 

Several historic writers, both in England and America, 


' Bancroft's ‘‘ Constitutional History,” I., p. 325. 
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who have recently treated of the peace negotiations, have 
shown a correct understanding of the policy of France as 
disclosed in the correspondence of Vergennes, and of the 
difficulties which that policy created for the American com- 
missioners. Their readers can now appreciate the wisdom 
and instant result of Vaughan’s mission as shown by the 
“Life of Shelburne,” in opening the eyes of the British 
cabinet, convincing the judgment of the British cabinet, 
crushing hopelessly and forever the labored scheme of France 
and Spain, so skilfully broached by Rayneval, securing at 
once the recognition of American independence as the basis 
of the negotiation, and the adoption of a general policy of 
justice and conciliation looking to a permanent cordiality 
and friendship. 

Among the writers whose presentment of the truth will 
soon replace the travesties of the past, are Mr. Lecky, in his 
sixth volume of the “ History of England”; Mr. John I. 
Morse, Jr., in his ““ Biography of John Adams”; Col. T. W. 
Higginson, in his “ Larger History of the United States,” 
New York, 1886; Mr. John Fiske, in his sketches of John 
Adams and Benjamin Franklin, in Appleton’s “‘ Cyclopadia 
of Biography,” New York, 1887-88; Mr. Wm. Whitelock, 
in his “ Life and Times of John Jay,” New York, 1887; 
and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in his “ Life of Gouverneur 
Morris ’’ (“ American Statesmen Series,” New York, 1888), 
which appears as these pages are passing through the press. 
The testimony of Lecky and of Fiske, from the philosophic 
character of those great historians, are especially worthy of 
note. 

“It is impossible,” says Lecky, “ not to be struck with the 
skill, hardihood, and good fortune that marked the Ameri- 
can negotiation. Every thing the United States could with 
any shadow of plausibility demand from England they ob- 
tained, and much of what they obtained was granted them 
in opposition of the two great powers by whose assistance 
they had triumphed. The conquest of France was much 
more than counterbalanced by the financial ruin which im- 
pelled her with giant steps to revolution. The acquisition 
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of Minorca and Florida by Spain was dearly purchased by 
the establishment of an example which before long deprived 
her of her own colonies; Holland received an almost fatal 
blow by the losses she incurred during the war; England 
emerged from the struggle with a diminished empire, and a 
vastly augmented debt, and her ablest statesmen believed 
and said that the days of her greatness were over. But 
America, although she had been reduced by the war to 
almost the lowest stage of impoverishment and impotence, 
gained at the peace every thing that she desired, and started 
with every promise of future greatness upon the mighty 
career that was before her.” 

Mr. Fiske says: “ Vergennes was outgeneralled at every 
turn. On the part of the Americans the treaty of 1783 
deserves to be ranked as one of the most brilliant triumphs 
of modern diplomacy. Its success was about equally due 
to Adams and Jay, whose courage in the affair was equal to 
their skill, for they took it upon themselves to disregard the 
explicit instructions of Congress. . . . Franklin would 
have followed these instructions; Adams and Jay deliber- 
ately disobeyed them, and earned the gratitude of their 
countrymen for all coming time.” 

“ Had the affair been managed by men of ordinary ability, 
the greatest results of the revolutionary war would proba- 
bly have been lost ; the new Republic would probably have 
been cooped up between the Atlantic and the Alleghanies ; 
our westward expansion would have been impossible without 
further warfare, and the formation of our Federal Union 
would doubtless have been effectively hindered or prevented. 

“To the grand triumph the varied talents of Franklin, 
Adams, and Jay alike contributed. To the latter is due 
the credit of detecting and baffling the sinister designs of 
France; but without the tact of Franklin this probably 
could not have been accomplished without offending France 
in such wise as to spoil every thing.” * 


! Article ‘‘ John Adams,” Appleton’s ‘‘ Cyclopzedia of American Biography,” 
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While a cursory glance of the Stevens collection on the 
Peace confirms and illustrates the historic facts so long 
ignored and denied, which are established by the documents 
printed by de Circourt, the Stevens collection invites and 
deserves a more thorough examination by students of history 
who would thoroughly examine the confidential documents 
that, after the lapse of a century, have appeared to dispel 
the clouds of error and prejudice which have obscured the 
closing chapter in the history of our revolution. In devel- 
oping the policy which aimed at the creation, by questiona- 
ble methods, of a French party in the politics of America, 
with the view of controlling her legislation and dwarfing her 
future greatness, the Stevens collection may throw light on 
questions which as yet have received but little light from 
foreign archives. Should there be any hesitancy on the 
part of Congress to accede in full to the proposition of the 
historic writers and scholars of the Republic, for securing 
proper indexes to the documents relating to America in 
foreign archives, it is to be hoped that there will be neither 
hesitation nor delay in securing at once the Stevens collec- 
tion of manuscripts on the Peace negotiations. 


The next paper was a memorial sketch of Leopold von 
Ranke, the only honorary member of the American Histori- 
cal Association, by the secretary. Ranke’s letter of accept- 
ance was read at the opening meeting of the Association in 
Washington, April 27, 1886. He died in Berlin the 23d of 
May following. This biographical sketch was originally pre- 
pared at the request of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and appears in their Proceedings, vol. XXII., part 2, 
pp. 542-558. In the interest of the American Historical 
Association and with the permission of the above Academy, 
the sketch is reproduced in this connection, together with 
an anecdote of Ranke told by Dr. Schaff, and with supple- 
mentary notes by Dr. Frederic A. Bancroft, of New York, 
who was one of the last American visitors whom Ranke ever 
received. A selected bibliography of writings concerning 
the life and influence of Leopold von Ranke has been ap- 
pended by the secretary. 
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Leopold von Ranke. 

Heredity is an important element in the making of great 
men. While this factor alone does not suffice to explain 
such a phenomenon of historical genius as Leopold von 
Ranke, it is at least worthy of careful observation. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his biography of Emerson, has 
clearly shown the effect of heredity in the development of 
the Concord philosopher from a long line of cultivated New 
England clergymen. In studying the descent of Ranke, one 
is impressed with a similar fact. For several generations, 
indeed as far back as his progenitors can be traced, they 
were liberally educated men; and they were all clergymen 
with the sole exception of Ranke’s father, Gottlob Israel, 
who at the University of Leipzig changed his course from 
theology to law; but he afterward repented his choice and 
urged Leopold, his oldest son, to become a clergyman. In 
fact, the youth studied theology, in connection with the 
classics, at Leipzig, and once spoke in his brother Heinrich’s 
church at Frankfurt on the Oder, where the coming historian 
taught school before his call to Berlin. While one of his 
brothers actually became a clergyman, Leopold and three 
others were differentiated from the pastoral stock and be- 
came university professors. The historian’s son, Otto, re- 
verted to the original type, and is now a pastor in Potsdam. 

The best sources of information respecting Ranke’s early 
life and the characteristics of his family are his brother Fried- 
rich Heinrich Ranke’s “ Jugenderinnerungen,” which reveal 
wonderful powers of exact description, and withal charming 
glimpses into German homes and German local life; and 
Ranke’s own “ Lebenserinnerungen,” fragments of which 
were published in the Deutsche Rundschau for April, 
1887. Ranke says: “ Die Vorfahren, die uns bekannt sind, 
waren alle Geistliche, meist in der Grafschaft Mansfeld.” He 
sketched his family history from the seventeenth century. 
The oldest known ancestor was Israel Ranke. “ Er lebte 
ganz seiner Pfarre,” says Ranke. Israel had a brother 
Andreas, who was a clergyman and “ein Gelehrter.”” He 
wrote dissertations, and was fond of mingling local history 
with his sermons; indeed, Ranke says this man’s work is 
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quoted to this day as an authority in his parish. Among the 
great historian’s ancestors was a second Israel Ranke, a 
clergyman of such broad views that he prayed for God's 
blessing upon his labors in the liberal arts (“auch in den 
freien Kiinsten’’), so that he might be of service to his fel- 
low-men. Here, perhaps, lay the ancestral germ of that fair 
humanity which Leopold von Ranke developed in all his 
writings. The historian’s grandfather, Heinrich Israel, was 
also a clergyman, and lived to the age of fourscore (1719- 
99). 

Longevity appears to have been an hereditary trait in the 
Ranke family. This trait was strengthened, if not developed, 
by the regularity and quiet life incident to the clerical pro- 
fession in country districts. Men have not yet ceased to 
marvel at the phenomenon of Leopold von Ranke beginning 
a history of the world in his eighty-fifth year, and continuing 
the same with unabated mental vigor until past the age of 
ninety ; but that phenomenon has a physical basis laid by 
generations of long-lived, earnest, intellectual men. Nothing 
is so wonderful in the life of Ranke as his persistent, indomi- 
table activity, or what the Germans call “ rastlose Thatig- 
keit "’; and yet this tireless energy was but an intensified, 
highly specialized form of that systematic, almost religious 
devotion to work and duty which has characterized German 
pastors since the days of the Reformation. Superadded to 
this habit of methodic toil, characteristic indeed of all Ger- 
man scholars and of most professional men, was the equally 
methodic habit of rest and recreation, in which matters the 
Germans surpass their Anglo-American kinsmen. 

In early years Ranke was fond of horseback riding and of 
athletics. With his brother Heinrich at Frankfurt, he was a 
follower of Father Jahn, from whom our modern gymnastics 
and first gymnasia came. Through all his later years Ranke 
was devoted to long and pleasant walks in the open air and 
sunshine. Thus he cultivated perpetual health, and main- 
tained that serenity of mind and heart which illuminates all 
his works. To these same physical facts of open-air exercise 
and regularity of life are due in great measure the vigorous 
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longevity of America’s oldest historian, Mr. George Bancroft, 
who at the age of eighty-seven is quietly preparing to con- 
tinue in outline his “ History of the United States ” through 
the present century. To the same simple German regimen 
of work and recreation we may perhaps ascribe other kindred 
phenomena ; for example, Schlosser writing world history in 
Heidelberg at the age of eighty-five, and Alexander von 
Humboldt completing his “Cosmos” at the age of ninety. 
Good habits and a good constitution were the foundation of 
Ranke’s longevity. His brothers also were long-lived. The 
youngest, a Professor of Theology in the University of Mar- 
burg, is still living. 

If heredity had its influence upon Leopold von Ranke, 
history and education finished the product. He was born 
in a revolutionary epoch, in a time of war and political com- 
motion. The little town of Wiehe, in the so-called Golden 
Aue of Saxon Thuringia, was his birthplace, and the 21st 
of December, 1795, was his birthday. That very year the 
armies of the French Republic began their successful inroads 
upon Germany, and that year Prussia, by secret treaty, gave 
up to France the left bank of the Rhine. It was the be- 
ginning of the end of the old German Empire and of the 
political reconstruction of feudal Europe by Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. Ranke when a boy saw the march of French in- 
vaders past the doors of his school. He heard the distant 
cannon of the French at Jena and Auerstadt. His lessons 
in reading and writing were Napoleon’s bulletins from the 
Spanish peninsula. The word “insurgents”’ first came into 
his vocabulary from the published accounts of the Spanish 
uprising, prelude to the larger movement of Russia and Prus- 
sia for the liberation of Europe. When the news of the 
retreat of the grand army from Moscow began to penetrate 
Germany, young Ranke was reading the Agricola of Tacitus. 
The speech of the British Queen Boadicea, animating her 
subjects to repel the Roman invader, acquired a new mean- 
ing to Ranke as the thought of casting off the French yoke 
began to penetrate the patriotic German mind. “There,” 
says Ranke himself, “ within cloister walls and in the midst 
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of classical studies, the modern world first came into my 
head.” 

The Napoleonic wars were, then, the historical influence 
which led Ranke, the favorite classical pupil at Schulpforte, 
through the gates of modern history. He was early drawn 
to historical studies by the fact that one of his classical in- 
structors gave him subjects for Latin verse drawn from the 
local history of Saxon Thuringia. ‘“ Besonders war es 
sichsische und thiiringische Geschichte die dann durch die 
nahen historischen Platze einen besonderen Reiz fiir die 
Jugend bekam.” Although at the University of Leipzig 
Ranke continued with great zest his classical studies, he 
retained an essentially modern spirit. He was a great 
admirer of Goethe, who was at that time introducing “ eine 
moderne Classicitat '’ into German life and studies. Luther, 
however, was his favorite character. His earliest historical 
ambition appears to have been to prepare a literary memo- 
rial of the great German Reformer, to be published in 1817, 
on the occasion of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
nailing of the ninety-five theses upon the church door at 
Wittenberg. That same year, 1817, Ranke took his doctor's 
degree. From that date his student purpose began to widen. 
From the idea of a new biography of Luther sprang the 
larger thought of the reconstruction of modern European 
history, from the time of the German Reformation. 

Of all the men who influenced Ranke’s development, 
Luther undoubtedly stood first. Next to him were Thucydi- 
des and Niebuhr. From the one Ranke took his pregnant 
artistic style; from the other, his critical method. The 
lessons derived from a careful study of ancient history 
were applied to modern history. Ranke himself says that 
Niebuhr's “ History of Rome” exercised the greatest influ- 
ence upon his own historical studies. ‘“ It was the first Ger- 
man historical book which made an impression upon me.” 
Ranke, however, developed Niebuhr’s critical method, and 
eliminated certain faults. While an admirable critic of 
sources, Niebuhr read into his version of Roman history a 
variety of moral and philosophical views unwarranted by 
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the existing evidence; while undermining ancient traditions 
he built up new structures upon unsafe foundations. From 
fragments of truth he undertook to construct the whole 
truth by a somewhat fanciful and imaginative process. 
Ranke, on the other hand, determined to hold strictly to 
the facts of history, to preach no sermon, to point no moral, 
to adorn no tale, but to tell the simple historic truth. His 
sole ambition was to narrate things as they really were “‘ wie 
es eigentlich gewesen.”’ Truth and objectivity were Ranke’s 
highest aims. In his view, history is not for entertainment 
or edification, but for instruction. He would not tolerate 
inventions and mere fancies or assumptions. He did not 
believe it the historian’s province to point out divine provi- 
dences in human history, still less to proclaim that history is 
a Weltgericht. Without presuming to be a moral censor, 
Ranke tried to bring historic truth in its purity before the 
world. He cultivated withal an artistic style, always choos- 
ing a form of expression which rose above the trivial and 
the commonplace. In this respect he was influenced not 
merely by classical models, but by the style of Johannes von 
Miller. To avoid such false coloring as had been given to 
history by Sir Walter Scott and writers of the Romantic 
School, was one of Ranke’s favorite ideas. Thus the weak- 
ness as well as the strength of other men was an educating 
influence in the development of Leopold von Ranke. 

His first book was written at Frankfort -on-the-Oder, 
whither he was called in 1818, to be a teacher in the Frank- 
fort Gymnasium, or classical school. The book was pub- 
lished in 1824, when Ranke was twenty-nine years old. It 
is the best introduction to a study of Ranke’s writings, for, 
as the writer himself said in later life, it constitutes the fore- 
ground of modern history and contains a preparation for 
most of the later works of the author. His principles of 
historical criticism and his ideas of history are there clearly 
stated, and the book is still regarded in Germany as the best 
general exposition of Ranke’s method. 

His book was called a “‘ History of the Latin and Teutonic 
Nations.” The narrative portion has been translated into 
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English since Ranke’s death by Ashworth, the translator of 
Gneist. The work is accessible to any English reader in 
Bohn’s Standard Library, although the critical appendix to 
the original work, Ranke’s “ Kritik neuerer Geschichtsschrei- 
ber,” is unfortunately omitted. In this critique, Ranke 
examined the literary foundations of early modern history. 
He considered with great care the work of Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini, two representative Italian historians; also two 
German historians, and one Spanish and one French author- 
ity. In each case Ranke’s object was to discover how far 
the writer's statements were original and _ trustworthy. 
Ranke was one of the first scholars to vindicate the character 
of Machiavelli. On the other hand, he was the first to ex- 
pose Guicciardini, whose history was shown to have no solid 
foundation and to be written for romantic effect. 

In his own narrative Ranke begins by sketching, in a few 
bold and striking lines, the great facts which mark the essen- 
tial unity of the Latin and Teutonic nations: on the one 
hand, the Italian, French, and Spanish ; and on the other, the 
German, English, and Scandinavian. Ranke shows that 
these six peoples have all passed through the same phases 
of internal history, and have all been borne along by the 
same great current of external experience. The chief tribu- 
taries of European history are seen to flow together into 
the great modern stream which issues in a new world. 
Three connected events are pointed out: 1, the migrations ; 
2, the Crusades, begun by the Normans, who ended the 
Teutonic invasion of Italy; and 3, the colonization of new 
countries, a movement still in progress, but sprung from 
crusading enterprise. These three great facts, says Ranke, 
connect both the times and the peoples. ‘“ They are, if I 
may so speak, three great respirations of this incomparable 
union.”” Another expression of the essential unity of Latin 
and Teutonic nations Ranke saw in the Spanish monarchy 
of the House of Hapsburg, against which France revolted 
at the time Northern Europe threw off the yoke of the 
Papacy. The resultant struggles constitute the chief inter- 
est of modern history. Ranke’s introductory work covers 
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the brief period from 1494 to 1514. Modern political his- 
tory is shown to begin with the French invasion of Italy by 
Charles VIII. In the resultant wars, the leagues and coun- 
ter leagues, which ended in the expulsion of the French 
from Italy, as they were afterwards expelled from Germany, 
one can almost see prefigured the modern struggle of 
European states. It was no chance which led Leopold 
von Ranke, after the German War for Liberation, to turn 
back to the Italian beginnings of this long contest for su- 
premacy 

Ranke’s first book was an immediate success. Scholars 
recognized at once that the author was a We/tgetst, discern- 
ing vast unities where other men had seen only infinite par- 
ticulars. Through the influence of Altenstein, the Prussian 
Minister, Ranke was called to the University of Berlin in 
1825, although he was not made full professor until 1836. 
Ranke had borrowed the literary materials for his first book 
from the Berlin collections. Indeed, it was jocosely said, be- 
fore his call, that it would be necessary either to invite Ranke 
to Berlin or to remove the royal library to Frankfort. It may 
be confidently asserted that the literary environment of the 
university made Ranke’s historical work a possibility. In 
Frankfort he had used only printed books. In Berlin, fol- 
lowing the track of Johannes von Miiller, he came upon the 
manuscript relations of the Venetian ambassadors, in forty 
folio volumes. They were not originals, but transcripts. It 
was once the fashion with princes and nobles to secure 
copies of state papers and diplomatic correspondence for 
their private libraries. Venetian despatches were always 
prized, because they were the best and fullest. Venice had 
the best diplomatic system in Europe. She sent her am- 
bassadors in rotation to Rome, Madrid, Paris, Vienna, and 
Constantinople; she had representatives in the chief courts 
and centres of trade. She required diplomatic reports every 
fortnight, and these were read to the Senate, which con- 
tained many diplomats who had retired from foreign service 
after years of experience. Consequently Venetian ambassa- 
dors took great pains to be accurate in their observations 
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and sound in their judgments; otherwise they would have 
fallen into disrepute with the home government. 

Respecting this new source of modern European history 
which Ranke rediscovered in the royal library at Berlin he 
said : “ Whatever be the event upon which one may wish in- 
formation in this great period of history, here he will usually 
find carefully prepared reports, with exact details, almost 
always suited to help solve the problem.” Ranke went 
through the entire Berlin collection of forty folio volumes, 
and afterwards found a dozen volumes more at Gotha. One 
he acquired for himself. In this connection, it may be worthy 
of note that eight folio volumes of copied Venetian manu- 
scripts from the Greystoke Library, England, were not long 
ago offered by special letter to the American Historical As- 
sociation for something over $1,500. Like those manuscripts 
found by Ranke, they are transcripts from the original de- 
spatches of Venetian ambassadors at the various European 
courts, and were executed for a private library under the 
superintendence of an English diplomatist accredited to 
Venice. 

Upon the basis of such novel materials Ranke entered 
upon his great career as the historian of modern European 
states. In 1827 was published his “ Princes and Peoples of 
Southern Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies,”’ the first volume relating to the Ottoman Turks and 
the Spanish monarchy. From 1827 until 1831 he was al- 
lowed a four years’ leave of absence for the study of foreign 
archives. He visited the libraries of Vienna, Rome, Florence, 
and Venice, everywhere making valuable discoveries of fresh 
materials for modern European history. Ranke’s researches 
in Italy have been compared to Humboldt’s observations in 
the New World. Libraries and archives are for the historian 
what laboratories and nature are to students of natural 
science. Ranke’s work in Italian, especially Venetian ar- 
chives, marks an epoch in the study of modern history. Be- 
fore his time, historians had been content with printed books 
and other men’s opinions. Ranke went to the primal sources 
of political information, to state papers, diplomatic corres- 
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pondence, and original documents. With regard to such 
rummaging in archives, Ranke once said: “ He needs no 
pity who busies himself with these apparently dry studies, 
and renounces for their sake the pleasure of many joyful 
days. These are dead papers, it is true; but they are 
memorials of a life which slowly rises again before the 
mind’s eye.’" Ranke saw in history the immortality of the 
past. 

The most notable result of Ranke’s Italian studies is his 
famous “ History of the Popes of Rome in Church and State 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.”” This work, 
which some critics regard as Ranke’s masterpiece, and which 
was introduced to English readers by Macaulay’s famous 
essay, is a continuation, in the ecclesiastical field, of the 
“Princes and Peoples of Southern Europe.” It reviews, 
however, the entire history of the medizval Church, and is 
perhaps for the general reader the most interesting of all his 
early works. 

While in Italy, Ranke met a Servian refugee named Wuk, 
and drew from him a narrative of the Servian revolution, 
which is one of his best minor writings. Niebuhr said it 
was the best book in literature upon a contemporary event, 
and one whereof Germany might well be proud. In this con- 
nection it may be said that, in general, Ranke was strongly 
opposed to writing history with a political tendency. His 
inaugural address upon assuming the duties of a full profes- 
sor, in Berlin, in 1836, was upon the relation and difference 
between history and politics. Therein Ranke states the 
true view when he says: “ A knowledge of the past is imper- 
fect without an acquaintance with the present; there is no 
understanding of the present without a knowledge of earlier 
times. The one gives to the other its hand; neither can ex- 
ist or be perfect without the other.” 

Ranke was by nature and associations a conservative 
in politics. From 1828 to 1836 he and Savigny edited 
the Historische-politische Zeitschrift which was distinctly 
opposed to the liberal and democratic spirit of the age. 
Ranke lived in a period of political reaction. Cautious 
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statesmen were turning away in distrust from the revolu- 
tionary spirit begotten by France. Scholars were urged to 
strengthen the foundations of existing society by reviving a 
knowledge of an illustrious past. It was a period most 
favorable to historical studies, although not to political pro- 
gress in popular ways. By conservative methods of recon- 
struction, scholars and statesmen hoped to build up Germany 
anew. Eichhorn studied early Germanic law and institutions. 
The Grimm brothers studied Germanic folk-lore. Savigny 
investigated the history of Roman law in the Middle Ages. 
Niebuhr wrote his Roman history, and Ranke carried Nie- 
buhr’s idea into the history of modern Europe, with a spe- 
cifically German impulse proceeding from Luther and the 
German Reformation. At the patriotic instance of Baron 
von Stein, an historical society was founded at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main in 1818, for the reconstruction of German his- 
tory from the very foundations. By Stein’s recommendation 
George Pertz was engaged to edit the original sources of 
German history, now well developed in a magnificent 
series of volumes called the “ Monumenta Germaniz His- 
torica.” Pertz was also put in charge of the royal library at 
Berlin, which became the centre of historical activity for all 
Germany, as it is now the centre of politics for the new Ger- 
man Empire. The conservatives were perhaps wiser than 
the radicals in that slow historical upbuilding of now reunited 
Germany. 

Into this process of peaceful, scientific reconstruction, 
not only of Germany, but of modern Europe, Ranke 
entered heart and soul. He was pre-eminently the man 
who taught young Germany how to utilize the historical 
materials which Pertz was beginning to collect and publish. 
Ranke early instituted at the University of Berlin an his- 
torical seminary, or, as it was then called, historical exer- 
cises, for the critical use of the original sources of medizval 
history. While his own work was for many years in the 
modern field, he preferred to keep his students upon medi- 
zval ground, where materials could be better mastered. A 
little company of advanced students met once a week in 
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Ranke’s own library, and learned, under his direction, to 
apply the critical method. This was the origin of the 
famous Ranke school of historians, of which Germany is 
now full. Three generations of historical scholars have been 
trained under his direct or indirect influence. Dr. Jastrow, 
of Berlin, from whom the writer obtained some materials 
for the present sketch, says there is not a single professor of 
history at any German university to-day who is not a product 
of the Ranke school. 

By the use of this term “ school,” it is not meant that all 
of Ranke’s students were cast in one mould. On the con- 
trary the great historian took special care to develop the 
individual talent and peculiar strength of all his pupils. 
The marvellous variety of men and work that have issued 
from Ranke’s historical laboratory is the best proof of the 
broad views of its director. Among Ranke’s pupils are 
such widely different specialists as George Waitz, author of 
the “‘ Constitutional History of Germany,” and Pertz’s most 
illustrious successor in editing the Monumenta; Heinrich 
von Sybel, editor of the Historische Zeitschrift and au- 
thor of the best German work upon the period of the 
French Revolution ; Wilhelm von Giesebrecht, the historian 
of the German emperors; Max Duncker, author of the 
best German “ History of Antiquity,” particularly of the 
Orient ; and Wattenbach, the historian of the Papacy and 
author of “ Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen.” Ranke’s in- 
fluence is not confined to Germany. A recent article upon 
Ranke, by Hans Prutz, says that in Ranke’s school were 
trained those men who to-day in France and England are 
pursuing the most scholarly investigations in history. M. 
Gabriel Monod and Bishop Stubbs are cases in point. Ac- 
cording to Ranke’s method, the best historians of newly 
awakened Italy are now working. Prutz says that the 
newly founded American Historical Association signified its 
obligations to Ranke in extending to him, when he was 
ninety years old, through its president, George Bancroft, an 
election to honorary membership. 

Ranke’s success as a university professor was of the high- 
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est kind, for he not only made remarkable contributions to 
his chosen science, but trained up a generation of historians 
who have extended his critical methods far and wide. As 
an academic lecturer he was never popular. President An- 
drew D. White, in 7he Forum for February, 1887, has given 
a graphic and amusing picture of Ranke in his lecture-room: 
“ He had a habit of becoming so absorbed in his subject as 
to slip down in his chair, hold his finger up toward the ceil- 
ing, and then, with his eye fastened on the tip of it, go 
mumbling through a kind of rhapsody, which most of my 
German fellow-students confessed they could not under- 
stand. It wasacomical sight: half a dozen students crowd- 
ing around his desk listening to the professor as priests 
might listen to the Sibyl on her tripod, the other students 
being scattered through the room in various stages of dis- 
couragement.” This description is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of many of Ranke’s German pupils. Alfred Stern 
says Ranke never had what men call a good delivery. 
Leaning carelessly back upon his chair, his great blue eyes 
looking toward the ceiling as though he saw rising there the 
shadows of the past, he ran together in a feeble voice sen- 
tences that were often hardly intelligible, until suddenly a 
striking word, a brilliant comparison, a grand thought of 
universal significance, thrown out with lively gestures, 
seemed to break through the chain of mysterious oracular 
sayings like a flash of lightning. At first, continues Stern, 
Ranke was not attractive to young students. The historical 
exercises in which, as instructor in a private and select cir- 
cle, he enjoyed his greatest triumphs, did not establish a 
reputation until later. 

Ranke’s chief activity continued to be in the line of origi- 
nal contributions to modern history. From 1839 to 1847 
was published his “ History of Germany in the Period of the 
Reformation,” in six volumes. Fresh materials for this 
great work were found at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the pro- 
ceedings of the German Diet from 1414 to 1613, in ninety- 
six folio volumes. These archives proved almost as important 
as the relations of the Venetian ambassadors. Sixty-four folio 
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volumes of records and reports were digested by Ranke for 
his “German History.” With remarkable liberality the au- 
thorities at Frankfort allowed Ranke to take selections from 
this great collection to Berlin for use in his own library. 
Other municipal archives were opened to his researches ; 
for example, the records at Weimar. The royal archives of 
Prussia and Saxony were likewise placed at his service. By 
this generosity a vast collection of absolutely new material 
was accumulated by Ranke for his work. New contribu- 
tions drawn from fresh sources of information were always 
Ranke’s aim in writing history. It was a maxim with him 
not to relate things which everybody knew already. These 
ideas have borne rich fruit, not only in Ranke’s own contri- 
butions to European history, but in those made by his stu- 
dents, who, like their master, have widened the domains of 
historical science. 

Ranke’s “ German History” was followed by his “ Nine 
Books of Prussian History,” a work afterwards extended to 
twelve books. This special contribution was partly due to 
the fact that in 1846 Ranke was made historiographer of 
Prussia, an office which he held until his death, and which 
doubtless suggested further Prussian contributions. From 
Germany the idea of national history during the period of the 
Reformation was extended by Ranke to France and Eng- 
land. His work on the “ History of France” is based upon 
original studies in French archives. It embraces the period 
of the religious wars and the full development of French 
absolutism. Ranke’s French studies threw new light upon 
such characters as Catherine de’ Medici, Henry IV., Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV. Ranke’s “ History of Eng- 
land ” covering the period of the Stuarts and of both Revolu- 
tions, in nine volumes, appeared in the years from 1859 to 1861. 
Like all his previous work, this also was based upon original 
studies. Ranke betook himself to the British Museum and 
to the Record Office in London. The English reader may 
be quite sure that he will find in Ranke’s “ History of Eng- 
land” facts and deductions which no previous historian had 
reached. Lord Acton, who is said to be the best-read man 
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in England, in his brilliant article on “ German Schools of 
History,” published in the first number of the English //zs- 
torical Review, says that Ranke “alone among writers of 
prose has furnished a masterpiece to every country.” 

The completion of the “ History of England” marks the 
completion of a grand circuit of European history by Leo- 
pold von Ranke. He had passed in historical review the 
great states of modern times. He was now nearly seventy 
years of age. He was raised to the rank of the nobility on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday. He enjoyed the 
admiration of all Germany and the appreciation of the 
learned world. The fiftieth anniversary of his doctor's 
degree was celebrated by enthusiastic pupils, and the event 
was marked by a new and complete edition of his writings. 
Thus crowned with honors and with years, he might well 
have thought of retiring from further labor; but Ranke’s 
activity suffered no diminution. He was indeed relieved 
from the responsibility of further lecturing at the Berlin 
University. His name was retained in the catalogue for 
twenty years longer, and students read after that famous 
name the words /tess¢ nicht. During this period of pensioned 
leisure, accorded to Ranke by the Prussian government, he 
produced in quick succession that wonderful series of con- 
tributions to German history: 1. “‘ German History from the 
Religious Peace to the Thirty Years’ War’’; 2. “ History of 
Wallenstein "’; 3. “ Origin of the Seven Years’ War "’; 4. “ His- 
tory of Austria and Prussia between the Peace of Aix la 
Chapelle and Hubertsburg ”; 5. “‘ The German States and the 
League of Princes "’; 6. “ Origin and Beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary Wars of 1791-92"’; 7. “* Memoirs of Hardenberg,” 
which, like the “ Memoirs of Metternich,” were kept back for 
half a century ; and 8. “ Life of Frederick William IV.” The 
last-named of these writings brings Prussian history down to 
the time of William I. Such a brilliant series of contribu- 
tions by an historian who had long passed the allotted 
term of human life seemed to the world nothing short of 
marvellous. 

A greater surprise was that in 1880, when it was rumored 
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that Leopold von Ranke, now eighty-five years old, was 
writing a “ History of the World.” Dr. George Winter, one 
of Ranke’s private secretaries at this period, narrates in his 
charming “ Erinnerungen” how Ranke first made known 
to him this new project. Ranke had taken a fortnight’s 
vacation, the only one on record in the latter part of his 
life. He had been to visit General Manteuffel at his 
country seat. To the astonishment of his friends Ranke 
took no books with him upon the journey. Hesaid he was 
going for recreation, and meant to talk with Manteuffel. 
Upon his return, Ranke handed his secretary a manuscript 
biography of Frederick the Great, dictated during the two 
weeks’ absence without consulting a single book. That 
wonderful sketch, thrown off apparently for historical 
amusement, may be found in the “ Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie,” of which Ranke was the founder. This biog- 
raphy of Frederick the Great was, however, a trifling sur- 
prise compared with Ranke’s announcement that he had 
made up his mind at General Manteuffel’s to write a “‘ His- 
tory of the World.” At first Dr. Winter thought Ranke 
meant perhaps a brief philosophy of history, but he soon 
found that the old historian had in mind something much 
more elaborate than a philosophical sketch. He meanta 
fresh study of universal history from original sources. He 
proposed a “ Weltgeschichte ” in a series of volumes. 

This vast undertaking was the crowning glory of Ranke’s 
life. All his previous writings were but a scientific prepara- 
tion for this final task. ‘ History,” said Ranke in his in- 
augural address, “is in its very nature universal.’’ It has 
been said with truth that Ranke never wrote any thing 
except universal history. He treated individual countries, 
England, France, and Germany, not as isolated phenomena, 
but as illustrations of world-historic ideas expressed in in- 
dividual European states. For Ranke, as for Abelard, the 
universal always lay in the particular. Ranke’s very first 
book, on the “ History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations,” 
was really a contribution to universal history. There isa 
perfect unity, therefore, between the beginning and end of 
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Ranke’s life-work. His “ Weltgeschichte”’ was but the 
natural supplement of all that had gone before. 

A basis for the proposed history had been laid in a course 
of lectures by Ranke to King Maximilian of Bavaria, upon 
“ Weltgeschichte.”” These lectures, says Dr. Winter, still 
existed in manuscript, and were taken as an outline of the 
new work. Ranke entered with his secretary upon a fresh 
study of the ancient historians. The original texts were 
read aloud, for Ranke could no longer use his eyes for studi- 
ous work. Copious extracts, with critical observations by 
Ranke, were collected in great folio volumes, which he 
called his timber. Although for sixty years the man had 
devoted chief attention to modern history, he returned now 
to the classical studies of his youth with almost boyish en- 
thusiasm. He recognized with profound gratitude his debt 
to the old cloister school of Schulpforte, reformed by Me- 
lancthon and the German humanists. Classical culture was 
the fountain-head of Ranke’s historical learning, and it now 
came into full play. 

Ranke was eighty-five years old when the first volume of 
his “* Weltgeschichte "" was published. He had begun the 
work in secret with Dr. Winter some time before. From 
the appearance of the first volume, the work advanced with 
great rapidity. “I am an old tree,” wrote Ranke to the 
Empress, “ but every year | bear my fruit (und ich bringe 
doch alle Fahre meine Frucht).” Alfred Stern, writing of 
this wonderful productivity, says: ‘“‘ We all remember still 
how every year, at regular intervals, appeared one part after 
another of Ranke’s ‘Cosmos,’ until his narrative reached 
the greatest imperial personage of the Saxon dynasty,—the 
Emperor who sprang from the very region of Ranke’s nar- 
row home, by the rushing Unstrut, where the Palatinate 
once flourished at Memleben.” Thus Ranke’s life-work, 
having compassed the history of many nations, ended where 
it began, in Saxon Thuringia, whose stirring local history 
had first quickened his poetic imagination when he was a boy 
at school. Ranke’s “ Weltgeschichte ” was left unfinished, 
but it connects with all his earlier studies in modern history, 
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the beginning of which he always sought far back in the 
Middle Ages. An American once asked Ranke if he really 
expected to finish his ‘“‘ Weltgeschichte.” “ Lieber Freund,” 
said Ranke, “ich glaube, und wenn Gott will, dass ich mein 
Werk vollende, so werde ich es vollenden.”” To other per- 
sons he once said: “I have made a compact with God; he 
must still give me five or six years for the work, then I will 
gladly 

Ranke’s last labors upon his “ Weltgeschichte” were 
heroic. Suffering from old age and bodily infirmity, he reso- 
lutely subdued himself each day, saying to his secretary: 
“Now we must forget these pains, and devote ourselves en- 
tirely tothe Muse.” He worked night and day, Sundays and 
holidays included. He took only one day’s vacation in the 
entire year, and that was not from choice, but simply be- 
cause his secretaries positively refused to work on Christ- 
mas. He wore out daily the best energies of two young 
men in collecting materials and in writing from rapid dicta- 
tion. Although Ranke had what Kaulbach called the eyes 
of old Fritz, they could not be used for reading or writing. 
He worked under obstacles that would have appalled 
younger men. To attempt a critical study of the sources 
of universal history without the use of one’s eyes would 
have dismayed any one except Ranke. His wonderful 
memory for details—a characteristic of his family,—and 
unerring instinct for truth, were the qualities which, in 
spite of all hindrance, made his work advance rapidly and 
surely, 

His habits of toil were most systematic. He rose at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and after a simple German break- 
fast, worked steadily until two in the afternoon, when he 
received visitors for a brief interval, and then walked for an 
hour or two in the Berlin Park, or Thiergarten, enjoying the 
sunshine and fresh air. The only thing which annoyed him 
in that attractive place was the sight of men smoking. He 
had a most unconquerable aversion to tobacco. He said he 
never could understand why sensible men could walk abroad 
in God’s free, beautiful nature with a cigar in the mouth. 
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Returning home at four o’clock, Ranke dined and indulged 
in a comfortable after-dinner nap, after which he was again 
to be seen by his friends. At seven o'clock in the evening 
he was ready for his second secretary, with whom he worked 
continuously until past midnight. From eight to ten hours’ 
work was Ranke’s daily habit for many years. It may af- 
ford a trifling solace to the friends of early rising and the ene- 
mies of night-work to learn that Ranke was informed in his 
ninety-first year by his physician that he must change his 
mode of life and give up late hours. Ranke’s method of 
quiet, uninterrupted, continuous work, sustained by suffi- 
cient sleep, simple diet, and regular exercise, goes far tow- 
ard the explanation of his wonderful energy. It has been 
suggested that the congenial nature of his occupation 
recruited his strength and prolonged his life. Work was 
certainly his only delight. His motto was Labor ipse 
voluptas. 

In spite of Ranke’s unremitting habits of toil, he was a 
genial, companionable man, beloved by all his friends and 
students. His early life in Berlin and Italy was eminently 
social and gemiithlich. Von Reumont has given a pleasing 
picture of Ranke and his Italian days (Historisches /ahr- 
buch, Band VII., 4 Heft). He was a great favorite in Berlin 
society, and was a personal friend of Frederick William IV., 
as well as of the great scholars of his time—Alexander von 
Humboldt, Savigny, Eichhorn, Boeckh, Ritter, Hegel, Nean- 
der, Niebuhr, and Goethe. Although he remained a bach- 
elor until the age of fifty, he was always fond of the society 
of cultivated women. Indeed his name is somewhat roman- 
tically associated with Bettina von Arnim and Rahel Varn- 
hagen von Ense, both of whose conversational powers and 
bel esprit he much admired. He married at last, in 1845, an 
attractive Englishwoman, to whom he was truly devoted, 
and whom he survived by many years. Two sons and one 
married daughter are now living. One of his sons, Otto, is 
a clergyman, and therefore perpetuates the theological in- 
stinct of the Ranke line of pastors. It was through this 
theological connection that the sale of Ranke’s private 
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library was negotiated for the benefit of an American insti- 
tution. The historian himself was a man of deeply religious 
nature, although he never attempted, like Bunsen, to deter- 
mine special providences in human history. Ranke always 
gave the facts. 

In personal appearance Ranke was extraordinary. The 
historian of the world was not much over five feet in stat- 
ute; but his head was “ finely chiselled, with a great arched 
forehead, exceedingly mobile lips (covered only during the 
last few years of his life by a long white beard), and very 
bright eyes, with an incessantly inquiring and keenly inter- 
ested look.’”” A photograph which the writer has recently 
received from Berlin was taken in Ranke’s extreme old age, 
but the historian looks younger and fresher than most men 
at the age of seventy. The face is plump and round; the 
hair abundant, the eyes bright, and the whole expression 
noble and majestic. He is pictured sitting in his Schlafrock, 
or gown, in which, like many German scholars, Ranke did 
his literary work, and in which he was sometimes forced, 
much against his will, to receive the then Crown Prince of 
Prussia, one of his most admiring friends. 

In his old age Ranke continued to be the favorite of 
princes and scholars. The best and noblest came to see 
him in his simple, unpretentious home, in the second flat of 
Luisen Strasse, No. 24 A, in the old and quiet part of Ber 
lin, north of Unter den Linden. Here, in the selfsame 
apartment, Ranke lived for more than forty years; in fact, 
from the time he was married. A most charming glimpse 
of Ranke at home, and apparently in good health, only 
three weeks before his death, is that given by Sophie 
Weisse, daughter of a German exile, and a resident of Eton, 
England. ‘“ Her father,” said Ranke, humorously, when 
introducing her to his friends, “ took a somewhat lively in- 
terest in the movement of 1848, and so left Berlin.”” When 
his English visitor remonstrated with him for working so 
hard, Ranke replied with charming naivet¢é: “ Aus Faulheit, 
aus Faulheit; ich arbeite aus Faulheit; ich habe ja weiter 
nichts mehr zu thun!”” And thus this cheery, charming, 
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wonderful old man worked on until the very last. He once 
said of his work: “ It is my life; I live to work; as long as 
I live I shall work.” When overtaken by his last illness, 
and forbidden by his physician to leave his bedroom, he 
persisted in working. His study table was brought near his 
bed and sofa, and he continued to dictate to his secretary. 
A fortnight before he died he rose from his sick-bed, with- 
out the knowledge of his attendant, and made his way into 
his library. Lost in thought, he stumbled and fell. This 
accident is thought to have hastened his death; but on that 
fatal day, as Ranke himself told his daughter, Frau von 
Kotze, his mind seemed as it were inspired with thoughts of 
such grandeur and sublimity as he had never before enjoyed 
in all his life. The morning after the accident he said to 
his secretary: “‘ What a pity you were not here during the 
night! We should have completed the last chapter of the 
seventh volume; I had the whole in my head.” But Ranke 
knew now that his world history was ended, and he calmly 
prepared for the world beyond. He died on the evening of 
the 23d of May, 1886. Of him Goethe’s words are a fitting 
epitaph :— 
‘** Edel war der Mensch 

Hilfreich und gut ! 

Unermidet schafft’ er 

Das Nitzliche, Rechte, 


War uns ein Vorbild 
Jener geahnten Wesen.” 


Dr. Schaff on Ranke. 


Dr. Schaff added some personal reminiscences of Ranke, 
and communicated the following characteristic anecdote : 
“Ranke met Thiers during the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, 
and was asked whom the Germans were fighting ; whether 
Napoleon, the Republic, or the French nation. He re- 
plied with special emphasis to the last question, ‘ No.’ 
‘Whom are you fighting, then?’ asked the French ‘states- 
man. ‘Louis XIV.,’ answered the German _ historian. 
Thiers was astonished at the long memory of the Germans.” 
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A Reminiscence of Ranke.' 


It was in February, 1886, that another American student 
of history and myself were granted the very rare privilege 
of a call upon Leopold von Ranke at his home in Berlin. 
Two months before he had celebrated his ninetieth birthday, 
but he still continued to work as if he feared the boundless 
future no more than the historical past. At the appointed 
hour we went to his lodgings on the third floor of a very 
plain apartment house in Luisen Strasse, and his house- 
keeper led us into the sa/on. 

The room was long and quite elegantly furnished. A fine 
painting of a brilliant but unknown face at once attracted 
our attention. On the other side of the room there was a 
life-sized bronze bust, which was crowned with a wreath of 
laurel. It was only when we saw the words “ Leopold von 
Ranke ” on the base of the bust that we knew whom it and 
the painting represented, for in each case the face was beard- 
less. Both must have been likenesses of him as he was 
twenty or thirty years ago. In this room there were only 
a few books, and these were fine editions and on tables; 
but we had noticed, as we entered the apartment, that even 
the sides of the corridors were lined with books. 

In German fashion, we had remained standing about two 
minutes, when the door at the other end of the room opened, 
and a middle-aged man led in Ranke by the arm. Ranke 
took two or three short steps forward, quickly turned his 
head to the right and left, and then asked: “‘ Wo sind die 
Herren?” We at once stepped up close to him, and he 
pleasantly extended his hand to one after the other. 

We had expected to see a man looking very old and 
perhaps very feeble, but certainly not such a man as this. 
He was so bent and shrivelled that he was hardly larger 
than a slender boy of eight years. We all took seats very 
close together, he on our left so as to give us his right ear. 


' This reminiscence was first communicated orally to the author of the 
preceding sketch by Dr. F. A. Bancroft upon the latter's return from Europe. 
It appeared so interesting that the former requested Dr. Bancroft to write it 
out for a supplement to the memorial of Leopold von Ranke 
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The first few words we said were not understood, for he 
was quite deaf. It was only by speaking slowly and at 
about thrice the usual conversational tone that we could 
make ourselves heard. The pupil of his right eye seemed 
to be entirely destroyed. The left was considerably larger, 
badly inflamed, and watery. Blindness had almost over- 
taken him. His face was thin and his cheeks sunken. He 
wore a full beard, which, like his long hair, was white as 
snow and stood out straight. A long velvet gown faced 
with red silk covered nearly his entire body. Body? It 
seemed to be scarcely more than a feebly animated 
skeleton. When once or twice he wrapped his gown more 
closely about himself and leaned back in his chair, it 
seemed as if there were hardly as much as a skeleton 
there. Physically he appeared to be all but wasted—a 
pile of ashes still retaining a little warmth; but intellectu- 
ally he seemed to be as vigorous and grand as he must have 
been forty years ago. Although his voice was weak, he 
spoke with ease and great fluency on at least a score of dif- 
ferent subjects. He asked us to tell him all we could about 
George Bancroft, saying “ We were very intimate friends 
when he was minister in Berlin. He often visited me 
here.” He questioned us about the courses in the uni- 
versity and the number of Americans who were in at- 
tendance. Then he spoke eloquently of Germany’s great 
progress in intellectual culture of late years, and said that 
Berlin University was especially wonderful, as it had 
drawn the greatest scholars to itself. He pronounced von 
Treitschke “ein merkwiirdiger Mensch,” and his “ Prussian 
History ” a great work. He explained that he himself had 
not lectured at the university since the outbreak of the war 
with France, at which time the university was left without 
students on account of the general enlistment. “ Besides,” he 
added with a smile, “ I had already read long enough.” He 
told us that of late years he had given up almost every thing 
but his “ Weltgeschichte”’ ; that if he should answer all letters 
and read the papers he would have no time for writing. He 
remarked that he had received a great many letters from 
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Americans asking for his autograph! He worked from about 
10 A.M. to 2 P.M.; then, after a long walk and a rest, it was 
his habit to begin again after supper and work three or four 
hours. This last, he said, as if half in complaint and half in 
jest, he could no longer do except when he was willing to 
violate his physician’s orders ! 

When one of us remarked that it was only now and then 
that even a young man could long endure such severe labor, 
he replied instantly in a proverb to the effect that age really 
meant strength and the ripening of man’s faculties. Then, 
without a moment’s pause, and in a gentle tone of voice, he 
quoted eight or ten verses of poetry on a similar sentiment. 

He spoke with evident pleasure of the wide popularity of 
his histories, and said that he had heard that an edition of 
one of them had recently been brought out in far-away 
San Francisco. Naturally we were both curious to know 
his plans in regard to continuing the “ Weltgeschichte.” 
Fortunately for myself, I had heard but a few days pre- 
viously that he was very sensitive in regard to any remark 
that seemed to indicate that the speaker thought that at 
most only a short period of life could remain to him. My 
friend, not being informed of this peculiarity, very politely 
addressed him this question in German: “ Your Excellence, 
may I ask how many volumes you anticipate will be neces- 
sary to complete your great ‘Weltgeschichte’?’’ The 
grand little man straightened up with a jerk, and ejaculated 
with all his strength: “Ach was! Fragen Sie doch den 
lieben Herrn Gott !”’ We both gazed at him with astonish- 
ment, not knowing just what it would be best to do next. 
But in another second we saw that our situation was not 
serious. Although he was not strong enough for a really 
hearty laugh, he leaned back in his chair and his face showed 
signs of great mirth. 

At the beginning of the call he had addressed us in Eng- 
lish, which, to our amazement, he spoke perfectly, with the 
exception of a slight accent. But owing to his hardness of 
hearing and his not having heard English spoken for many 
years, it was difficult for us to make ourselves understood. 
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For this reason German wassoon resorted to. He explained 
his fluency in English by the fact that one of his wives was 
an English lady, and very touchingly added that she had 
been of great assistance to him in his study of English 
affairs. At that time it was their custom to entertain 
a great many English and Americans. 

As we were leaving, his housekeeper stepped into the cor- 
ridor to bid us good-bye. She hastily told us that Ranke 
wanted to go out for a walk every day, and that he was just 
recovering from a severe cold taken while on a long walk in 
bad weather. “He wants to go walking to-day,’ she con- 
tinued, “ but the doctor has forbidden it. I have very hard 
work to keep him in if he once makes up his mind to go 
out. Ah, I tell you he has a w// of his own / There is 
only one way I can keep him in when he sees that the sun 
is shining, and that is to say, ‘ Yes, but there isa very strong 
east wind.’” She finished by adding that we were very 
fortunate, as it had been a long time since he had received 
any callers. 

He died the following spring, as will be remembered, 
never having entirely recovered from the effects of the Feb- 
ruary cold. I have often wondered since if we were not the 
last strangers whom he ever received. 

FREDERIC A. BANCROFT. 


Ranke and the Historical Commission of the Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences. 


The influence of Leopold von Ranke survives not merely 
in his voluminous writings and in the methods of many his- 
torical seminaries conducted in his spirit, but also in the 
work of the Historical Commission, founded at his sugges- 
tion. The Historical Commission is a select body of special- 
ists associated with the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. This 
latter organization was of earlier origin than the former, and 
had already fostered historical science. Like many learned 
academies, the Bavarian had its historical section. Under 
its direction historical documents had already been pub- 
lished before Ranke suggested a new departure. 
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In 1858, Ranke proposed to Maximilian II., the King of 
Bavaria, his former pupil, to widen the influence and pro- 
mote the activity of the Bavarian Academy, by instituting a 
special Historical Commission, which should gradually asso- 
ciate with itself the leading historians of other German 
states, and direct its attention to German history, no longer 
in a provincial and local spirit, but in the largest national 
way. The king was pleased with the suggestion, and pro- 
ceeded to appoint as the nucleus of the proposed Commis- 
sion three members of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 
One of them, Heinrich von Sybel, then professor of history 
in the University at Munich, was made the secretary of the 
Commission. The presidency was reserved for Ranke. 

Invitations were issued to the most eminent historians of 
Germany to meet in Munich, and to take counsel with the 
three appointed representatives of the Academy, with a 
view to organizing work for the Historical Commission. To 
this conference came Ranke and Pertz from Berlin, Droysen 
from Jena, Hausser from Heidelberg, Carl Hegel from Er- 
langen, and Wegele from Wiirzburg. Jacob Grimm, George 
Waitz, Lappenberg, Giesebrecht, and others soon joined by 
invitation this association of scholars. 

It is very interesting to read, in the first number of Sybel’s 
Historische Zeitschrift (the publication of which began shortly 
after the Munich conference), the views of Ranke, Pertz, 
and Droysen as to the historical work most desirable for the 
Commission to undertake. Indeed, the entire proceedings 
of the Commission, published as appendices to the early 
volumes of Sybel’s magazine, are most instructive. They 
are not without suggestive value for the American Histori- 
cal Association, if it should ever attempt to organize histori- 
cal inquiries in this country. 

At the Munich conference, Ranke defined the object of 
the proposed Commission as quite different from the gen- 
eral scientific work of academies, and as altogether distinct 
from the sphere of local or provincial historical societies. 
Nor was it the purpose of the Commission to generalize 
or centralize the work of other societies. The purpose 
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was rather to promote the general history of the whole 
country (die allgemeine Geschichte des gesammten Vater- 
landes). Ranke proposed to avoid all rivalry or conflict with 
existing organizations and with great historical enterprises al- 
ready in progress, such, for example, as that of the “ Monu- 
menta Germaniz Historica,” and that of the Royal Academy 
of Vienna. He then proceeded to suggest the following 
ways and means for the Historical Commission to promote 
its peculiar objects. He proposed: 

1. A continuation of the historical work already initiated 
by the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 

2. Acollection of the acts and proceedings of imperial 
diets, as already recommended to the king by Professor von 
Sybel. 

3. The publication of such portions of the Bavarian ar- 
chives as might prove of national interest. 

4. The grouping of materials upon German history from 
the later medieval chronicles. 

§. Provision for the publication of historical researches 
which might not otherwise find their way into print. 

6. The preparation of year-books of German history, from 
the earliest times to the modern era. For this grouping of 
material information in chronological sequence, Ranke rec- 
ommended the employment of the younger historical 
scholars, who, if already trained properly, would thus find 
an opportunity not only to develop their talents, but also to 
do good and useful work. This practical suggestion was the 
revival for a national purpose of an idea early put into prac- 
tice by Ranke, who trained some of the best seminary- 
students by entrusting to them the preparation of year- 
books relating to the Saxon dynasty of the old German 
Empire. 

7. A further and most fruitful suggestion by Ranke was 
that there should be published under the auspices of the 
Commission a series of histories relating to the various 
sciences that had been fostered in Germany. This sugges- 
tion has since been realized in a magnificent collection of 
more than twenty volumes, published by the Commission at 
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royal expense. The first volume was Bluntschli’s “ History 
of Constitutional Law and Politics.” The most recent 
which the present writer has seen is Wegele’s “ German 
Historiography,” a history of German historical literature. 
Such a work was one of Ranke’s favorite projects, and it 
was especially recommended by him at the Munich con- 
ference. Between the first and the latest of these special 
histories of science there is a great variety of valuable and, 
in some cases, absolutely pioneer works. Among others 
that are of special interest to historical students are Ros- 
cher’s “ History of Political Economy,” Peschel’s “ His- 
tory of Geography,” and Zeller’s “ History of German 
Philosophy.” 

8. Last but not the least of the valuable suggestions by 
Ranke, enumerated here, was the idea that the Commission 
should undertake an encyclopedia of German biography. 
All the world knows what a magnificent series of volumes 
has resulted from that first proposal by Ranke. Some of 
the most wonderful sketches contained in that encyclopedia 
now embracing about thirty volumes, and still in active prog- 
ress, are from Ranke’s own pen, notably his life of Frederick 
the Great, and his memorial of Frederick William IV. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch to give an account of 
the publications and researches of the Historical Commission, 
but merely to indicate that some’ of the main lines of its 
activity were first suggested by Leopold von Ranke. The 
work of that organized society of historical specialists has 
been, in the main, simply a realization of Ranke’s original 
ideas. Not only were the inception, the organization, and 
the preliminary direction of the Commission due to his in- 
fluence, but the practical guidance of the work of the Com- 
mission remained for many years in his hands. He used to 
attend with great regularity the meetings of its members, 
and presided over their deliberations with the deepest in- 
terest and with unwearied devotion to the common cause. 
An annual visit to Munich, or to the place where the Com- 


! The idea of a collection of the chronicles of medizval cities came from 
Georg Pertz. 
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mission met, was the only vacation which Ranke allowed 
himself in the later years of his life. He continued with 
the most extraordinary faithfulness these annual pilgrimages 
until compelled by the feebleness of old age and by the 
commands of his physician to discontinue the practice. 

The great historian is dead, but the results of his energy 
live. The most vital forms of the man’s permanent influ- 
ence may be seen in the growing activity and widening use- 
fulness of German historical seminaries and of that Histori- 
cal Commission of German scholars into whom his own 
spirit was infused. That spirit was at once individual, 
national, and universal. The man was a patriot and a 
Weltgeist. Through his writings, Ranke’s influence has 
gone out into the great world of historical thought and 
endeavor. In his institution of the Historical Commission 
he early represented the national idea in contradistinction 
to the provincial and local spirit in German history. It 
would be impossible to say how much that friendly associa- 
tion of Prussian and other German historians with a com- 
mittee of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences in 1859 had to 
do with the gradual unification of sentiment in North and 
South Germany; but certain it is that the joint labors of 
university men upon die allgemeine Geschichte des gesammten 
Vaterlandes was no insignificant factor in the reconstruction 
of German unity in the consciousness of its educated men. 
The idea of national union was foreshadowed in many ways 
in the life and thought of German universities long before 
it took political shape, but Ranke’s plan for promoting the 
general history of the whole country by an association of 
its representative historians should be regarded as the direct 
and necessary development of the original idea of Baron 
von Stein and Georg Pertz, who first began to lay anew the 
historical foundations of Germany in that wonderful collec- 
tion of documentary materials called the “‘ Monumenta Ger- 
maniz Historica.” Upon such documentary foundations 
Ranke and the Historical Commission began, with others, 
the slow upbuilding process of national unity, anticipating 
politics by the results of historical science. 
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Bibliographical Notes on Leopold von Ranke.' 

Ranke, Sammtliche Werke, Leipzig, Duncker und Humboldt. Ranke, Welt- 
geschichte, 

A new edition of Ranke is in prospect. English translations of many of 
Ranke’s works have been published, notably of his ‘‘ History of the Popes,” 
‘* History of England,” ‘‘ History of Latin and Teutonic Nations.” One volume 
of Ranke’s ‘‘ Universal History” was published in 1885 by Harper & Bros. 
and is thus easily accessible to any English reader. This great work marks the 
end, as the ‘* History of Latin and Teutonic Nations,” marks the beginning of 
Ranke’s historical writing. 

Arthur Winckler, Leopold von Ranke, Lichtstrahlen aus seinen Werken 
gesammelt und mit einem Lebensriss herausgegeben von Arthur Winckler. 
Berlin, 1885. A convenient little volume of Ranke’s best sayings. 

Macaulay’s Review of Ranke’s ‘* History of the Popes.” (See Essays.) 

This was the first popular introduction of Ranke to English readers, 

Lord Acton on ‘‘German Schools of History,” Znglish Historical Review, 
vol. I., No. 1. 

This article contains a recent critical English estimate of Ranke, by one who 
is called the best-read man in England, 

A. von Reumont, Leopold von Ranke, istorisches Jahrbuch, VII Band. 
4 Heft, Miinchen, 1887. 

This is a critical German review of Ranke by a fellow-worker in the Italian 
field of history and by one who knew him most intimately during his sojourn 
in Italy. 

Heinrich von Sybel, Gedichtnissrede auf Leopold von Ranke, gehalten in 
der kgl. preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin am 1 Juli, 1886, 
Historische Zeitschrift, 56 Band, 3 Heft. 

This is a brief memorial sketch of Ranke by one of his most famous pupils, 
editor of the Historische Zeitschrift. In the same number Sybel published his 
sketch of George Waitz, another of Ranke’s most distinguished pupils, author 
of the ‘‘ Constitutional History of Germany.” Waitz’s death followed that of 
Ranke by only a few days. 

Alfred Stern, Gedachtnissrede auf Leopold von Ranke und Georg Waitz, 
gehalten vor der Versammlung der allgemeinen geschichtsforschenden Gesell- 
schaft der Schweiz, 10 August, 1886. Jahrbuch fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, 
Band XII., 1887. 

Hans Prutz, Leopold von Ranke, Ein Essay. Unsere Zeit, August, 1886, 
145-163. 

An appreciative and suggestive review of Ranke’s methods by one of his 
pupils. 


1 The writer offers these notes simply as a contribution towards a Ranke bibliography for 
American students of the German historian’s writings. The notes have been collected from 
widely scattered sources and their preservation in printed form may prove serviceable. The 
writer is well aware that the bibliography is incomplete ; he has given the best se/ection that 
he could find. He is indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Jastrow, of Berlin, and of Dr. Carl Gei- 
bel, of Duncker and Humboldt, Leipzig, for the use of certain valuable sketches of Ranke 
written by his own pupils, sketches that would not have been accessible to the writer on this 
side of the Atlantic but for the courtesy of these gentlemen.—H. B. A. 
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Dr. Jastrow, Leopold von Ranke. TZdégliche Rundschau, Unterhaltungs- 
Beilage, 28 Mai, 1886. 

A valuable memorial by Dr. Jastrow, published immediately after Ranke’s 
funeral and correcting many of the popular errors concerning his life-work and 
early training. These corrections are based upon Ranke’s own observations 
concerning articles about himself. The writer is under very special obligation 
to Dr. Jastrow for a copy of the above article. 

Dr. H. Baerwald, Leopold von Ranke. Zu seinem go Geburtstag. /7rank- 
furter Zeitung, 22 December, 1885. 

This is an excellent, although rapid sketch of Ranke’s life-work and of his 
influence upon German historians. 

Constantin Rossler. Leopold von Ranke. Preussiche Jahrbiicher, Juli, 1886. 

A philosophical analysis of Ranke’s work and methods. 

Georg Winter, Erinnerungen an Leopold von Ranke. Nord und Sid, 
August, 1886. 

A graphic and instructive sketch of the old historian’s methods of daily 
work, by one of his secretaries. 

Sophie Weisse, Leopold von Ranke. Reminiscences of Berlin, 1884-6. 
The Eclectic, October, 1886. 

A pleasing picture of Ranke at home by a daughter of a German revolution- 
ist of 1848 who had sought shelter in England. This was probably his last 
English visitor, as Dr. F. A. Bancroft was probably his last American visitor. 

Dr. Ludwig Oelsner, Leopold von Ranke. Festvortrag, 20 December, 1885, 
Frankfurt am Main. 

Julian Schmidt, Leopold von Ranke, Deutsche Rundschau, 8 Mai, 1886, 

This valuable article appeared just before Ranke’s death, which occurred 
May 23, 1886. Julian Schmidt’s reviews of Ranke’s Weltgeschichte in the 
same magazine and in the Preussiche Jahrbicher, e. g., January, 1882, are 
among the best. 

Leopold von Ranke. Die Nation, May 29, 1886. 

Leopold von Ranke. Archivio Storico Italiano. Tomo XIX. Dispensa 1. 
del 1887. 

Frédéric-Guillaume IV. et Léopold de Ranke. Valbert. Revue des deux 
Mondes, 1 Sept., 1887. 

Friedrich Heinrich Ranke. Jugenderinnerungen mit Blicken auf das 
spaitere Leben. Stuttgart, 1886. 

A charming picture of the youth and school-days of the Ranke brothers and 
of their life together at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where Heinrich was pastor and 
Leopold was teacher in the gymnasium. An interesting touch is that describ- 
ing the interest of the Ranke brothers in physical training under Father Jahn. 
This book, while naive and unpretentious to a degree, shows what a wonderful 
talent, what a grasp of details, and what a genius for literary combination and 
description characterized the historian’s brother. The book affords a delightful 
glimpse into German rural and domestic life. It is by far the most valuable 
original source of information concerning Ranke’s early life. 

Leopold von Ranke’s Erinnerungen. 

Leopold von Ranke an seinem neunzigsten Geburtstag, 21 December, 1885. 
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Ansprachen und Zuschriften, Gesammelt von Theodor Toeche, Als Manu- 


script Gedruckt, Berlin, 1886. 
Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, Ranke and his Method. Andover Review, 


February, 1887. 
This article written by the pastor of the American church in Berlin is per- 


haps the most valuable upon Ranke which has appeared in America. 
Leopoldo de Ranke y Jorge Waitz. Revista de Ciencias Historicas Afio, 1887. 


No. 1, Tomo V, 
Wegele, Deutsche Historiographie. Zu Leopold von Ranke’s Heimgang, 


Als Manuscript gedruckt. Leipzig, 1887. 
This pamphlet contains an account of the last days of Ranke by his son, 
Otto von Ranke, and also the eulogies pronounced at his funeral. 


The Ranke Library in America. 


The following information respecting the transfer of the 
Ranke Library from Berlin to Syracuse University has been 
kindly furnished, at the request of the Secretary of the 
American Historical Association, by Professor Charles W. 
Bennett, of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, 
through whose mediation the Ranke Library was acquired 
for America: 

“T will say that this library was secured after twelve years 
of effort. While Professor of History at Syracuse, I felt 
very keenly the meagreness and poverty of the library of a 
young and struggling college. In 1875, a gentleman fur- 
nished a very handsome sum of money, and sent me to Eu- 
rope to buy books. At that time I visited most of the great 
book-marts of Europe, posting myself in the knowledge nec- 
essary for the intelligent book-buyer. It was then that I 
inquired about the extent and character of the Ranke col- 
lection ; and on my return I remarked to the gentleman who 
had sent me that after Ranke’s death he must put this li- 
brary in Syracuse. My interest in it was of course greatly 
intensified from the fact that I was Ranke’s pupil from 
1866 to 1869. The death of Ranke occurred May 23, 1886. 
I sailed from New York May 24 to spend the summer in 
the British Museum, but with the full purpose of purchas- 
ing the library, if possible. After correspondence with agents 
in Berlin, I became entirely dissatisfied with the German 
slowness, and July 2 found me in the library of Pastor Otto 
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von Ranke at Potsdam, negotiating for the library. I left 
him, with the assurance that in case the Prussian govern- 
ment did not purchase (this being almost the dying wish 
of the historian), I should have it. In turn I gave a pledge 
that it should be safely housed as an entirety in a room 
built specially for the purpose, and it should be known for- 
ever as the Ranke Library. So slowly did things move 
that not till April, 1887, did I receive a cablegram that the 
purchase had been made. Since that time my agents have 
been busy with the library, obeying directions as to its thor- 
ough completion in the way of perfecting partial serials, ad- 
ding what has recently appeared, specially some lacking vol- 
umes of the ‘ Monumenta Germania,’ the‘ Corpus Gr. Inscr.,’ 
and ‘Cor. Lat. Jnscr.,) the Transactions of the learned 
societies of Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London, Rome, Venice, 
etc., etc., the classification and binding of more than 30,000 
pamphlets, the careful description and estimate of more 
than 400 manuscripts by Dr. Wiedermann, himself, as you 
are aware, a very respectable historian and Ranke’s amanu- 
ensis or private secretary for about fifteen years, the bind- 
ing of all unbound volumes, and rebinding and repair of 
dilapidated volumes, etc., etc. The work has been simply 
enormous. A recent letter informs me that the library is 
safely stored at Syracuse awaiting the completion of the 
library building. The size of the library cannot now be 
given. When I looked it over in the Wohnung, in Luisen 
Strasse, my agents and myself estimated it at 25,000 volumes. 
The private secretaries claimed that it was fully 35,000. My 
agents have since written me that they are utterly amazed 
at the treasures on treasures which they found on clean- 
ing out the shelves and catch-alls of the old Wohnung, say- 
ing that it looked to them that it might reach 50,000 vol- 
umes. This is, of course, an exaggeration; yet the pam- 
phlets alone have added between 3,000 and 5,000 volumes. 
“It may be gratifying to the lovers of Ranke in America to 
know that [ also secured the well-known portrait by Schrader, 
Ranke’s study table, chair, inkstand, pens, etc., etc., also 
two oil paintings which Ranke had in his room for sixty 
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years, and one of which he insisted was an original Lucas 
Cranach. These were presented by the daughter; the desk, 
chair, etc., by the younger son, the Hauptmann. 

“ As to the value of the library for historic purposes, I have 
in my possession 148 pages of manuscript prepared by Dr. 
Wiedermann at my request, describing the most valuable 
part of the collection. Iam preparing a paper upon these. 
I hardly know where it should be published. I wish it to 
appear where it will be most helpful to those directly in- 
terested in historic studies. Will you kindly give me your 
opinion as to this? I would say that Dr. Wiedermann re- 
gards the collection as among the best working private 
historical libraries of Europe. I will add that by the terms 
of the purchase Pastor Otto Von Ranke gave a bond that 
every thing pertaining to the library—books, pamphlets, 
fly-sheets, manuscripts, etc., etc., should be delivered with- 
out any reservation whatever. I was very careful on this 
point, and my agents have been diligent and faithful, I am 
sure, in carrying out my orders. 

GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 

** EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, May 7, 1888.” 

The concluding paper of the Monday evening session was 
by Dr. Kuno Francke, of Harvard University, on “ The Par- 
liamentary Experiment in Germany,” a paper which pro- 
voked more lively discussion than any other which was read 
at the fourth annual meeting. The following is the text 
of the article presented by Dr. Francke: 


Dr. Francke’s Paper: The Parliamentary Experiment 
in Germany. 

There is no unconditionally best form of government. A 
constitution is not, like a mathematical formula, capable of 
being applied with equal result to different quantities. Its 
only proper test is its usefulness. It is useful if it repre- 
sents, with more or less exactness, the political forces which 
constitute a nation’s life. 

Which are the forces that constitute the political structure 
of the German Empire? 
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It is a remarkable fact that in an age of democratic ten- 
dencies gaining ground all over the civilized world, the Ger- 
mans should have developed a monarchical system which in 
unity of conception and broadness of influence is almost 
unparalleled in history. It is all the more remarkable, 
since the political views of the great German philosophers 
tend towards radicalism rather than royalism. But a na- 
tion’s history is determined by facts, not by theories. And 
in the case of Germany, there is such an overwhelming 
weight of facts on the side of monarchy, and so strikingly 
little on the side of democracy, that it would be strange in- 
deed if the latter had not been found too light in the scale. 
In the long list of great princes of the Hohenzollern dynasty 
there is scarcely one whose name would not recall sturdy 
perseverance, unflinching patriotism, and simple-minded 
loyalty, and there are not a few among them who have left 
the stamp of their genius and character impressed upon a 
whole generation. There never was a more intimate union 
between government and people than that which, since the 
days of Frederick the Great, has existed between the Prus- 
sian crown and the Prussian people. It is a union based 
upon the principle of public service. Service to the people 
has always been proclaimed by the Prussian kings as the 
fundamental obligation which their inherited dignity laid 
upon them, and in all decisive moments of its history the 
Prussian people has been ready to acknowledge the sacred 
mission of its ruling dynasty. It is the princes of the Hoh- 
enzollern house who have raised Prussia from an insignifi- 
cant electorate to the position of uncontested leadership 
among the German states; who, first among the Continen- 
tal powers, have established a broad and permanent system 
of local self-government; who have brought about first the 
commercial, then the political union of Germany ; who have 
created the German Parliament. 

Public services of such an extraordinary merit cannot re- 
main without reward. In Germany, the result has been that 
the ablest and most energetic minds of the nation to-day are 
drawn into the ranks of monarchy, and that the weight of 
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public opinion lies at present with the numerous class of 
government officials. Those who consider democracy as 
the only rational form of government cannot but deplore 
this result. But it must be said that the official class in 
Germany is not a caste in the hateful sense of the word. It 
has its privileges. But these privileges are open to all; 
they may be attained by the son of a cobbler as well as by 
that of a railroad president. The only prerequisite is edu- 
cation. And is it altogether an irrational state of society in 
which the natural selection of the fittest is stimulated by a 
premium offered to education? Whatever may be the 
merits or demerits of German scholars, artists, and public 
men of the present day, can it not be said that their remark- 
able activity inalmost every branch of research, production, 
and administration is, at least partly, due to the privileges 
held out to them by society ? 

I have spoken of the services rendered by the monarchy 
in shaping the political union and greatness of Germany. 
What has been the role of those who aimed at the same end 
on the basis of democratic principles? Far be it from me 
to doubt the sincerity of character or earnestness of purpose 
in the majority of those who in 1848 assembled at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main as the chosen representatives of the people 
to deliberate upon the building up of a new and united Ger- 
many. Their aspirations were as noble as only aspirations 
of doctrinaires can be. They were enthusiasts; they were 
filled with an unbounded belief in the justice of their cause, 
but, unfortunately, they had very little knowledge of the 
reality of things. It was a lack of common-sense when they 
expected the King of Prussia to accept from the hands of 
the assembly an imperial dignity which, by sharpening the 
rivalry between Prussia and Austria, could only tend to- 
wards dismemberment of theempire. They failed, nobly, to 
be sure, but not undeservedly. And, unfortunately, it must 
be added that their failure has not taught them a lesson. 
They do not seem to understand the signs of the time. 
Their whole political wisdom is derived from the war which 
more than two centuries ago was waged by the English 
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Parliament against the despotic and lawless dynasty of the 
Stuarts; and they have done their best to plunge our peo- 
ple into a similar strife with a government which in self- 
devotion and public-spiritedness falls not behind the great- 
est names in history. In 1862, when the antagonism be- 
tween the two great German powers had become so acute 
as to make an open rupture appear only a question of time, 
the democracy, then forming the majority of the Prussian 
Diet, refused the government the means required for the 
needed reorganization of the army, thus provoking a con- 
flict which but for the firm attitude of the ministry might 
have proved altogether disastrous to the future of the coun- 
try. In 1866, when, after the victorious war with Austria, 
the government, in order to settle the intestine struggle, 
asked to be granted indemnity for the illegal measures into 
which it had been forced by the shortsightedness of the late 
Diet, the democratic votes were cast in the negative; and 
when, in the following year, through the constitution of the 
North German Confederation, the first vigorous attempt 
was made at establishing a powerful German Empire, it was 
again the sad distinction of the democratic party to remain 
in a purely negative policy. Prince Bismarck told a bitter 
truth when, some time ago, in commenting upon the new 
name of German Liberals, recently adopted by the party, 
he interpreted it as denoting something neither German nor 
liberal. 

If the number of parties in the German Parliament were 
limited to the two prevailing tendencies of political life, the 
monarchical and the democratic, the question of political 
predominance would be comparatively easy. But such is 
not the case. The Monarchists as well as the Democrats are 
split up into a number of sections which, although usually 
working in the same line, may at times strongly oppose each 
other. The monarchist party comprises at present Conser- 
vatives and Imperialists, the main difference between them 
lying in a greater or smaller readiness to pursue a policy of 
centralization ; the democratic party consists of the so-called 
German Liberals and the National Liberals, the latter differ- 
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ing from their German Liberal brethren mainly by a willing- 
ness to sacrifice party principle to the cause of national 
consolidation. But in addition to this sectarianism displayed 
within the limits of the two most prominent political creeds, 
there are several other parties which, although not sufficiently 
strong in themselves to play a leading role, yet, by granting 
or refusing assistance to either of the principal disputants, 
may exert a considerable influence. Such is the position of 
the Socialists, Alsace-Lorrainers, Poles, and Clericals. The 
Socialists, in spite of their working at present under the dis- 
advantage of coercive legislation, are at every election gain- 
ing larger minorities, and may, in view of the general drift 
in Germany toward socialistic institutions, eventually become 
a power of the first order. The Alsace-Lorrainers and Poles, 
on the other hand, guided as they are each by their own 
national sentiments, will lose ground in the same measure as 
these sentiments are doomed to give way before the advance 
of Germanization. It is the Clericals who, since the estab- 
lishment of the new empire, have been alternating with the 
National Liberals in holding the balance of power. When- 
ever there arose political questions of such a nature as to 
endanger the internal safety or the international position of 
the empire, the tide of public opinion turned towards the 
National Liberals; and whenever there seemed to be a dan- 
ger that by overstraining the authority of the central gov- 
ernment the liberty of the church might be encroached upon, 
the elections showed a decided increase of clerical votes. 
Having thus reviewed the main forces of the political life 
in Germany, we observe that there does not exist a single 
parliamentary party which, either by virtue of services ren- 
dered to the national cause or by force of numerical com- 
pactness, was lifted far enough above the rest to claim the 
right of shaping the policy of the executive. Two very sig 
nificant features of our constitution—perhaps the most sig- 
nificant ones—have sprung, as a natural consequence, from 
this state of things. The first is that the exclusive right of 
the executive power is reserved to the crown, as the only 
permanent and the most effective element of our political 
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organism; the ministers are servants of the crown, not of 
parliament. The second feature concerns the process of 
legislation. It is wrong to say—as Aas been said occasion- 
ally—that the German Parliament had no initiative. Cer- 
tainly it has, and not infrequently it has made use of it. 
The Jesuit law, for instance, proceeded from the initiative of 
Parliament. But what the Parliament does not possess is 
the power of forcing its will upon the executive, just as little 
as the executive has the power of forcing its will upon Par- 
liament. All legislation, therefore, in Germany is the pro- 
duct of a compromise between the executive and the de- 
liberative bodies. 

I do not mean to say that these forms of government and 
legislation are ideal. It is apparent that, in the hands of 
unscrupulous statesmen, they may be misused for either 
causing prolonged dead-locks or masking usurpation. But I 
do believe that they are the forms best adapted for a country 
where there is no natural foundation for party government, 
and I do believe that their inherent dangers can be avoided 
by a mutual understanding to employ them in good faith 
and for the sake of common welfare. 

Let me try to show, in a few words, how the system of 
continual compromise between government and parliament 
has influenced the German legislation of the last seventeen 
years in the three most important questions of the day, the 
military, ecclesiastical, and social. 

The establishment of German unity was brought about, if 
not caused, by an unprovoked attack upon our national ex- 
istence. It was nothing short of a duty of self-preservation 
that the first German Parlianient, which assembled after the 
war with France had come to an end, should try to protect 
the nation, at least in the immediate future, against the repeti- 
tion of similar provocations. Consequently, a law was passed 
providing that until the year 1874 the peace effective of the 
German army should remain the same as it had been in 
1870—that is to say, one per cent. of the population, as 
recorded by the census of 1867. In 1874 the political 
horizon of Europe had become by no means brighter, the 
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attitude of France was as hostile as ever, and the French 
army was now by 30,000 men superior to the German 
forces. It was, therefore, a sign of great moderation on the 
part of the German government, when in the military bill 
of 1874 they asked, not for an increase of the army, but 
simply for securing the present status by making, until 
further legislation, the draught of one per cent. of the 
population a permanent law. If this provision, known as 
the so-called Eternate, had been adopted, we would have 
but imitated the example of the French, with the only 
difference that in France the peace effective consists of one 
and one third instead of one per cent. of the population. But 
the German Parliament showed itself more apprehensive of 
its privileges being curtailed than the French Chamber of 
Deputies seems to have been. A coalition of Clericals, 
Liberals, and Socialists opposed the governmental bill by 
demanding an annual settlement of the peace effective. 
The government found itself confronted by the question: 
dissolution or compromise? It chose the latter, as sug- 
gested by the middle party of the National Liberals: a 
fixation of the peace effective on the basis of one per cent. 
of the population for a period of seven years. The Sep- 
tennate was adopted as a diagonal between the Eternate 
and annual fixation. 

You know that this compromise, after having been re- 
newed in 1880 for another term of seven years, some months 
ago came near ending in a violent conflict. It has been 
said that this conflict was brought about through the ex- 
orbitant demands made by the government in its military 
bill of November last. But such is not the case. The 
government did not ask any thing which was not in con- 
formity with the stipulations of previous compromises. It 
simply asked to establish this compromise for a third term 
and to carry it out to the full extent of its provisions. By 
the military law of 1880, the census of 1875, being the 
last census before that date, had been made the basis of 
settling the peace effective. Now the government asked 
to apply the same principle to the proposed renewal of the 
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military compromise—that is to say, to base it upon the 
census of 1885, as the last census taken before the date of 
the present bill. This implied an increase of the peace 
effective, to be sure, but only such an increase as was pro- 
portionate to the increase of the population which had 
taken place since the enactment of the last military law; by 
no means an increase in the percentage of men subject to 
military service. And could there be any serious doubt as 
to the advisability, nay, urgent necessity, of increasing the 
German army? Have the French ever shown the slightest 
disposition to accept in good faith the results of a war which 
they, and they alone, were responsible for? Have they 
not, during the past seventeen years, incessantly and 
systematically, prepared for what they call revenge, so 
that, in spite of the smaller population of France, the 
French army now outnumbers the German forces by nearly 
100,000 men? And is there not on our eastern borders 
that monstrous colossus of the Russian Empire, always 
threatening to strike down upon us and to annihilate our 
whole civilization? These are sad reflections, especially 
sad for a peaceful people like the Germans, who desire 
nothing but to manage their own affairs in their own way ; 
but, not to face this state of things, not to prepare for 
every emergency, would be simply an act of national self- 
destruction. 

The majority of the last Reichstag, again a coalition of 
Clericals, Liberals, and some minor parties, committed this 
attempt at political suicide. To them there seemed to 
exist no threatening danger; they made light of Count von 
Moltke’s warning that a refusal of the military bill would 
make war certain; what they dreaded most was to lose the 
chance for picking a quarrel with the government. First 
they refused point-blank any increase of the army. Then, 
by an outburst of popular indignation convinced of the 
hopelessness of this course, they changed front and declared 
themselves ready to grant the demanded increase on con- 
dition of changing the septennate into a triennate, that is to 
say, of fixing the peace effective for three, instead of seven, 
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years. The unfairness of this condition was apparent. 
Where, as in England or in this country, the whole body of 
regular troops is constantly kept under arms, it does not 
matter much whether the number of these forces is regu- 
lated for shorter or longer periods. But in a country where 
the strength and formation, not only of the active army but 
at the same time of the reserve and dandwehr, depend upon 
the number of the annual levy, the very organization of the 
military system would be deranged by encroaching upon 
the stability of this levy. Besides, the septennate had 
parliamentary tradition in its favor; it was the result of a 
compromise between government and parliament; it had 
been in existence for fourteen years; it had worked well; 
nothing but wilfulness could clamor for its abolition. 

So it was perfectly evident that the opposition meant to 
force the government into an open rupture. The govern- 
ment did not hesitate to take up the gauntlet. On the 14th 
of January the Reichstag was dissolved. Seven weeks later 
the National Liberal Conservative majority of the new 
assembly passed the septennate bill without an amendment. 
The military compromise had once more received the sanc- 
tion of the people. 

The second important question, which, through a series 
of compromises between government and parliament, has 
been brought nearer its solution, is the regulation of the 
border-line between the State and the Catholic Church. 
The declaration of papal infallibility in 1870, although in 
itself a merely ecclesiastical act, was bound to change the 
relation of the Catholic Church at least to those countries 
where the priests, being paid by the goverment, are as well 
servants of the State as of the Church. These countries 
could not but feel endangered by the absolute programme 
of the infallible papacy ; in these countries the line had to 
be drawn as distinctly as possible between the priest as 
priest and the priest as government official. In Prussia this 
attempt was made through the famous May laws of the year 
1873. The May laws confined the disciplinary power of the 
church authorities to church matters; they placed the edu- 
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cation of the clergy practically in the hands of state 
authorities; they obliged the ecclesiastical superiors to 
inform the government of intended appointments, and re- 
served to the government the right of vetoing such appoint- 
ments ; they finally established a royal court of appeal for 
all ecclesiastical matters. These laws were carried in the 
Prussian Diet by an overwhelming liberal-conservative ma- 
jority ; they were supported by a strong no-popery move- 
ment throughout Germany. It was the time when the 
appearance of the so-called Old Catholic party revived the 
hopes of seeing the work of the Reformation taken up 
anew ; when Déllinger, the Nestor of Germany’s Catholic 
scholars, denounced the Jesuitic tendencies of the Roman 
church, and, applauded by Catholic Munich and all Ger- 
many, defied papal excommunication ; when in Bismarck 
there appeared to have arisen another Luther; when it 
seemed as though the political union of Germany was to be 
followed by the establishment of a national church and the 
extinction of all religious strife. Such hopes have been 
disappointed since, and perhaps it would be better had they 
never been entertained. 

From the outset the Catholic bishops declared the May 
laws a trespass upon the divine rights of the Church, nay, 
treated them as non-existent. The two most essential pro- 
visions of these laws concerned the education and the ap- 
pointment of priests. They obliged candidates of the min- 
istry to present a certificate of having gone through the 
curriculum of a German university; not one student of 
Catholic theology has complied with this provision. They 
obliged the bishops to inform the State authorities of 
intended appointments: not one Catholic bishop has sub- 
mitted to this demand. The consequence was that now the 
State, that is, the government, supported by a liberal major- 
ity in the Prussian Diet as well as in the German Parliament, 
proceeded to break the opposition of the clergy by passing 
a number of coercive laws. The state of things which en- 
sued was deplorable: closing of theological seminaries, re- 
fusal of salaries to priests appointed without the consent of 
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the state, conviction and deposition of reluctant bishops and 
priests, abolition of monasteries and religious orders, prohi- 
bition of processions and other ceremonies in which priests 
not acknowledged by the state might take a part, suppres- 
sion of all divine service in no less than 1,400 parishes. 
Such a condition of things could not last ; it endangered the 
very roots of social order and Christian civilization. It was 
absolutely necessary that Church and State should arrive at 
terms by which they might live together, if not in friendly 
relations, at least in the attitude of mutual respect. 

In the meanwhile the clerical party had been continually 
on the increase, and was continually urging the repeal of the 
May laws. A part of the conservatives had also become 
alarmed by the disastrous results of the ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. In 1879 the clerical-conservative coalition had prac- 
tically control of both the Prussian Diet and the German 
Parliament. If parliamentary majority ruled in-‘Germany, a 
complete reaction would now have taken place; the May 
laws would have been abolished, every supervision of the 
Church by the State would have been suspended. Since, as 
I said before, the priests in Germany are at the same time 
government officials, a reaction of this kind would have 
meant not freedom of the Church from the State, but sub- 
mission of the State to the Church. Happily, the preroga- 
tive of the crown made such a course an impossibility. The 
only way of arriving at a satisfactory settlement lay in the 
line of a compromise between the government and what now 
appeared as the majority of the legislative bodies, and it is 
this way which, since 1879, has been entered upon. Persist- 
ently as the government refused to accede to a wholesale 
repeal of the May laws, incessantly demanded by the clerical- 
conservative majority, as ready it showed itself, on the other 
hand, to eliminate from them all provisions of a distinctly 
aggressive character. Three times, in 1880, 1882, and 1883, 
discretionary powers in the application of the May laws 
were granted to the government by its half-reluctant, half- 
triumphant opponents, and the use made of these powers 
went far towards preparing a final reconciliation. Several of 
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the deposed bishops were recalled, the jurisdiction of the 
royal court for ecclesiastical matters was limited, the nomi- 
nation of substitutes to vacant parishes was facilitated, the 
interference of state authorities in theological education was 
restricted. All these concessions, however, were made with 
the understanding that the Church, in return, would definitely 
recognize a general supervision of its educational institutions 
by the State, and would submit ecclesiastical appointments 
to the governmental veto. And this, in fact, has been the 
outcome of the long and memorable struggle. In the eccle- 
siastical bill, finally adopted by the Prussian Diet on the 27 
of last April, all other provisions of the May laws were 
abandoned, but the sovereignty of the State in supervision 
of clerical education and appointment has been successfully 
maintained. A compromise has been concluded, which is 
equally creditable to either of the combatant parties, and 
from which we may justly hope a sincere and lasting peace. 

I shall not attempt to enter into any discussion of eco- 
nomic or social questions. Let me only say that on this 
ground, also, the legislation of the German Empire has 
been following the line of continual compromises between 
government and Parliament. Two laws of the highest im- 
portance show this most conclusively: the indirect taxa- 
tion law and the law upon insurance of workingmen against 
accidents. 

Until the year 1879 the German Empire had no financial 
independence. Its own resources, mainly derived from cus- 
toms duties, the surplus of the telegraph and postal service, 
and the interests of the imperial invalid fund, were not suf- 
ficient to cover its expenses; the annual deficit had to be 
made up by contributions from the various States. It was 
generally acknowledged that these contributions, by foster- 
ing centrifugal tendencies, were a serious check to the pro- 
cess of national consolidation, and that they would best be 
superseded by raising the indirect taxes of the Empire, 
especially those upon brandy and tobacco. But as to the 
mode of fixing these taxes, there was a difference of opinion. 
The government wished to have them fixed, as is the case 
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in most countries, by a law not limited to time; the parlia- 
mentary opposition, as they had been insisting upon annual 
regulations of the peace effective of the army, so, also, they 
demanded an annual determination of the indirect taxes. 
The final outcome was a very curious compromise, which 
throws a significant light upon the strength of sectarian feel- 
ing even in the representative bodies of our national unity. 
The determination by permanent law was adopted, but at 
the same time it was provided that, whenever the income 
of the new taxes was to exceed the sum of one hundred and 
thirty million marks—a sum corresponding approximately 
to the annual deficit of the Empire—the surplus should not 
go into the federal treasury, but should be divided among 
the several States. 

The insurance of workingmen against accidents isa part 
of that memorable legislation, initiated by the German gov- 
ernment to attack the problem of reconstructing the social 
foundations of the modern State. The objections raised 
against this bill came from two sides; the Clericals, being 
opposed to all measures tending towards centralization, 
condemned the zational character of the bill, and proposed 
to leave the insurance legislation to the individual States ; 
the Liberals rejected the proposed engagement of the gov- 
ernment itself in the insurance by defraying one-third of 
the premiums. The law, which, as a middle line between 
these conflicting tendencies finally was adopted, maintains 
the national and abandons the governmental character of the 
insurance, by placing it upon the basis of trade unions. The 
unions consist of all employers within the same industry 
throughout the German Empire. These unions undertake 
the insurance of all their employés with an income of less 
than 2,000 marks; the scale of contributions of the different 
members being determined by the wages of the employed 
laborers. Committees of workingmen, courts of arbitration, 
and, as a court of appeal, an imperial board of insurance 
commissioners, regulate the working of this most remarka- 
ble institution. 

In one of his last speeches Prince Bismarck half-grimly, 
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half-humorously observed, he hoped for a time when he 
himself and his present opponents had gone. Then the 
German people would enjoy peace. I hope this millennium 
will not come too soon. In spite of all party strife and 
tumult, we have made, within the last seventeen years, 
enormous strides towards a consolidation of our national 
existence, and, as the history of the legislative compromises 
shows, the very combat has taught our people to respect 
political opponents, to sacrifice party principles to the wel- 
fare of the country, and to seek the strength of one’s own 
position, not in the accumulation of rights, but in the exer- 
cise of duties. 


MORNING SESSION. 


TueEspay, May 24, 1887. 
The American Historical Association convened for its 
second morning session at 10 o’clock on Tuesday, President 
Winsor in the chair. The first paper of the day was by 
John Martin Vincent, of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
was entitled: “A Study in Swiss History.” The text 
follows: 


Mr. Vincent’s Paper on Swiss History. 


Following up that sentimental interest which all Ameri- 
cans naturally feel in a sister republic, the writer was led, 
some years ago, while at a foreign university, to begin more 
extended studies of the history of Switzerland, with eventual 
publication in view. It is no longer necessary to rise to the 
“Defence of the Constitution,” and exhibit to timorous 
countrymen the workings of successful republicanism, as did 
President John Adams so admirably, when our constitution 
was new ; but it appeared to the author that the histories of 
Switzerland, written by foreigners, were for the most part 
undertaken by persons educated in a different school of po- 
litical ideas, and hence unable to fully appreciate the aspira- 
tions of the Swiss people. 

It seemed, therefore, worth while to attempt a history of 
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the republic, which, other things being equal, might combine 
the advantages of being written from a republican stand- 
point, as well as by a disinterested spectator. 

Brief residences in Switzerland confirmed the idea, and 
studies in this direction have since had at least a share of 
attention. 

Meanwhile, at the suggestion and under the encourage- 
ment of Prof. Herbert B. Adams, a study of the present in- 
stitutions of the country was also begun, with the view of 
comparing them with our own, under some such title as 
“Civil Government in Switzerland compared with that in 
the United States.”” It was hoped that an excuse for a small 
work of this description might be found in its usefulness to 
students of institutions. 

Unique facilities for this work, considering the wide sep- 
aration of the countries, are afforded by the library of the 
Johns Hopkins University, which, fortunately, possesses the 
books and many of the papers of the late Prof. Bluntschli, 
of international fame, who was not only a native of Switzer- 
land, but an historian of its laws and institutions. To this 
the Swiss Government has of late generously added a large 
collection of documents, historical, administrative, and sta- 
tistical, relating to Federal affairs since 1848. 

With these materials it is possible at least to appreciate 
the work of native specialists. 

The object of this paper is to present a brief historical 
explanation of one or two characteristic Swiss political ideas, 
yet to be found in their constitutional laws. 

Many familiar facts in Swiss history will be repeated 
without further apology, for the purpose of showing their 
bearing upon these topics, and occasional references will be 
made to the experiences through which the United States 
have passed during the solution of similar problems. 

The present Swiss Confederation is composed of twenty- 
two states, which call themselves “sovereign cantons.” The 
Federal constitution enumerates its members by the same 
title; each of the state constitutions says, in effect : “ This, 
under Federal supremacy, is a sovereign state,” and each 
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declares that the sovereignty within the state rests in the 
people as a whole.’ 

This careful definition of the nature of the state, this 
striking emphasis upon isolation and individuality, is not a 
modern product of the study of the rights of man, but a 
phenomenon whose roots run deep into the history of 
Switzerland, and the nature of the Swiss man. Let us notice 
briefly the sources of what may be called this centrifugal 
force, and some reasons for its continuity. 

Although Switzerland now employs three official lan- 
guages, and at least four distinct tongues are spoken in vari- 
ous parts, it need hardly be said that the history of its 
government is a history of Teutonic institutions. German 
communities made the first confederation; Germans were 
the material with which it was for centuries almost ex- 
clusively increased. All other nationalities now included 
were, until ninety years ago, simply allies of the League, or 
still lower, subjects of the same. Hence the sources of 
governmental ideas, the political instincts of the race, are to 
be sought, not in many directions, but chiefly in that branch 
of the German stock which, at the opening of the fifth cen- 
tury, took possession of the country, never to be dislodged. 
As the Burgundians became Frenchmen in language and 
sympathies, we must turn to the Alamanni, and we find in 
that people certain traits conspicuously emphasized. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, writing in the second half of the 
fourth century, states that the Alamanni were ruled by four- 
teen different kings, fully independent of each other, and 
connected by no common government. Occasionally, how- 
ever, and for warlike purposes, they joined together under 
one of these kings, among whom there appear to have been 
different degrees of power or influence. At the end of the 
war, and an instance is given where even at the close of a 
battle, the authority of this general chieftain, like that of 
the English Bretwalda, expired, and the frail confederation 
fell asunder with the accomplishment of its end. 

Nor should we infer that these kings were despots, for 
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Ammianus relates that at the battle of Strassburg, about 
378, the common soldiery aemanded that the leaders dis- 
mount so they should not escape by flight in case of 
disaster. Chlodomar, who was for the time commander-in- 
chief, leaped from his horse and the others followed.’ 

Such were the Alamanni before the Great Migration. 
Characteristic, also, was the conquest and settlement of Hel- 
vetia. A portion of these kings came with their followers 
over the Rhine into the northern part of the province, and 
each tribe apparently selected a place for itself. 

But not only was there a separation of the clans, but there 
would seem to have been a general segregation of individuals. 
With true German instinct, the Alamanni avoided, if they 
did not destroy, the Roman cities with their contracted 
and hateful walls. They betook themselves with flocks and 
herds into the open country, and settled in small numbers 
in manors, hamlets, or villages. 

Manors, or Héfe, were property of leading free men, who, 
selecting suitable localities, quartered about themselves 
only their slaves and tenants. These wrought out for them 
a hard, half-civilized, but independent existence. Here 
again the instinct of isolation exhibited its power. It has 
been estimated from studies of the names of places that in 
Canton Ziirich alone over three thousand manors were set- 
tled in early times, against only about one hundred hamlets 
and some twenty villages.’ 

I pass over the intervening history to the formation of 
the first Confederation. During the eight hundred years 
which have elapsed, the valleys of Schwyz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden have crystallized into feudal dependences with differ- 
ent conditions of personal freedom among the inhabitants 
and with different external allegiances. 

Fragments only of the ancient unqualified freedom re- 
mained. Power to make law there was little beyond what 
concerned their common pastures.* Popular rights found 


' Wietersheim: ‘* Gesch. der Vélkerwanderung,” III., 379 
* Meyer: ‘‘ Die Ortsnamen des Kantons Ziirich.” 
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expression in the application of law, in attendance at court, 
and in sitting upon juries in local trials. But though they 
might not elect their own judges, upon one thing they were 
agreed : they would endure no judge or governor who would 
not respect their local customs and traditional usages. In 
defence of this principle the three valleys, in extent less 
than forty miles square, and thinly inhabited, defied the 
armies of Austria. Their external overlordships were dis- 
tinctly acknowledged, but, say the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, “ We have also, in general assembly and with unani- 
mous consent, agreed, determined, and ordained that in the 
aforesaid valleys we will in no wise accept any judge who 
shall have bought this office for money or for any price 
whatever, nor one who is not a resident or fellow-country- 
man.’ They further agreed to settle difficulties between 
the cantons by arbitration, and if one repudiated the sen- 
tence of the referees the other states should compel obedi- 
ence. There was to be also a common outlawry of criminals 
which should include all three valleys, but no common tri- 
bunal. 

After 1309 the three cantons stand on the same level 
of imperial freedom. The charters of Henry VII. guarantee 
that “in no matter, or case at law, shall you be cited before 
the court of a temporal judge, with exception of the court 
of our majesty, outside the limits of the aforesaid valleys.” 
This was the coveted us non evocando. 

With this privilege the measure of local freedom was full. 
The valleys of the League knew henceforth no master but a 
distant and preoccupied empire. 

One by one other cantons were added to the Confederation. 
In 1332, Luzern—but in the language of the agreement, they 
said: “We reserve to our city and the council all their 
jurisdictions, and their customs in respect to citizens as well 
as strangers, as they have been handed down from ancient 
times.” Likewise Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden: “ We 
reserve also for ourselves, each forest canton in particular, 
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within its landmark and borders, its jurisdictions and good 
customs, as handed down from ancient times.”’ 

Twenty years later Ziirich became a member, with the 
additional provision that in case the Burgomaster or Council 
of the city was threatened, the forest states should assist 
them to maintain their offices. But this was to occur when 
requested under the seal of either the Burgomaster or the 
Council, and furthermore, “let it be known especially 
that we have expressly established and required, in respect 
to all who are in this League, that every city, every land, 
every village, every manor, which belongs to any one who is 
in this League, shall continue undiminished in their jurisdic- 
tions, in their privileges, in their charters of freedom, in 
their laws, and in their good customs as they have hitherto 
conducted and brought them down, that no one shall injure 
or hinder another therein.” ’ 

Within the next three years Glarus, Zug, and Bern were 
admitted to the Confederation under similar conditions, and, 
as thus constituted, the League of Eight closed its doors for 
a century and a quarter.’ 

It was an alliance of states for the purpose of warding 
off danger from without and maintaining peace and friend- 
ship within. What were the events which clustered about 
this League and the constitutional traditions which passed 
on with it to following generations of Swiss people ? 

In 1386 and 1388 the famous battles of Sempach and 
Nifels decided, although they did not bring to an end, the 
hundred years’ struggle for independence. But at the same 
time the states which thus covered themselves with glory 
were united by an alliance in which only three were directly 
connected with all the others.* 

It was after the manner of telephone service in which the 
three original cantons acted as the central exchange. When 
the later states wished the help of the League they called 
on the forest cantons, and the latter summoned the rest. 


' ** Fidg. Abschiede,” I., p. 256.  Eidg. Abschiede,” I., 260. 
* * Eidg. Abschiede,” I., pp. 273, 275, 285. 
* Note the provisions for military assistance in charters cited. 
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There were some cross-connections, but in general the touch 
was indirect. So loose was the tie, that in this same battle 
of Sempach Bern refused to co-operate, though she repented 
later. 

Power to compel obedience to the Confederation in ex- 
ternal matters was authorized but invalid. 

Fifty years later civil war broke out, and in 1450 was 
brought to a close in sucha way that the question of a state’s 
right to form foreign alliances found a solution. The bal- 
ance of the League conquered Ziirich and Austria combined. 
The Confederation was much strengthened externally there- 
by, but the occasion left no mark upon the constitution. 
Two great mutual agreements were enacted in the four- 
teenth century. In 1370 the so-called Pfaffenbricf declares 
that the confederates will endure no spiritual courts except 
in spiritual matters or marriage, and private feud is prohib- 
ited without permission of authorities. But the execution 
of this law is left to the place where the culprit resides.’ 

In 1393 the Sempacherbrief, a general military ordinance 
was adopted, in which they endeavored to maintain better 
discipline in battle, regulate plundering, and in some meas- 
ure temper the savagery of war,—in reality a remarkable 
monument in military history,—but that same document 
commands that cowards, deserters, or other breakers of its 
provisions, shall be tried by their own land or city, and if 
“one be found guilty before them to whom he belongs, and 
whose duty it is to judge, he shall forfeit his life and goods 
to them to whom he belongs and to xo one else.””* In other 
words, federal law, but state trial and execution, even in 
national treason. 

Between 1474 and 1477 the Swiss destroyed the most am- 
bitious monarch of Europe, Charles the Bold; won the world- 
famous battles of Grandson, Murten, and Nancy ; and annihi- 
lated the flower of chivalry; yet the general constitution of 
the countfy was the same disjointed artifice which had been 
framed for the League of Eight one hundred and thirty years 
before, strengthened only by usage andcommon recollections. 
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Soon after this the states were increased to ten, in an 
agreement in which all are parties, but the relations of the 
original eight are unchanged.’ This Confederation put down 
the Suabian League, practically severed Switzerland from 
the empire, and, in fact, for fifty years after the Burgundian 
war held the balance of power in Europe. 

Three more cantons were taken in, Basel, Schaffhausen, 
and Appenzell. These were required to give aid when the 
Confederation carried on war against a common enemy, but 
in case of strife among the other cantons there was the 
remarkable provision that these three states should try to 
settle matters peaceably, and in case they failed and it came 
to war, they should sz? s¢z//, let the others fight it out, and 
aid no party.’ 

This Confederation of thirteen states endured without 
change of actual members two hundred and eighty-five 
years. 

National affairs were discussed in general diets, as, in fact, 
they had been from the beginning, but they were diets 
which lacked the very essentials of republican government— 
majority rule and power of execution. 

Each canton sent two delegates but possessed only one 
vote. Resolutions passed, not by the consent of the 
majority of the states, nor even on the vote of nine states, 
as in our old Confederation, but only by unanimous agree- 
ment. Not only this, but delegates were expected to have 
the special instructions of the home government before 
the final vote. If these were not given in advance it was 
usual to defer consideration to an adjourned meeting, in 
order to allow consultation.” Having enacted a law, there 
was no power to enforce obedience. One state could, 
in the first place, block the most ardent desires of the 
whole Confederation, and even when unanimous consent 
was given, it often happened that one or more cantons 
failed to obey. Certain laws, for instance those against 
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private foreign pensions and enlistment, though desired by 
all the governments, found no general obedience. In fact, 
it came finally to pass that the diets could make few unani- 
mous resolutions other than in regard to the management 
of their common property.’ 

The Confederation grew weaker as it grew older. 
The states did as they pleased, and the national spirit 
decayed, but it was not altogether the natural outcome of 
cantonal sovereignty. Let us note a few things which 
caused this principle to be exaggerated, and then, as it were, 
petrified in national politics. 

In a paper read before this Association last year upon 
the “ State-Rights Theory in American Politics,” it was 
stated that at a certain period of our history the question of 
pure state rights became overshadowed by larger questions 
of unequal sectional equilibrium.’ 

The same phenomenon appears in the Swiss republic, and 
the wedge of sectional separation was entered when cities 
began to be joined to a Confederation of pastoral states. 
Lucerne and Ziirich were allies, vitally necessary to the 
maintenance of the League, but they brought in with them 
germs of division which were unfortunately allowed to bear 
fruit. The jealousies of democratic and aristocratic cantons 
are too familiar to call for extended details. 

At the beginning there was no question as to the equality 
of all the states, but the more rapid enlightenment of the 
cities, their superior wealth and intelligence, soon gave them 
a directing influence. The country states saw the city states 
bent on widening their borders, buying here, conquering 
there, attaining more respect in foreign eyes than them- 
selves, and exhibiting ambition beyond their own simple 
desires. They feared the towns would some day seek to 
annex them. Nor was this distrust entirely unwarranted, 
for the aristocratic cities invariably treated their country 
possessions less favorably than the municipal. 


' Blumer: ‘* Bundesstaatsrecht,” I., 16. 
* Pres. Welling of Columbian University. See ‘* Secretary’s Report,” Papers 
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Consequently the democratic states often resisted good 
national policy for fear of giving greater influence to the 
cities. This was why the League of Eight shut its doors 
for a century and a quarter. So long as the country cantons 
had five votes, counting the mixed district Zug, they refused 
to admit Freiburg and Solothurn, which would have strength- 
ened the hands of the cities. 

Secondly, the principle of state equality, not necessarily 
state rights, came painfully near wrecking the republic at 
the close of the Burgundian war. It had up to that time 
been customary to divide all conquests and booty of war 
equally among all the cantons engaged. Territory was not 
parted, but governed in company, each state taking its turn 
at furnishing officers, and all sharing in the surplus revenues. 
This equal division, however, met with the increasing protest 
of the larger cantons, until, at the time the immense spoils 
of Charles the Bold were brought in, ill-feeling rose to a 
quarrel. On the one side it was claimed by the forest 
cantons that Bern had absorbed most of the territory for 
which all had fought, and on the other, by the larger states, 
that it was not fair that a little canton like Uri, for instance, 
should have an equal share with Bern, which furnished three 
times as many soldiers. Neither side would give way. Diet 
after diet failed to effect a reconciliation. Mutual reprisals 
and rumors of secret agreements added fuel to the flame. 
Civil war was about to burst out, when the words of one 
man, a pious recluse, Nicholas von der Fliie, laid the storm. 
He advised that lands be divided equally among the states, 
but movable spoils according to the number of men fur- 
nished for the war.’ All parties accepted this very just com- 
promise. The precious principle of state equality had been 
respected, and also there had been observed, for the first time 
in the history of the republic, the principle of numerical 
representation. But there the latter idea halted, and for 
three hundred years found no wider application. To the 
mountaineers, the founders of the Confederation, it seemed 
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humiliating to have smaller voice in its affairs, and further 
compromise ceased. 

Another separating influence was generated by the mer- 
cenary service. After the terrible defeat at Marignano, the 
Swiss refused, as a national undertaking, to fight any more 
for the benefit of neighboring powers, but would furnish re- 
cruits for their armies." These were raised by the cantonal 
governments, and remained under their general orders in the 
field. Consequently, all the neighboring powers found it to 
their interest to create parties in these governments. They 
sowed pensions and dissensions right and left, and by thus 
working on the greed of men, fostered separation of interests 
among states none too strongly attached before. The 
native agents assisted them in this by creating rather than 
removing obstacles, in order that more money might be 
passed through their sticky hands. 

When reform was attempted the mountain districts re- 
fused to accede, and insisted on their state rights. 

Religious dissensions, also, following the Reformation, 
tore the frail Confederation into shreds, set region against 
region, canton against canton, and parted solid states. 

The aggressiveness of both parties, upheld by the fervor 
of faith, caused suspicion and fear to arise between neighbors 
who had every reason for unity. Each canton clung jeal- 
ously to its own individuality and ancient customs for fear 
that religious fanaticism would blot them out. Every now 
and then the republic would be split up into smaller confed- 
erations for the purpose of maintaining the rights of state 
sovereignty. Thus by these sectional strifes the idea of 
isolation was handed on, gaining strength as it went and 
becoming more and more a political instinct of the Swiss 
people. 

In short, what the foregoing has attempted to convey is 
this, that the whole political education of that nation, from 
earliest times down to 1798, taught that states should man- 
age no local affairs but their own. 
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In time of danger the sentiment of union, the necessity 
of mutual dependence warded off destruction, but the 
bonds of the Confederacy, like the ropes which bind adven- 
turous travellers on Swiss mountain tops, were laid aside 
upon the level ground of local politics. 

The nation was bound together by a glorious chain of 
memories, traditions, heroisms, sacrifices, but in the very 
battles for existence every man fought under the banner of 
his own canton, followed the regiment of his own district, 
kept step with the company of his own hamlet, or died be- 
side his brother, son, or friend. This was the ancient Ger- 
man instinct and this the language of the war ordinances 
of the republic: “ Let every man stand, by the flag of his 
own land or city, after the manner of the fathers.” 

It came to pass that baser motives also weakened national 
union till it hung by a single thread. Our own republic was 
nearly divided on a question of human property. The Swiss 
Confederation, on the contrary, was for a long time almost 
solely held together by the common ownership of subjects. 
The regulation and division of protits of territories held in 


partnership, where the people, though not slaves, were une- 
quivocally subjects, came to furnish almost exclusive occu- 
pation for the federal diets. It was for the interest of the 
states to remain in the partnership, equally their interest to 
be individual, to enjoy a share, and to admit no more states 
to the union that this share be not diminished. 

Towards the end of the 18th century the evils of this lack 
of union were recognized on all sides. 

In 1798 the remedy arrived. A consultation of French 
doctors sat upon the case of Switzerland. Having rejuve- 
nated France, the Paris revolutionists proposed to reform 
the rest of the world. Switzerland must be made a unit 
state, and so it was. The ancient cantons, cradled in inde- 
pendence and grown old in isolation, were suddenly trans- 
formed into departments of a single government and called 
the Helvetic Republic.’ 

Not only that, but the forest states, proud originators of 
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the Confederation, were lumped into one department, with 
the avowed purpose of gerrymandering out of power any 
democratic opposition to the new order of things. Bern, 
the greatest of the aristocratic cantons, was divided into 
four, and the subject territories erected into departments 
having equal rights with the others, much to their own de- 
light, but to the great chagrin of their former masters. The 
state was to be ruled by a governor, a directory, a senate, 
and a great council, and the departments by a host of pre- 
fects, sub-prefects and officers never before seen in Switzer- 
land, and all of them with unheard-of salaries. Swiss citi- 
zens were compelled to fight in French wars, in which they 
had no interest, and if they objected to this kind of govern- 
ment, French bayonets stood ready to convince them of its 
excellence. 

The public moneys, of which some of the cantons had a 
huge store, were squandered, state property alienated, 
and a debt of 20,000,000 francs saddled upon the coun- 
try. The Swiss grew tired of the new régime, and after a 
five years’ miserable existence, it was chased across the 
border. 

Napoleon Bonaparte by the Act of Mediation restored 
a large measure of the autonomy of the cantons, but left a 
central government much superior to that before the revo- 
lution.’ Yetthis improvement was accompanied by more 
French soldiers, by a forced dependence upon France in 
commercial as well as political matters, and by loss of terri- 
tory at strong strategic points, which Napoleon thought 
would be more useful to him than to the Swiss. The new 
constitution contained a definition of powers found in the 
American Articles of Confederation, but discarded by the 
makers as well as by the amenders of our present organic law: 
“ The cantons enjoy all the powers which are not expressly 
delegated to the Federal authority.” * Yet under the drag- 
onlike protection of France this was not an unmixed en- 
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joyment, and such unity had little to recommend it to the 
patriotic citizen. 

The fall of Napoleon was the signal for reaction. The 
greater cantons demanded a return to the old status and 
their ante-revolutionary supremacy. The relapse would 
have been worse had it not been for the allied powers, who 
would guarantee neutrality only on condition that the new 
cantons be maintained and free.’ 

The period from 1815 to 1848 was one of gradual political 
enlightenment, but the structure upon which improvement 
was made began with the words, “ The twenty-two sovereign 
cantons of Switzerland,” and finished its articles without an 
expression containing ‘‘ Federal authority.” * 

Article 8 says: “ The diet undertakes the management, 
according to the regulations of the treaty of Confederation, 
of such matters as are laid upon it by the sovereign States 
of the League. It consists of the delegates of the twenty- 
two cantons who vote according to their instructions. 
Every canton has one vote which shall be made known by 
one delegate.’”’ They had, however, advanced to majority 
rule, and two-thirds could declare war. 

The steps toward closer union during this period were 
many, but were the result of political renaissance taking 
place first in the cantons themselves, a realization of nine- 
teenth-century necessities, and took the form of treaties 
among the states rather than of amendments to the general 
constitution. 

Concordats,’ on the laws of commerce, postal service, 
validity of marriage, and other subjects, showed the value 
of more centralization and wonted the people to its presence. 
But it needed the fright of one more danger to compress 
the republic into its present form. The Catholic secession 
of 1847-48 came so near to success, that the people gladly 
gave more power to the Federal authority, and in 1848 a 
constitution similar to that of the United States was framed 
which stands as the basis of the present revision of 1874. 


' Vienna Congress, Art. LX XIV. 
Bundesvertrag, 1815. Bluntschli: ‘*‘ Bundesrecht,” II., 358. 
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Switzerland obtained its final union sixty years later than 
the United States, and yet remains behind them in central 
power; but, in consideration of what has been said, in con- 
sideration of national instincts, national experiences, and 
political education, is it any wonder that the words “ sover- 
eign state’ should be conspicuous in its constitution? All 
the elevating memories of the national history, all the in- 
spiring traditions which had been bred into national senti- 
ment generation after generation, were connected with a 
league of states of almost insulated independence. The 
darker periods, when fraternal feeling lost its hold, and when 
disunion received its just reward, were enveloped in motives, 
religious, ambitious, or pecuniary, which are so deeply 
wrought into human nature that isolation, once engendered, 
easily perpetuated itself, grew deeper, and fastened itself 
into the national habit of thought. 

Then when solidarity was first offered, the form of it was 
so historically crude and so rudely forced upon the country, 
that, although common misery broke down many old 
prejudices, love for unity could hardly come out of it. 

Reaction was a most natural result, and it needed the 
economic as well as the political advancement of this 
century to bring the state to its present form. 

It is usual, in summarizing the history of Switzerland, to 
trace the growth of the federal idea, the tentative steps to- 
ward centralization. That is perhaps the more grateful task. 
But the opposite side of the question has been chosen for 
this occasion, in order to explain the existence to-day and 
the continuity from time past of a trait of character which 
has played a vital part in the evolution of that state. Con- 
federation was the means of its greatness, but behind that, 
the motive to union, the mainspring of political combina- 
tion, was desire for local independence. Without it the 
Swiss republic would not have existed. At the beginning 
there would have been nothing else to fight for. Later on 
there would have been no reasons for wider combinations, 
and although it was at times sadly abused, the Swiss peo- 
ple, as they look back over the history of their neighbors 
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who fell under the power of dynasties, may thank fortune 
that the principle was preserved. 

There are several other constitutional provisions which 
are accounted for by this same idea. The federal govern- 
ment is not allowed tokeepa standing army. The situation 
is almost exactly the reverse of that in the United States, 
for the cantons are permitted to maintain three hundred 
standing troops each. The federal government, however, 
has a monopoly of powder manufacture and assumes control 
of all armies in time of war. 

The Swiss conception of the national executive is also a 
natural survival. While we have gone so far as to say that 
the administration is vested in a single man, the Swiss re- 
public, although it also has a president, declares, in Article 
95: “‘ The highest executive and directorial authority of the 
Confederation is exercised by a federal council composed of 
seven members.” The president is selected from one of 
these by the federal congress. 

Central authority in Switzerland since the birth of the 
republic has always been vested in a committee, and in a 
committee it is to-day. 

That peculiar veto power known as the Referendum in 
its present form is a modern invention, but the principle be- 
hind it is as old as the nation. 

The word comes from the usages of the old federal diets, 
in which, as said above, the delegates did not decide matters 
themselves, but voted ad referendum, and submitted their 
actions to the home government. Where pure democracies 
continued, all law-making, of course, remained with the peo- 
ple, but in the more or less aristocratic republics it escaped 
their hands. The power to decide upon organic law was the 
first to be recovered. When an amended Helvetic constitu- 
tion was submitted to popular vote in 1802 this was accom- 
plished. The power to veto an ordinary law made by repre- 
sentatives was established for the first time in modern days, 
in 1831, in the Canton of St. Gall.’ It was a compromise be- 
tween the party which wanted to establish pure democracy, 
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and the party of representative government. They agreed 
that, if enough citizens desired, any law could be submitted 
to the people. This was a triumph of democracy beyond 
the dreams of Rousseau. He had little hope that in his rig- 
orous country true self-government would ever exist. The 
land was too large and too cold for town-meeting legislation. 
But by this happy thought, the citizen has been enabled to 
make or unmake the most important laws of his country, 
statutory as well as constitutional, without leaving his own 
village, or standing out in the cold. 

It is, however, only the same old Swiss voter of centuries 
ago telling his member of the diet to conclude nothing im- 
portant without his consent. The custom has since spread 
so that nearly all of the twenty-five governments in Switzer- 
land have some form of Referendum. 

The position which Switzerland occupies as a neutral 
State, with liberal institutions, in the midst of countries less 
favorably endowed, is one which attracts our sympathies. 
We pride ourselves in our land of the free, the refuge for the 
poor and oppressed of every clime. Switzerland shares this 
mission with us, and has long been a retreat for the dissatis- 
fied and the exile. But more than this, its central situation, 
combined with its neutral politics, has given it an interna- 
tional function which is interesting to note. Uncontami- 
nated by the ambitions of its neighbors, it offers to contend- 
ing nations a quiet spot in which to settle their disputes by 
the peaceful means of arbitration. It is not only a place of 
occasional conventions, but also the established centre of a 
host of continuous international agreements, commercial 
treaties, the universal postal union, the telegraphic union, 
and others, which render peace and freedom necessary, and 
therefore secure within her borders. A poet might look for- 
ward here to see the parliament of man, but the historian, 
looking back, will find again the ancient Alamanni. 

They tell us now that this name comes down from “ Alah,”’ 
sacred groves which once existed in primeval Germany, and 
formed a central gathering-place for the tribes of the Sem- 
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nones. Here the nations, born to war and nurtured in con- 
tention, met on holy ground. Here strife was laid, and 
bound by ties of one religion they joined, if only briefly, in 
common reverence of higher things. 

These Alah-men moved on. Their country was for cen- 
turies a scene of war, but now again in these last days it is 
a place where swords are sheathed, a sacred spot, an oasis of 
peace. 

After the reading of Mr. Vincent’s paper, ex-President 
Andrew D. White of Cornell said, by way of discussion, 
that the paper pleased him because of the comparative 
method used in it. He thought it very desirable that stu- 
dents and others should be led to compare the institutions 
of other countries with those of the United States in order 
to get new ideas. Travellers in Switzerland found that in 
many things they do better there than here. Roads, for in- 
stance, were greatly superior to those of New York State, 
where it is said the middle of the road is the most fertile 
part of the country, since it is annually plowed up. 

In educational matters, also, they had a way of doing 
things at once instead of waiting for some one to give the 
money and keep his grasp on the interest of the country for 
centuries after he is dead. The speaker was reminded of 
other curious survivals which the paper would doubtless have 
mentioned had time allowed. Especially the curious com- 
bination of feudal with democratic ideas in some of the 
most purely democratic cantons. He said that he visited 
last summer the Swiss ambassador at Berlin, who resides at 
home in Appenzell. In this canton the laws are made by 
popular vote, and they elect every year a landammann or 
governor. In the house of this ambassador he saw three 
swords hanging over the shield, which had been the State 
swords of his grandfather, father, and himself when they 
were landammann. The son also when addressed as the 
young landammann took it also as a matter of course, a nat- 
ural state of things. It was a curious mixture of democratic 
government following family lines. He hoped that the 
writer of the paper would continue his studies in the lines 
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indicated, and wished also to see in all our universities 
schools of comparative legislation such as Laboulaye had in 
France for the study of the methods by which various coun- 
tries had tried to solve political problems. 

The second paper of the Tuesday morning session was by 
General W. W. H. Davis, of Doylestown, Pa., and was upon 
the subject of “‘ The Spaniard in New Mexico.”” The paper 
is given herewith in a somewhat revised form. 


General Davis’ Paper. 


Spain took a leading part in the discovery, exploration 

and settlement of the New World. Although Columbus, the 
discoverer, was not a native, he was in the service of Spain, 
when he looked, for the first time, upon the tropical beau- 
ties of the Western Hemisphere from the quarter-deck of the 
Pinta. 
Spaniards were the first to make a lodgment on the 
mainland ; and the world will never tire of reading the al- 
most fabulous conquests by Cortez and Pizarro, as drawn 
by the pen of Prescott. Another Spaniard, Balboa, born 
neighbor to Cortez, in Estremadura, was the first to look 
down, from the mountains of Darien, upon the tranquil Pa- 
cific Sea, whose waves, as they laved the beach at his feet, 
sang a welcome to the commerce shortly to whiten its 
bosom. 

In their early explorations, the Spaniards did not confine 
themselves to the middle and southern sections of the con- 
tinent. They early seized territory now a part of our own 
country; and at one time there was danger of Spain be- 
coming the ruling power in North America, if not such al- 
ready. Ponce de Leon landed in Florida in 1512, and 
startled the world by announcing the discovery of the 
“Fountain of Youth.” Vasquez de Ayllon, who discovered 
South Carolina, in 1520, was appointed governor of that re- 
gion ninety years before the Cavaliers settled Virginia, and 
a full century prior to the landing of the English Puritans 
on the rock-bound coast of New England. 

Several subsequent attempts were made by Spain to ex- 
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plore and colonize portions of what is now the United 
States—Narvaez, in 1528; De Soto, in 1537, the first to 
reach and cross the Mississippi, and in whose turbulent wa- 
ters his remains were buried; Francisco Vasquez Coronado, 
in 1541 and Pedro Melendez, in 1565. 

Pamfilo de Narvaez, a Spanish cavalier of rank and for- 
tune, whom Charles V. appointed Governor of Florida in 
1527, landed at Tampa Bay, April 12, 1528, with four hun- 
dred men and eighty horses. Among the officers was Alvar 
Nufiez Cabaza de Vaca, grandson of Pedro de Vaca who 
made the conquest of the Canaries at his own expense ; and 
who is described as having the most beautiful and noble 
figure of all the conquerors of the New World ; and, in the 
best days of Spanish chivalry, his valor on the field of bat- 
tle, his resolution in danger, and his constancy and resigna- 
tion in hardship won for him the appellation, “ Illustrious 
Warrior.” 

It is not my purpose to accompany Narvaez; it is enough 
to say he left the coast, the first of May, for the interior. 
After marching a distance estimated at 280 leagues, fight- 
ing several battles, and sustaining severe losses, he returned 
to the Gulf at a point he called the Bay of Horses, one of 
the coves of Apalache Bay, a location confirmed by Afiasco 
and Herrera. 

Their situation was now critical, for the fleet had sailed 
away, leaving them to their fate. There was but one way 
of escape, if that were even practicable: to build boats and 
coast the Gulf to the settled parts of New Spain. After 
great labor, and converting the metal of their equipments 
into tools, nails, etc., the tails and manes of their horses into 
cordage, and the shirts of officers and men into sails, five 
boats were completed and equipped, and on the 22d of Sep- 
tember the 240 survivors embarked upon an unknown sea. 
They sailed to the west, encountering storms and suffering 
from the want of water. The last day of October, they 
discovered and passed the mouths of the Mississippi, two 
years before De Soto reached that river, and five years prior 
to the survivors of his expedition sailing down it. On the 
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4th of November, Vaca's boat, the only one not already 
wrecked, was cast upon a desert island on the coast of 
Louisiana, and himself and companions made prisoners by 
the Indians. They finally reached the mainland, where 
they encountered many vicissitudes, and were subjected to 
the most barbarous treatment. For the next ten years, 
Vaca and three companions, the only survivors of the ex- 
pedition, wandered up and down the central region of 
the continent, finally reaching the settled parts of New 
Spain. 

While we can only approximate the route of these early 
explorers, there can be no question they crossed New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, until recently a part of it, and were the 
first Europeans to tread the soil of that country. Starting 
inland on a general northwest course, they probably struck 
the Red River; ascended it some distance; then turned to 
the west, and traversed the plains to the Canadian fork of 
the Arkansas, near the Great Cafion; continuing, they 
reached the Pecos River, the next stream of any magnitude 
east of the Rio Grande. They encountered many tribes; 
calling one the “ Cow Nation,” from the great number of 
cattle (buffalo) on the banks of the principal river. When 
Espejo was on the Pecos, in 1583, half a century later, he 
named that stream the “ River of Oxen,” for the same rea- 
son ; and I believe these two rivers to be identical. Our 
wanderers crossed the Rio Grande at some undetermined 
point south of Santa Fé. 

Circumstances point their general whereabouts. They 
saw the mesquit tree, of whose berries the Indians made 
flour and baked it into bread, and they ate of the pifion, a 
small and palatable nut, both common to New Mexico. 
They met people wearing emeralds and turquoises, still 
worn as ornaments by the Indians of that country. Some 
of the tribes practised the present sport of the Pueblo Indi- 
ans, of killing rabbits with clubs, and others washed their 
garments with the soapy fibrous root of a species of palm 
now called amolé, and not found out of New Mexico. The 
people of fixed habitations, among whom they travelled for 
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300 leagues, were none other than Pueblo Indians, for they 
alone, of all the inhabitants of that region, had permanent 
dwellings. 

The earliest information the Spaniards of Southern Mex- 
ico had of New Mexico, then known as “ The Country of 
the Seven Cities,’ or Cibola, a word accepted as the Spanish 
for buffalo, was about 1530. An Indian in the employ of 
Nutio de Guzman, the President of New Spain, and said to 
be a native of Tejos, represented that he had traversed the 
country; had visited the Seven Cities, extensive and beau- 
tiful, where entire streets were occupied by workers in the 
precious metals. What a charming delusion to the Spaniard ! 

When Hernandez Cortez said to an Indian governor, soon 
after landing in Mexico: ‘The Spaniards are troubled 
with a disease of the heart, for which gold is a specific rem- 
edy,”’ he epitomized the moving cause of all Spanish explo- 
ration in America. The relation of the Tejos Indian 
aggravated this disease in New Spain, and an attempt was 
made to explore the country, but without success. About 
this time Cabeza de Vaca arrived at Culiacan and confirmed 
what had been heard. He said he had been told of great 
cities, with houses four stories high; the country was popu- 
lous, and abounded in cattle that roamed in great herds ; 
the people were cultivated and lived on maize, pumpkins, 
and other vegetables; and he had seen many towns of fixed 
habitations, whose inhabitants dressed in cotton and tanned 
deer-skins. 

The viceroy immediately sent friar Marcus de Niza to 
explore the country, accompanied by a small escort, and one 
of Vaca’s companions. They set out the gth of March, 
1539, and made a long journey to the northwest. On the 
friar’s return, he gave the most exaggerated account of 
what he had seen, and been told by the Indians, more than 
confirming previous reports. He said he had found the 
country of the Seven Cities that Guzman had searched for 
in vain, and had discovered islands in the South Sea, filled 
with untold wealth. What could be more seductive to the 
adventurous and gold-loving Spaniards? Even the viceroy 
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lent a willing ear to the friar’s stories, and shortly every pul- 
pit resounded with his remarkable discoveries. It was new 
fuel to the flames already consuming them. They could 
not resist the allurements of the unknown with its golden 
lining. 

The conquest of the Seven Cities was now undertaken in 
earnest. The viceroy organized an army of 1500 Spaniards 
and Indians, with tooo horses, and placed it under the 
command of Don Francisco Vasquez Coronado, Governor 
of New Galecia. He is represented as “ a good gentleman, 
and a wise, prudent, and able man’"’; and the chronicler of 
the expedition says: “I doubt whether there has ever 
been collected, in the Indies, so brilliant a troop, particu- 
larly for the small number of 400 men.” The army marched 
from Compostello in January, 1541, amid the acclamations 
of the inhabitants. 

The Spaniards marched almost parallel with the Gulf of 
California to the latitude of the Gila, when they changed 
their direction to the northeast. Crossing that stream near 
Cases Grandes, otherwise Chichilticale, meaning Red Howse, 
Coronado entered upon a barren, broken country, and in 
fifteen days reached the “country of the Seven Cities.” 
The chief town was taken by assault, when the province 
submitted. Instead of seven great cities, the province of 
Cibola contained but that many villages, with houses built 
of mud and stones, and entered by outside ladders ; whose 
inhabitants dressed in skins and cotton stuffs, and the 
women were well-treated. They had priests who preached 
from the highest point in the villages every morning ; and 
the cross was recognized as an emblem of peace. 

The location of this initial point in Coronado’s campaign 
is highly important. After careful investigation, assisted 
by several years’ residence in that country, I believe the 
chief town, the Spaniards took by assault, to have been the 
present Indian pueblo of Zufii, in the western part of New 
Mexico, near the Rio Colorado Chiquito. The approaches, 
surroundings, and location all sustain it. This is confirmed 
by the journal of Cruzate, which states that Zufli was known 
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as the “ Buffalo Province "’ at the time Philip II. ascended 
the throne, twenty-five years after Niza’s explorations. 

Starting from Zufi, as one of the Seven Cities, the subse- 
quent march of Coronado may be intelligently traced. If 
any other location be given it, the student of his campaign 
will find himself at sea without compass or chart. From 
this point several explorations were projected. One party 
went westward into the province of Tusayan, the present 
Moqui pueblos, on the tableaux between the rivers San 
Juan and Colorado Chiquito. Thence they explored the 
country to the river Tizon, the present Great Colorado, and 
from its banks peered down at the silvery stream two thou- 
sand feet below. In Shea’s translation of “ The Expedition 
of San Diego Dionisio de Pefialosa,” the river Tizon is said 
to be the same as the present Gila, an error that cannot 
stand criticism. In the expedition of Saldivar, 1618, in 
going west he struck the Tizon after passing the last of the 
“Moq”’ towns, the present Moqui pueblos, and marched 
two days up that stream “northward.” As the course of 
the Gila is from east to west, and that of the Colorado from 
north to south, Saldivar could not have marched up the 
Gila “ northward.” 

Going eastward, the Spaniards visited Acuco, identical 
with the present Acoma, a strong town on a rock, and 
Cicuyé, a large and strongly fortified village in a narrow 
valley watered by the present Jemez or Guadalupe River, and 
of which province the pueblos of Santa Ana and Silla are 
probably remains. Coronado, in person, visited the provinces 
of Tutahaco, of eight towns, in the valley of the Gallo, of 
which Laguna only remains; Tignex, of twelve towns, on 
the bank of a river, probably the Puerco, now an inconsid- 
erable stream ; Hemes, the Jemez of to-day, fifty miles west 
of Santa Fé; and Quirix, likewise of seven villages, whose 
inhabitants were hostile. 

Coronado received flattering accounts of provinces still 
farther to the east. A native of one of them said a river 
two leagues broad ran through it, in which were fish as large 
as a horse; that the canoes, capable of carrying twenty 
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rowers, were propelled by sails and fitted up in great mag- 
nificence ; that a large golden eagle was fixed in the prow, 
and the master reclined in the stern under a beautiful 
canopy; that the sovereign took his siesta in the shade of 
a great tree, charmed to sleep by the music of little golden 
bells suspended from the branches, which sounded when 
the wind blew, and that the most common vessels were 
made of massive wrought silver, and the plates and por- 
ringers were of gold. _Isit surprising such marvellous stories 
captured the Spaniards of the first half of the 16th century ? 
They would almost move the average American at this day 
from his moorings. 

The Spaniards now resume their march to the northeast 
over the Jemez mountains, crossing the Rio Grande, proba- 
bly between the present pueblos of Cochiti and San Ylde- 
fonso and a little to the north of Santa Fé; through the 
spurs and foot-hills of the Rockies, and reached the Great 
Plains northeast of Fort Union. After marching a con- 
siderable distance upon the plains, encountering wander- 
ing Indians, called Querechos, and others, who spoke’ of 
having seen Vaca and his companions, meeting with great 
herds of buffaloes, and hearing of a river to the east that 
might be followed down for ninety days without leaving an 
inhabited country, the army returned to the west of the 
Rio Grande. 

Coronado separated himself from the army, and with an 
escort of thirty horsemen set off in search of the town of 
Quivira, of which he had heard fabulous accounts from his 
guides. It was represented as large and populous, but when 
reached, after a long journey, it was found to be a small 
village resembling those of New Spain. There is nothing 
in the Spanish text to fix the location of Quivira, and we 
are left almost wholly to conjecture. Shea, on the author- 
ity of Friar Freytas, the chronicler of Pefialosa’s expedition 
of 1662, locates it out on the plains, northeast of Santa Fé, 
and probably east of the Missouri River. We think this an 
error. Noruin, great or small, bearing this name, has ever 
been discovered in all that section. We should look for it 
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in another direction. In the county of Valencia, New 
Mexico, about one hundred and fifty miles south of Santa 
Fé, is a ruin known as the “Grand Quivira.” Thirty-five 
years ago it covered an area 950 by 450 feet, and the re- 
mains include the ruins of a stone church and monastery, 
and no doubt belonged to a Spanish mission. The name 
was probably handed down from an Indian town that stood 
on or near the spot. All the surroundings indicate great 
age; large cedar trees are growing upon an old road-bed ; 
there is no trace of cultivation, and the nearest water is fif- 
teen miles away. Whether this is the Quivira of Pefialosa 
and Coronado must be determined by future investigation. 

While the expedition of Coronado dissipated the romantic 
stories of the greatness and richness of the Seven Cities, it 
developed the fact that New Mexico had a numerous popu- 
lation, living in fixed habitations grouped in villages, with 
the elements of a rude but interesting civilization. 

Two further attempts were made by the Spaniards to ex- 
plore New Mexico in the next forty years, by Augustin 
Ruiz and two Franciscan friars in 1581, who were killed 
twenty miles south of Santa Fé, and by Antonio de Espejo, 
who led a small party thither the following year. They 
gave such a flattering account of the country and of the 
mines of precious metals, the Viceroy of New Spain deter- 
mined to take possession and colonize it. 

This work was entrusted to Don Juan de Ofate, who 
entered the country in 1591 with four hundred armed men, 
one hundred and thirty families as settlers, and a corps of 
Franciscan friars to convert the Indians. The natives 
received them as friends; the new settlers began to build 
and plant, and peace and plenty smiled on every hand until 
that disturber of the age, Spanish thirst for gold, stepped in 
to destroy the sweet harmony that prevailed. A keen hunt 
for gold and silver was now set on foot, and as mines were 
opened and worked the cultivation of the soil was neglected. 
The sacred aphorism, “‘ The love of money is the root of all 
evil,” was never more forcibly demonstrated than in the 
settlement of Spanish America. 
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In a few years the Spaniards assumed the prerogative of 
masters, and harmony between the races vanished. The In- 
dians were forced to work in the mines; assume a form of 
worship they neither understood nor sympathized with; 
and support priests in every village. Their favorite dance, 
the cachina, one of their religious rites, was interdicted ; 
their altars removed ; their estufas closed. No people, civ- 
ilized or savage, can be touched in a tenderer spot. 

At length the Indians looked upon the Spaniards as in- 
truders and tyrants; their yoke galled, and they longed to 
throw it off. Several attempts were made at armed rebel- 
lion, prior to 1670, but failed; in each instance being be- 
trayed by one of their own number, or overpowered imme- 
diately they took up arms. But failure did not dampen 
their ardor. 

Spanish oppression reached high-water mark in 1680, and 
the Indians determined to bear it no longer. In that year, 
Popé, a distinguished San Juan Indian, who exercised a 
controlling influence over his brethren, combined the Pueb- 
los against their oppressors. He had active and zealous 
co-laborers. Among these were Catite, a half-breed Queres 
Indian, Tacu of San Juan, Jaca of Taos, and Francisco of San 
Yidefonso. Popé traversed the country like another Peter 
the Hermit, and, with an eloquent tongue, pictured their 
wrongs to the Indians and aroused them to resistance. He 
told them their Great Father,and chief of all the Pueblos, he 
who had been their father since the flood, had commissioned 
him to order his countrymen to rebel against the Span- 
iards; that he had conversed with three departed Indian 
spirits in the estufa of Taos, Caidit, Tilim, and Tlesime, who 
directed him to make a rope of the palm leaf, and tie in it 
knots to represent the number of days before the uprising 
would take place, one of the oldest methods known of re- 
cording events; that he must send this rope to allthe Pueb- 
los in the kingdom, and that each one should signify their 
approval by untying a knot. 

Popé sent the palm-leaf rope from pueblo to pueblo, as 
directed, by the fleetest young men, inviting all to join in 
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the rebellion, and threatening with death those who re- 
fused. Absolute secrecy was enjoined, and a constant 
watch kept upon those likely to divulge the plot ; and not a 
woman was let into the confidence of the conspirators. 
Popé put to death his own son-in law, Nicholas Bua, gov- 
ernor of the pueblo of San Juan, who fell under his suspi- 
cion. The time fixed for the rising was the 1oth of August, 
and the Indians looked forward to it as their day of deliver- 
ance. They had newly bent their bows, and tipped afresh 
their arrows to draw Spanish blood, and awaited the day 
with impatience. 

But in spite of all their precaution treachery lurked in 
their own ranks, and two days before the time a couple of 
Tesuque Indians divulged the conspiracy to the Spanish 
governors. The Indians took up arms at once. That night 
the Pueblos nearest Santa Fé, the capital, began an indis- 
criminate slaughter of all Spaniards who fell into their 
hands, sparing neither priests, women, nor children, except 
a few of the handsomest maidens the warriors reserved for 
wives. 

The rebellion burst upon the Spanish authorities before 
they were prepared to meet it. The settlers were called in 
for refuge, but many were overtaken and massacred ; and 
the capital was put in the best possible state of defence. 


An infuriated body of Indians from the north and south 
marched against Santa Fé and surrounded it. Every effort 
was made to induce them to return home, but they would 
listen to no proposition that did not embrace the immediate 
evacuation of the country by the Spaniards. After a siege 
of ten days, and a desperate sortie by the Spaniards, the 
garrison and citizens withdrew from the town in the night, 
and marched down the river to El Paso. 

The Indians took possession of Santa Fé and commenced 
the work of destruction. They danced, in wild delight, 
around the burning churches and convents, crying: “ God, 
the Father, and Mary, the Mother, of the Spaniards are 
dead,” and that their God alone lived. They re-established 
their heathen rites, with the four cardinal points of the com- 
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pass as their visible church, and made offerings of flour, 
feathers, the seed of the meguey plant, corn, and tobacco to 
propitiate their deity. They then bathed in the little stream 
that flows by the town to cleanse themselves of Christian 
baptism, and ordered all baptismal names to be dropped. 

Popé made a tour of the country, being received with al- 
most regal honors; promising health and good crops to all 
who complied with his demands. He everywhere ordered 
the churches and convents burned, and the articles used in 
Christian worship destroyed. He entered the pueblo of 
Cia riding on a black mule, and dressed in full costume, 
with a bull’s horn fastened on his head. After making a 
speech to the Indians, and sprinkling them with corn meal 
asan emblem of happiness, he and his lieutenants sat down to 
a sumptuous repast, drinking wine from the sacred vessels. 

The heaviest vengeance fell upon the poor priests, who 
were generally put to death by their own flocks. The 
priest at Jemez was first paraded around the church on 
the back of a hog and beaten with sticks; then made to 
get down on all fours, when his cruel persecutors got on his 
back and lashed and spurred him until he fell dead. The 
priests of Acoma were stripped, tied together by a hair rope, 
driven through the streets, then killed with clubs and stones, 
and their bodies thrown into a cave. The priests at Zufi 
were dragged from their cells, stoned and then shot; while 
those at the distant Moqui villages, after suffering many in- 
dignities, were stoned to death. The only silver lining to 
this rebellion is the conduct of the Franciscan friars. They 
were faithful to the last, and in no instance is their flight 
from danger and death recorded. Such devotion to duty 
deserves a place in history. 

After the revolutionary chiefs had finished their journey, 
they returned to their respective pueblos, and set at work to 
consolidate their newly obtained power. If the old Spanish 
MSS. are to be believed, some of the leaders did not long 
retain their power, for it is reported that both Catité and 
Louis Cupavo burst asunder with a report like a gun and 
were carried off by the Devil. 
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The Indians retained possession of the country for almost 
a quarter of a century, in spite of several attempts to recon- 
quer it, and Spanish rule was not re-established until 1703. 

The origin of the people the Spaniards found in New 
Mexico 350 years ago, and their status to-day, are pertinent 
inquiries. Their are two theories as to their origin: one, 
Aztec; the other, Toltec. By tradition, when the Az- 
tecs settled New Mexico they came from the north or 
northwest, and reached their new homes in the valley of 
Anahuac after a period of 150 years; that they travelled by 
stages ; halting, building villages and cultivating the earth. 
Castefiada believed they were of this migratory party, and 
that some of them remained in New Mexico, when the main 
body moved on. 

The Pueblo Indians, themselves, believe they are the peo- 
ple of Montezuma, and he is strangely mixed up in their 
social and religious life. The inhabitants of Pecos, until 
their extinction, believed Montezuma would return to de- 
liver them from the Spaniards; and every morning, at sun- 
rise, one of their number ascended to the house-top and 
looked to the east for their expected savior and king. 
Many years ago, I was shown, at the pueblo of Laguna, 
a strange contrivance they worshipped as Montezuma, and 
which the governor told me was both God and the brother 
of God. A Jemez Indian told Lieutenant Simpson that 
God and the sun were one. 

On the other side we have conflicting testimony. Albert 
Gallatin, who investigated the subject with great care, and 
whose judgment is entitled to great consideration, believed 
the people the Spaniards found in New Mexico to be of 
Toltec origin. Humboldt says the Aztec language differs 
essentially from that spoken by the Pueblo Indians; while 
Castefiada said the latter were unknown to the inhabitants 
of Mexico prior to the exploration of Vaca and his com- 
panions. 

That the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico are the same 
people the Spaniards encountered in their search for the 
Seven Cities, there is no question. They live in the same 
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quaint villages, half fortification, half dwelling, standing 
where they then stood, and many of them bear the same 
names ; they have the same manners and customs, are gov- 
erned by the same laws, enforced by the same officer with 
the same title. They eat the same food, dress, substantially, 
the same, practise the same heathen rites in the secrecy of 
the estufa, and believe in witchcraft, as probably did their 
ancestors a thousand years ago. But they are not the same 


powerful people. In numbers they have been reduced to 


about ten thousand, living in twenty-six villages, mostly 
in the valley of the Rio Grande. In the days of their 
strength they formed four distinct nationalities, speaking as 
many languages: Peros, Teguas, Queres, and Tagnos or 
Tanos. The languages of the first three remain, but the 
Tagnos has become extinct. The villages are not grouped 
according to nationalities, but widely separated, some that 
speak the same language being three hundred miles apart. 
The cause of this dispersion is buried deep with other mys- 
teries that surround this interesting people. In the days of 
their greatest strength the Queres were the most powerful of 
all the Pueblo nations, and in their conflicts with the Span- 
iards they sent the ablest warriors into the field and fur- 
nished the most cunning statesmen to the council chamber. 


The concluding paper of the Tuesday morning session 
was by Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University. 
Subject : “ The Historic Name of Our Country.” 


Abstract of Professor Tyler’s Paper. 


To many thoughtful people the technical and official des- 
ignation of our country, “ United States of America,” is un- 
satisfactory. To begin with, they object to it because it is not 
a word but a phrase, not a single sound like France, Italy, 
Germany, England, but a mere agglomeration of words, a 
political formula, at once awkward to use and utterly void 
and dry of all that is picturesque and lovable. It is a-desig- 
nation from which we have no means of describing ourselves 
but by a ccircumlocution. Then, too, that part of the phrase 
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which is composed of the word “ America”’ is objected to 
as a monument of injustice to Columbus. Furthermore, 
the word “ America,” it is said, does not distinguish our 
country, since it is equally applicable to the whole hemi- 
sphere. Finally, the words “ United States” do not cor- 
rect the indefiniteness, there being several other “ United 
States ” in this hemisphere. 

These objections have been felt ever since we became a 
nation, and many attempts have been made, with more or 
less seriousness, to induce the people of this country to 
agree to adopt and use some one name as the exclusive and 
permanent sign of our national identity. Thus during the 
past one hundred years, at least nine different words have 
been brought forward for this purpose : Columbia, Allegania, 
Apalachia, Washington, Vesperia, Freeland, Fredonia, Ca- 
botia, and Vinland. 

Of course these attempts have failed, for the simple 
reason that the name by which a country and a people are 
known in the world is always a growth, and can never be 
manufactured to order. From this it follows that whenever 
the name of any nation has become matter of general usage 


among men, that name has become historic, and has passed 
beyond the reach of criticism on whatever score, whether 
that of original injustice, or of original indefiniteness, or of 


lack of euphony, or what not. The question therefore is: 
Has our country such a name? Some consideration will 
show that it has such a name—the single word America; 
not North America, nor South America, but just America; 
and this by a usage which began more than two hundred 
and fifty years ago, and has been steadily growing ever since. 

This word has been in existence just 380 years; and 
during that time it has passed through at least four distinct 
stages of meaning. Its first meaning, and apparently the 
only one intended for it, was as the name of a supposed 
Asiatic locality—namely, that vast portion of the newly 
discovered lands including what is now called Brazil and 
the country to the south of it. Apparently, there was no 
intention that the word should cover the central regions 
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first seen by Columbus, or the northern regions first seen by 
Cabot. The second stage of meaning began to appear after 
about 34 years, and was the extension of the word over the 
entire western continent. The third meaning was such a 
modification of this as came from the recognition of the 
two great bulks of land in the New World forming two con- 
tinents, and to be distinguished as North and South Amer- 
ica. In this way, the separate word, America, was less and 
less used as a separate continental term, and was left com- 


paratively free to be appropriated, as it began to be during 


the first half of the seventeenth century, as the distinguish- 
ing name of the English portion of the northern continent. 
This leads up to the fourth meaning,—as the collective name 
for the English colonies here in the seventeenth century, 
and adhering to them as they became grouped into thirteen 
colonies, and growing with them as they passed through 
their several constitutional forms as united colonies, as con- 
federate states, and finally as States united into one nation. 
The progress of this usage was then traced in colonial 
charters, state papers, parliamentary speeches, colonial 
declarations, pamphlets, private correspondence, newspapers, 
etc., down to the present,—all going to establish the prop- 
osition that the word America is the historic name of our 
country, and quite as much so in the usage of other peoples, 


as of ourselves. 
Report of the Committee on the President’s Address. 


After the literary exercises Tuesday morning, the follow- 
ing report was made to the Association : 

The committee, to whom was referred that portion of the 
president’s address relating to assistance by the general 
government in collecting, preserving, and calendaring 
American historical manuscripts, beg leave to report : 

I. The need of such assistance is abundantly shown in 
the present neglected and perishing condition of a great 
number of most valuable historical manuscripts now in pri- 
vate hands in this country. 

Il. The propriety of such assistance by the government 
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in the general direction now indicated is already established 
by numerous precedents, in special cases, on the part both 
of the national government and of the governments of the 
several States. 

III. For the purpose of testing public opinion upon this 
subject during the coming year, and especially of consult- 
ing the government respecting the establishment of a com- 


petent, unpaid national commission for the collection, 
preservation and utilization of historical manuscripts, it is 
recommended that a committee of seven be appointed by 
this Association, to take such measures as may seem to 
them most suitable, and to report the same at our next 
annual meeting. 

IV. It is recommended that this committee do consist of 
the following members: Justin Winsor, George F. Hoar, 
John Jay, Andrew D. White, Rutherford B. Hayes, A. R. 
Spofford, and Theodore F. Dwight. 

V. The secretary of the Association is requested to send 
at an early date a copy of these resolutions to each member 
of the committee just named. 

M. C. TYLER, 
GEO. W. CULLUM, 
MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN. 


\FTERNOON JOINT SESSION. 
TUESDAY, Afay 24, 1887 

The American Historical and the American Economic 
Associations met Tuesday afternoon, at 3 o'clock, for a 
joint session in Sander’s Theatre, at Harvard University. 
Mr. Justin Winsor, and General Francis A. Walker pre- 
sided. In the audience were many citizens of Cambridge 
and students from the University. The first paper of the 
session was upon the subject of “ Our Legal Tender De- 
cisions: a Study in our Constitutional History,” by Professor 
E. J. James, of the Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania. This paper will be issued among the “ Publica- 
tions of the American Economic Association.” Thesecond 
paper was by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard Uni- 
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versity, and was entitled: “ The Biography of a River and 
Harbor Bill.” The paper is here printed in full : 


Dr. Hart’s Biography of a River and Harbor Bill. 


To write a complete and accurate history of an important 
Act of Congress would be to throw an illumination upon 
our national legislation, national government, and national 
character. For every important statute is the resultant of 
all the social, political, and economic forces at work in the 
country. Still more, the process of legislation, if we could 
follow it at every stage, would be seen to explain some of 
the most obscure and most interesting phases in the life of 
the nation. But who is to disentangle the threads? Who 
can discover the undercurrents of influence of individuals, of 
corporations, of municipalities, of States, of private counsel- 
lors, of voluntary advocates, of paid lobbyists? who is to 


assign the right equivalent to each member of the legislative 
body ? to the President, to his seven official advisers, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to each of the 
seventy-six Senators and three hundred and twenty-five 
Representatives? Above all, who is to measure the effect 


of tradition, precedent, and forms of organization? We 
have a careful and reasonably exact record of words spoken 
and action taken on the floors of Congress ; but who will tell 
us what goes on in committee, or in private conference, or 
in the lobby ? who knows the motives which cause votes 
to combine and separate ? 

The paper to-day is, therefore, not a history of the River 
and Harbor Bill of 1887. It is an attempt to consider it as 
one might study the life of a rather obscure public man; the 
outward events are few and uninteresting; but at every 
stage we come in contact with persons and organisms which 
the bill helps us to explain. The dullest man may meet 
and observe kings. The dreariest act for internal improve- 
ments illustrates at the same time the manner of legislating 
in Congress, and the way in which the public funds are spent. 

There is a reason why the annual River and Harbor Bill 
especially rewards the student. It is a sort of comet in the 
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congressional planetary system. Other appropriation bills 
appear each year in about the same form, pass through the 
same sort of debate, and are approved as the same matter of 
course. The River and Harbor Bill has an orbit of its own; 
no man is able to predict its splendor or the time of its ap- 
pearance. It dashes into Congress, and is attracted hither 
and thither ; and to the last moment it is uncertain whether 
it will escape on its parabolic path, or collide with a dis- 
agreement of the Houses, or an executive veto. For this 
erratic behavior there are two causes: the bill is made up 
by a special machinery, and the bill is a luxury. Members 
of Congress must have their salary and mileage; and pen- 
sioners, diplomats, and Presidents must be paid; but rivers 
will flow and tides rise whether the appropriation passes or 
fails. The enemies of the bill are, therefore, sure to attack 
it, without any fear of crippling the government, and a 
counter effort is made to introduce it in a form as inoffensive 


as possible. 
Before the bill is finally submitted to Congress it passes 
through four stages of preparation: local engineers survey 


and estimate ; the chief of engineers estimates; the Secre- 
tary of War estimates; and the committee considers. The 
preliminary survey must have been authorized by a previous 
River and Harbor Act, and is not permitted until the local 
engineer has reported that the improvement will be of public 
necessity, and that the place is worthy of improvement. 
If, as often happens, he reports against it, no survey is 
made; otherwise he then submits a plan and estimates. 
The chief of engineers may alter the plan and pare down 
the estimate. 

The official life of our bill began October 28, 1886, when 
the chief of engineers submitted his report, and set down as 
sums which might profitably be spent in the fiscal year 
1887-88, items footing about $30,000,000. The Secretary 
of War, in his report, November 30, 1886, pared down, in 
his turn, and estimated “for improving rivers and harbors, 
$10,175,870." Save in exceptional cases, the War Depart- 
ment considers itself the agent of Congress in ascertaining 
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the practicability of improvements, and in forming engineer- 
ing plans; and makes no suggestions as to the policy of in- 
ternal improvements, or of authorized expenditures. 

The Egyptians named not the name of Osiris, and it is 
with some trepidation that I mention the Standing Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on Rivers and Har- 
bors—more particularly since it has seen fit to recommend a 
survey of the Charles River from Boston to Watertown, 
Massachusetts. There is a mystery hovering over the opera- 
tions of standing committees of Congress, a mystery only 
partially removed by Professor Woodrow Wilson in his ad- 
mirable book on “ Congressional Government.” That com- 
mittee of which I have just spoken is one of the few House 
committees, besides the Committee on Appropriations, which 
has the power of reporting general appropriation bills. Upto 
March, 1883, the annual River and Harbor Bill was prepared 
by the Committee on Commerce. In several successive 
Congresses it was attempted to divide that committee, which 
the House was pleased to think overburdened. In 1882, 
the Chairman, Mr. Reagan, forced through the House the 
worst River and Harbor Bill that has ever been passed. In 
December, 1883, Congress adopted a new rule, placing under 
the control of a new committee all measures relating to 
rivers and harbors. In this case the immense power of the 
Speaker, through his appointment of committees, was well 
exercised. Mr. Willis of Kentucky, the Chairman of the 
River and Harbor Committee, has shown himself a candid, 
industrious, fair, and honest man. That two of his four 
bills have failed, is due rather to amendments forced upon 
him than to measures which he has introduced. 

It is no sinecure to sit as one of the fifteen members 
of the committee. In the first place, to that committee are 
referred all petitions and memorials and all individual bills 
bearing on internal improvements. Of the bills, vast num- 
bers were formerly introduced ; at present, members prefer 
to go before the committeein person, and the memorials. are 
in most cases sent direct. Next come the voluminous esti- 
mates of the chief of engineers and his subordinates, cover- 
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ing thousands of pages; the committee then attempts to 
digest the statistics of each river and port seeking an appro- 
priation. The Secretary of War is called upon for informa- 
tion. Mr. Willis has further adopted the plan of asking all 
the members of both Houses to appear before the committee, 
where each has liberty to present the needs of his district or 
State ; and nine tenths of them come forward. In addition, 
there are received and heard delegations from leading cities 
and from chambers of commerce—all upon a similar errand. 

“The horse leech hath two daughters,” said Solomon, 
“crying, give! give!’ and the committee never suffers for 
want of information in favor of appropriations. Unfortu- 
nately, though every job has an advocate, no outsider pleads 
for the public interest; there are a hundred pleas for 
expenditure against one protest at extravagance. There 
is no organized river and harbor lobby, for almost every Con- 
gressman is an interested party. By petitions, bills, reports, 
and arguments informed, the committee begins to frame its 
bill. At once there springs up an ever-recurring difficulty : 
the bill must be carried ; and the number of members who 
believe in a river and harbor bill as in itself meritorious, is 
hardly sufficient to pass it. There is no such proof of the 
national importance of a bill as an item within it for one’s 
own district. On the other hand, the committee must 
select: the general distrust of harbor legislation, the numer- 
ous vetoes, and the fate of members who persisted in voting 
the Act of 1882, all suggest caution. The problem before 
the committee is always: How much may we put in with- 
out offending the newspapers? How much may we leave 
out without losing votes? The estimates of the engineers 
are far greater than the sensitive press will accept, and the 
committee has a rough rule of thumb by which it agrees to 


appropriate a certain proportion of these estimates. In 
1887 the percentage was twenty-five; thus the amount of 
the bill was fixed at $7,500,000. We must not suppose 
that each work receives something ; some of the plans sug- 
gested are too plainly unworthy ; others require too great an 
expenditure ; the committee usually throws out a sixth or 
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an eighth of the items in the engineer's report. Further- 
more, the committee does not scruple to insert items never 
before considered. In this manner in the bill of 1884 was 
included the first appropriation for the Sandy Bay Harbor 
of Refuge at Cape Ann, which is likely to cost $10,000,000, 
and on which there had never been an estimate. 

On January 8, 1887, when all the items had been squeezed 
or expanded till, taken together, they filled up the measure 
of the committee's purpose, the committee reported its bill 
to the House. The date shows a distinct advance over the 
previous régime. Four years ago Mr. Reagan did not report 
his bill till February 20, eleven days before the end of 
the session. In addition, Mr. Willis’ accompanying report 
usually contains a courageous analysis of the bill. It is not 
to be presumed that the bill had the complete approval of 
any member of the committee; it was simply the best they 
could offer with any fair hope of its passing. 

The bantling had now a name. It was “H.R. 10419,” 
and was described as 


“2 


making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes.” The public works were two hun- 
dred and ninety in number, and required a sum of $7,430,- 
000; the “ other purposes " refer to some clauses, directing 
the manner in which the work should be carried on. 

It was a world full of crafty enemies upon which H. R. 
10419 opened its eyes. No sooner was it reported to the 
House of Representatives than a member gave notice that 
“all points of order are reserved on that bill,’ and when, 


having gone through the usual recommittal, it was a second 
time reported, January 11, there was heard the same formula, 
so suggestive of parliamentary stilettos. 

An appropriation bill is one of the few things that the 
House debates thoroughly. The River and Harbor Bill is 
peculiarly open to attack both in principle and detail. In 
1886 each House gave up ten sessions to that one bill—a 
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total of not less than sixty hours of debate. There are at 
least five different parties to the discussion, each of which 
has a peculiar interest, and forwards it in a peculiar way. 
The first is made up of chairmen of other committees, who 
wish to bring forward their own measures, instead of the 
River and Harbor Bill; the second includes all the mem- 
bers with speeches, who wish unlimited general debate; 
next come the men with amendments, who wish only an 
opportunity to insert their item, and assure the House 
it will take but a moment ; the fourth class is determined to 
kill the bill by filibustering. Finally, we have the Chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors; to him other 
chairmen are Paynim knights, to be unhorsed at the first 
onset ; general debate is a waste of time, and speech-making 
convinces nobody; amendment means the insertion of jobs, 
the excision of necessary items, and the disturbance of the 
nice adjustment of interests perfected by the committee ; as 
for filibusters, every right-minded chairman looks upon them 


as piratical enemies of the human race, to be driven from 


the seas by force, or, if necessary, to be taken with guile. It 
is well known that the beginning of each congressional sit- 
ting is given up to miscellaneous business, and an hour to 
the call of committees for bills. Most of the remaining 
time on each of four days, January 15, 22, 24, and 26, was 
devoted by the House to debate on the River and Harbor 
Bill; and, contrary to the general usage, it passed precisely 
as reported. 

The first struggle was with the Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee, who, on three of the four days, vainly 
strove to induce the House to take up one of his bills in- 
stead of H. R. 10419. On each day the House went into 
“Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, to 
consider the bill making appropriations,’ etc. It is in 
Committee of the Whole that bills are perfected, and that 
most of the parliamentary sparring takes place. Its more 
simple rules and more informal practice make it a medium 
of real debate ; here amendments may be offered; an ad- 
mirable rule permits five-minute speeches on each amend- 
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ment, and there is no previous question. The chairman of 
the committee in charge of the bill may and frequently 
does find means to cut off debate ; but Mr. Willis has shown 
himself willing to permit discussion, criticism, and amend- 
ment. It is true that the first gun in the battle was his 
motion that general debate be limited to ten minutes; but 
he readily consented to three hours, to be divided between 
the friends and opponents of the bill as it stood. 

In attempting to go into committee on the second day, 
the filibusters began their tedious tactics, which were kept 
up during a good part of three sittings. Now it was that 
most exasperating device, the cry of “no quorum” on 
every vote; by themselves abstaining from voting, the op- 
ponents of any measure may prevent any amendments or 
action, unless the friends of the bill can keep within calla 
majority of all the members of the House. Now it wasa 
motion to adjourn ; now it was the tedious call of the yeas 
and nays; now it was a meaningless amendment ; now it 
was a frivolous point of order. The rules of the House are, 
on the whole, very lenient toa minority. Two men, backed 
by about twenty votes, caused the bill to stand still for two 
days. In vain did Chairman Willis remind them that he 
had not used his power to pass the bill under suspension of 
the rules, because he preferred fair debate. 

Remonstrance failing, he proceeded to fight them in 
their own fashion. On January 24, Anderson, of Kansas, 
had moved an amendment which has several times been 
proposed, and, indeed, was once inserted by the House ina 
river and harbor bill, viz.: that the appropriation should be 
made in a lump sum, to be expended at the discretion of 
the Secretary of War. He mustered but fourteen votes. 
On the 26, before a singie detail had been discussed, a 
friend of the bill submitted an amendment in almost pre- 
cisely the same terms. The other side, though apparently 
puzzled, feared the gift-bearing Greeks, and opposed the 
motion on the ground that it was an “abdication of its 
functions by the House; for the items would undoubt- 
edly be reinserted by the Senate. Nevertheless the amend- 
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ment was carried, and thus took the place of the original 
bill. There were no longer any items to discuss; the Com- 
mittee of the Whole therefore rose, and the bill was de- 
clared completed, and thus incapable of further amendment. 
Mr. Willis next moved the previous question. At this 
stage the opponents of the bill seem to have seen the trap, 
and interposed points of order. It was too late; instantly 
the friends of the bill whipped about, and voted in the 
House against the substitute which they had just accepted 
in committee. The effect was to leave the bill precisely 
where it stood when reported January 9, but with this im- 
portant difference: under the rules of the House it could 
no further be discussed or amended. The House had 
substituted the amendment for the bill, and the bill for 
the amendment; but the process of substitution could no 
further go. If the trick seem unfair, it must be remembered 
that the House had spent ten hours upon the bill, of which 
time the filibusters had consumed at least one half. Next 
day, January 27, the bill was quietly passed by a vote of 
154 to 95. 

As the Senate debates more carefully than the House, 
and as it guards jealously its prerogative of altering and in- 
creasing House appropriations, H. R. 10419 was now to 
lose its form. Sent to the Committee on Commerce on 
January 28, it was reported back February 17, but how 
changed! It was technically one amendment, but practi- 
cally a new bill. Nearly every item had been raised, and 
many new ones added ; the sum total was nearly $10,300,000, 
instead of the original $7,500,000. Although no item was 
struck out by the Senate, amendments offered by individuals 
added $385,900 to this total. A few amendments were, 
however, ruled out of order because they proposed an ap- 


propriation for work on which there was no estimate, or 


because they were “ legislation,” or, to use a more familiar 
term, were “ riders.”” The characteristic of the Senate pro- 
ceedings was, as it usually is, the increase of appropriations, 
and the introduction of important works not included in the 
House bill. Thus the Mississippi received $1,500,000 as 
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against $1,250,000 in the House bill; $50,000 was inserted 
for the survey of the Hennepin Canal; and $150,000 and 
$350,000 respectively for the Green and Barren, and Port- 
age Lake improvements. The Senate passed the bill as 
amended, February 21, and knowing by long experience 
that the House would not concur, conferees were immedi- 
ately appointed. The Senate had spent seven hours and a 
half on the bill, and had added $3,100,000. 

As there was technically but one amendment to its 
original bill, the House was not bound to consider each 
item separately; and when the Senate bill appeared in the 
House February 23, it was hastily acted on by the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and they recommended non- 
concurrence. On February 26, when but five debating 
days remained, Mr. Willis moved to suspend the rules, to 
non-concur, and to appoint conferees. The filibusters were 
able only to obtain the reading of the bill. Thirty minutes’ 
debate was allowed under the rules. It was perfectly clear 
that the conference was the only means now by which any 
bill could be carried. The necessary two-thirds vote was 
obtained, and the conference authorized; as is usual in such 
cases, the chairman and one of the leading members of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors were of the conferees. 

American politics abound in ingenious labor-saving de- 
vices, by which the will of a few men replaces the will of a 
majority. We have the nominating caucus, the legislative 
caucus, the standing-committee system, and the conference 
committees. But a name may be rubbed out of the slate of 
the nominating caucus, while the conference report is sel- 
dom amended; the legislative caucus cannot prevent a 
bolt ; the conference committee makes no minority report ; 
the most powerful standing committee may see its carefully 
prepared bill shattered by amendments; the conference 
committee frames a bill which has never been considered in 
either House, and forces it through unaltered. The mightiest 
chairman on the floor may be swept off his legs when a 
conference committee claims the unrestrained privilege of 
presenting its report. 
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In theory the conference committee is empowered to 
consider only matters in disagreement between the Houses, 
and to arrive at some middle way ineach. In practice they 
often frame practically a new bill, containing a new distri- 
bution of appropriations, and inserting some items never 
discussed in either House. In this way the Tariff Act of 
1883 was reported. It is a very startling fact that at least 
one half the important acts of Congress are framed by these 
special joint, shifting committees of six meneach. It would 
be interesting to know what went on between the 26th and 
28th of February over H. R. 10419. It is possible to judge 
only by the result: the House bill called for $7,500,000 ; 
the Senate bill called for $10,600,000 ; the conference report 
called for $9,913,000. 

The Hennepin Canal, and purchase of the Green River 
and Portage Lake improvements were retained, and at least 
one new item had crept in. 

Like many other tyrants, the conference committee regis- 
ters its will through the forms of free government. When, 
on February 28, the report was submitted for the action 
of the House, there was but one way in which it could ex- 
ercise any further control over the bill: it might reject the 


report and simply order another conference. Four succes- 


sive conference committees had been necessary to arrange 
the River and Harbor Bill of 1886. The time was too short 
for further delay. The only remaining check was to insist 
that the report should be comprehensible, and that it should 
be read. It is very difficult to secure either of these simple 
safeguards. The report on the bill of 1881, carrying $11,- 
000,000, set forth only that the Senate had receded from 
amendments numbered so and so, and that the House had 
receded from its disagreements to amendments numbered so 
and so. Arule of the House required with each conference 
report “a detailed statement sufficiently explicit to inform 
the House what effect . . . such amendments .. . will 
have upon the measure to which they relate.” Chairman 
Reagan then submitted a report of nine and one-half lines, 
from which no information could be had as to one single 
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item; and the bill was passed in fifteen minutes, under the 
previous question. Chairman Willis usually presents a per- 
fectly clear analysis of the changes made by the committee. 
But the clearer the conference reports on appropriation bills, 
the plainer is the fact that the House conferees yield to the 
Senate; only one fourth of the Senate increase had been 
struck out. So far as the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned, conferences are what plébiscites in France have 
been defined to be—‘“‘a device for voting yes." The Chair- 
man of the River and Harbor Committee, trying to please 
delegations and members in his committee, is one individual ; 
in the House, defending his bill, he is another; in confer- 
ence, facing the danger of failure, he is another: and the 
three individuals have different opinions as to what consti- 
tutes a proper bill. It is impossible for any chairman to see 
his bill finally fail for want of a few concessions ; and he has 
usually left room for concessions by cutting his original bill 
below what he expected to appropriate. At any rate, the 
House voted to consider the report. There was a feeble 
flickering of filibustering; at this stage, “ consideration” 
meant only that the previous question should be ordered. 
It was done. The final vote was now to be taken, and 
both sides mustered their retainers. By a vote of 178 to 89 
the House agreed to the report of the conference committee. 
As the rules were suspended, the amended bill was thus 
passed. 

The day following, March 1, the Senate agreed to the 
report of its conferees without a division. The only objec- 
tion came from a senator who wished to see the bill in print. 
Next day, March 2, it was duly announced that the Speaker 
of the House had signed the bill, and that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills had found it correct. 

Here let us stop a moment to describe the appearance and 
character of the bill of which we have so long followed the 
fortunes. First comes the enacting clause; the second para- 
graph makes three hundred and fifteen appropriations for 
as many works; the third clause regulates the manner of 
doing the work; at the end is a general appropriation for 
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eighty specified surveys. The whole bill is hedged about 
with provisos, the most important of which are the stipula- 
tions for the expenditure of all sums under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, and the special supervision of a com- 
mission over the Mississippi River improvements. In many 
cases the appropriation is subdivided, as in the following 
example: 

‘ Improving Newtown Creek and Bay, New York : continuing improvement, 
$10,000 ; of which $2,500 is to be expended on west branch, between Maspeth 
Avenue and Dual Bridge, at Grand Street and Metropolitan Avenue ; $2,500 
to be expended on main branch, between easterly Grand Street bridge to Met- 
ropolitan Avenue ; and balance on lower end, from Maspeth Avenue to the mouth 
of the creek.” 

An analysis of the bill shows the objects for which appro- 
priations are made, as follows: 109 harbors, 8 breakwaters, 
3 harbors of refuge, 4 ice harbors, 13 channels, 162 rivers, 
6 removals of obstructions, 2 purchases of improvements, 80 
surveys, 8 miscellaneous. Appropriations are divided in 44 
cases, making a total of 439 works upon which money is to 
spent. The total is $9,913,000. 

After sixty-five years of improvement of water-ways by 
the government it is too late to ask whether it is constitu- 
tional, or even whether it is expedient, to appropriate 
money from the national treasury for national objects. The 
moral character of H. R. 10419 must be determined by in- 
quiring whether this particular bill is reasonable in amount ; 
whether the improvements would be of general benefit ; 
whether they are all useful to any one; and whether the 
methods of administration are wise. 

In answer to the first question, there has been a pretty 
steady increase since 1822; but it has not in proportion 
gone beyond the increase of the general expenses of the 
government; and the bill for 1887 is, compared with those 
of the nine years past, by no means excessive. 

Was the bill of general utility? If not, it was from no 
lack of effort to make it cover the whole area of the United 
States. It is a little hard to judge how useful the greater 
number of works may be; for some of their names are not 
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always familiar, and several of the places mentioned in the 
bill modestly avoid the publicity of a gazetteer. Of course, 
every New Englander knows precisely the location of the 
western channel of Lynn harbor, leading to the Point of 
Pines, and sees the national necessity for its receiving 
$1,000. But why should Hyannis Harbor get $5,000, Aran- 
sas Pass $60,000, Wappoo Cut $2,500, and Upper Willamette 
River $7,500? They all seem of equal importance to the 
great commerce of the United States. Why should Duck 
Creek, Delaware, have $3,000, and Mispillion Creek, in the 
same State, which has a much larger name, be put off with 
$2,000? Why should Currituck Sound, Coanjok Bay, and 
North River Bar, North Carolina, receive conjointly only as 
much as Contentnia Creek, near by? Is it fair that money 
should be appropriated for the Big Sulphur, the Yalla- 
busha, the Pamunkey, the Chefuncte River, and Bogue 
Phalia, while our own Charles is put off with a pitiful sur- 
vey’ What power other than a modern language associa- 
tion can ever hope to “improve” the rivers Skagit, Steila- 
quamish, Nootsack, Snoquomish, and Snoqualmie ? 

There is other than geographic evidence that some of the 
items in the bill might well be omitted. In January, 1883, 
the Secretary of War made a report in which he designated 
ninety-two items in the previous River and Harbor Bill, 
carrying $862,500, as not of general benefit. His reasons 
are instructive: in one port the annual revenue collected 
was $23.25; in another there was no commerce whatever; 
in another, the real object of the appropriations was to pro- 
vide hatching grounds for the use of the Fish Commissioners. 
Some rivers were incapable of permanent improvement ; in 
others, the people had themselves obstructed the stream. One 
creek lay wholly within the limits of the city of Philadelphia, 
was an open sewer, and was barred by permanent bridges; 
all the water of another could, when examined, pass through 
a twelve-inch drain; and a quarter of a million had been 
appropriated, practically to protect land from the effects of 
hydraulic mining. Thirty-one of the items considered re- 
appear in the bill of 1887; and it would be impossible to 
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say how many new ones are of the same sort. The great 
rivers and harbors in the bill of 1887, the improvement of 
which is at once seen to be national, take up $5,570,000; the 
remaining $4,200,000 was not likely to benefit any one out- 
side the limits of the State within which it was spent. 

In the present low state of public sentiment as to national 
expenditures, one might perhaps admit appropriations 
which do benefit some commerce, however local. But our 
bill, like most of its predecessors, contains provisions for the 
expenditure of money which will benefit only the owner of 
the water-front, or the contractor, or the laborer. There is 
an item in H. R. 10419 for “the protection of the Illinois 
shore opposite the mouth of the Missouri River.” There is 
an appropriation of $300,000 for the Missouri, purposely dis- 
tributed among points where there are railroad bridges; 
and the understanding was, that it should be used to pro- 
tect the approaches. Indeed, why should money be spent 
upon the channel of the Missouri? Senator Vest, of Mis- 
souri, frankly states that from St. Louis to St. Joseph there 
are but three steamers plying, and another member of Con- 
gress states that the draw in one of the bridges had been 
opened but once in a year. Some of the appropriations 
have left no other trace than the wages and profits of people 
within the district. 

Here is a specific case, no worse in principle than a hun- 
dred others. Years ago the United States government 
granted very valuable lands to aid in the construction of a 
canal connecting the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. Having 
thus given the canal a value, it then proceeded to pay 
$145,000 in cash for the canal, leaving, however, to the origi- 
nal owners the right to the water-power. It has further 
spent upwards of $2,000,000 on the improvement. At the 
present time, according to a student at Harvard College 
who lives on the line of the canal, there is one small steamer 
making regular trips, and the only practical value of the im- 
provement is that the government keeps up the water-power 
for private parties, who have recently sold it to other private 
parties for $3,000,000. For improvements wholly within 
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the State, in the bill of 1881, Florida received for each 
$1,000 of valuation $7.16; Oregon, $4.09; New York, 21 
cents; Pennsylvania, 10 cents; and lowa,!I cent. It is not 
too much to say that, under the bill of 1887, $1,000,000 
would have been absolutely wasted, and $2,000,000 more 
would have been of local benefit only.’ 

There remains one question. Is the money spent upon 
undoubted national improvements in general well ap- 
plied ? The first great defect of the system is, that too 
many works are undertaken at a time; every man wishes to 
see the wall built (by somebody else) over against his own 
house. Of the four hundred and thirty-nine works contem- 
plated by H. R. 10419, in only eight cases is the appropria- 
tion sufficient to complete the work; the yearly dole is 
necessary in order to hold the yearly vote; whatever the 
estimate of the engineers, the application of the per-cent. 
rule by the committee makes it difficult to secure the 
finishing appropriation for any work. Pressing works are 
kept incomplete, or swept away because half finished. Yet 
the government is entering upon new and costly enterprises. 
The engineer reports no summary of the probable expendi- 
ture upon works now in progress; it can hardly be less than 
$200,000,000. Every year new surveys are introduced, 
almost without opposition ; they become the basis of new 
estimates and new appropriations. 

The natural effect of indiscriminate expenditure is to dis- 
courage private enterprises. The government not only un- 
dertakes works for which private capital might be secured, 
but it has entered upon the purchase of existing canals and 
river improvements. The administration of the river and 
harbor improvements is honest ; the engineers, for the most 
part army officers, capable ; but the whole system is crippled 
by the constant interference of Congress. If that body 
choose to begin a Hennepin Canal involving twenty to 
thirty million dollars, the War Department has no choice 


' The writer will be greatly obliged to any person who will send him authen- 
ticated accounts of similar cases in which the government appropriations have 


been misused. 
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but to carry it out. A certain degree of discretion the Sec- 
retary does exercise ; he withholds money from the grosser 
jobs; he accumulates balances unexpended against the 
year when the bill may fail; he insists on complete and 
comprehensive plans before great works are undertaken ; 
but he is subject to calls for information from either House, 
and to attacks to which he cannot reply. Let me quote one 
single sentence from one of these congressional amenities. 
It appears that the Secretary of War had removed an en- 
gineer whom the Oregon people liked, but in whom the de- 
partment lacked confidence. A senator from Oregon said: 
“Mr. President, I desire at this time to call the attention of 
the Senate and the country, and especially of the people of 
the Pacific Northwest, who are vitally interested in the 
speedy opening up of the Columbia River to free and unob- 
structed navigation, and who are, by reason of their peculiar 
situation as to transportation facilities, in no humor to be 
trifled with by questionable arbitrary action or non-action 
upon the part of executive officers, civil or military, some of 
the latter of whom have grown in a measure officially 
haughty, arbitrary, and to a degree intolerant, not to say 
insolent, by reason of having been for years protected in 
desirable assignments in Washington, mainly, as many are, 
through the baneful instrumentality of social influence rather 
than real merit, which in this great capital too often makes 
and unmakes men, to the manner in which, during the fall 
of 1886, the will of Congress was set aside, and the execu- 
tion of its act in appropriating $187,500 for the continuance 
of work on the canal and locks at the Cascades of the Co- 
lumbia suspended, unjustifiably, to the great detriment 
of the people’s interest, and to fix, if we can from the 
record, the just responsibility for this high-handed, unjusti- 
fiable, and wholly illegal act upon the official or officials 
justly chargeable therewith.” 

The administrative commissions, particularly those in 
charge of the Mississippi and Missouri River improvements, 
made up chiefly of expert engineers, fare no better. Their 
plans are rejected, their estimates cut down, their members 
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assailed. The bill of 1887 takes pains to ignore the Mis- 
souri River Commission. In fact, all commissions and all 
secretaries are considered servants of Congress. 

The secretaries are at least not appointed or remova- 
ble by Congress, but by the third member of the legislative 
body. We left H. R. 10419 waiting for the President's sig- 
nature; it waits still. In the absence of any power to veto 
items in appropriation bills, a power repeatedly suggested in 
Congress of late, he exercised the one possible check on 
bills containing a mixture of good and bad provisions, 
and on bills which reach him too late for examination. As 
Congress adjourned before ten days had elapsed, it did not 
become a law. 

Let us sum up the brief existence of H. R. 10419: it was 
prepared by a laborious committee, and introduced by an 
honest chairman; it contained some provisions good and 
useful; and some needless, wasteful, and badly applied. 
There was opportunity for fair debate in the House. The 
Senate loaded it with amendments, some of them iniqui- 
tous; and the House conferees yielded to them. It was 
passed because a majority of the members of both Houses 
desired specific appropriations, which could not be obtained 
without voting the whole bill; and because, in the judg- 
ment of many members, the River and Harbor bills are 
reasonably free from objection. It failed because it reached 
the President on the night before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, with a hundred and five other bills, the whole carrying 
seventy-five million dollars of appropriations. 

Nore. Iam under obligation to Col. Gillespie and Major H. M. Adams of 
the Engineer Corps, and to Senator Hoar, for pointing out some errors of fact 
in the paper as originally read. Due connections have been made in each case. 

The third and last paper of the joint session was on “‘ The 
Study of Statistics in American Colleges,” by Colonel Car- 
roll D. Wright, Commissioner of the U.S. Bureau of Labor. 
This paper will be printed in full among the “ Publications 
of the American Economic Association.” It was highly 
suggestive to students of history as well as to students of 
political economy. Colonel Wright showed that statistics 
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form one of the most interesting and profitable lines of in- 
quiry that can occupy students of historical and political 
science. Statistics, if properly collected, are history in the 
most concrete, accurate, and imperishable form. The re- 
sults of the census of any given decade, when cast into 
Arabic numerals, or simple mathematical tables, will endure, 
when word-tablets have been dashed in pieces by historical 
criticism. Colonel Wright’s plea was not alone for the 
teaching of statistical science in our higher colleges and 
universities, but also for a vital connection between higher 
political education and practical civil service. He said: “I 
would urge upon the Government of the United States and 
upon the Governments of the States, the necessity of pro- 
viding by law for the admission of students that have taken 
scientific courses in statistics as honorary attachés of, 
or clerks to be employed in the practical work of, statistical 
offices.” He also urged the Government-training of edu- 
cated young men for the consular and diplomatic service, 
and for other branches of practical administration. 


The following extracts from Colonel Wright's paper will 


prove specially interesting to members of the American 
Historical Association. 


Extracts from Col. Wright’s Paper. 

Last year | had the honor to address the American Social 
Science Association upon popular instruction in social 
science, advocating the teaching in the public schools of the 
elementary principles of social science, comprehending 
those things which are most essential in the conduct of life, 
in the preservation of health, and in the securing of good 
order. The Association discussed the practicability of 
teaching social science in our higher institutions of learning. 
The suggestion that the school and the college be utilized 
for propagating the science was met with but one objection 
of any moment. This objection was that in the colleges 
and schools the whole time is now exhausted in teaching 
the branches of human knowledge already established as a 
part of the curricula of such schools ; an excellent objection 
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from a narrow point of view, but a thoroughly inadmissible 
objection from a point of view which takes in the develop- 
ment of the human race on the best basis and on a high 
standard. It was met by the counter-statement that if 
there is no time in the ordinary college to teach all that the 
college now teaches, and devote a few hours per 
week to social science, and all that social science 
means, so far as teaching is concerned, then drop some- 
thing else and introduce the social science. But nothing 
need be dropped in order to teach social science in colleges 
and schools of the country. Now, the only objection 
which I anticipate to the teaching of statistics in our 
colleges is the same that was made to the proposition to 
teach social science generally in such institutions, that there 
is no room for the introduction of instruction in the new 
science. Tomy own mind this objection is not only trivial, 
but of no account whatever in the practical working of insti- 
tutions of learning. Every well appointed college has its 
chair of political economy, and this department can be 
broadened sufficiently to take in statistical science, without 
impairing efficiency in this or any other department. If 
this cannot be done, then I would say to the colleges of 
America that the institutions which soonest grasp the pro- 
gressive educational work of the day will be the most 
successful competitors in the race. That college which 
comprehends that it is essential to fit men forthe best adminis- 
trative duties, not only in government, but in the great busi- 
ness enterprises which demand leaders of as high quality 
as those essential for a chief magistrate, will receive the 
patronage, the commendation, and the gratitude of the 
public. The college or the university which comprehends the 
demand of the day and institutes new forms of degrees to be 
conferred upon the men and women specially qualified in 
special science, is in the van. Why should there not bea 
degree for sanitary science? Why should there not be a 
degree for social science? Doctor of Philosophy is not 
enough ; it means nothing in popular estimation. The Doc- 
tor of Philosophy must understand various things ; must be 
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taught and thoroughly trained in the branches necessary to 
secure the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, but he may know 
nothing of other branches of human knowledge, except in 
the most incidental way, which are so essential to fit him for 
the best administrative duties. The organization of indus- 
try demands the very highest type of mind. I sometimes 
think that the great industrial chieftains of the world are far 
superior in their capacity, and in their general comprehensive 
ability, to the great statesmen, to the great leaders of 
politics, and the great lights that carry nations through 
crises even. The men who are the best trained, who have 
learned the practical work of special sciences, are the ones 
that are guiding the people, and so the colleges or the uni- 
versities which grasp these things, introducing the teaching 
of statistical science along with all the other great features 
of social science, including the branches which bring knowl- 
edge nearest to the community itself, are the colleges which 
will secure success; and not only success in a pecuniary 
point of view, but success in that grander field of the best 
work for the race. I urge, therefore, that our American 
_ colleges follow the example of European institutions. I 
would urge upon the Government of the United States, and 
upon the Government of the States, the necessity of provid- 
ing by law for the admission of students that have taken 
scientific courses in statistics as honorary attachés of, or 
clerks to be employed in the practical work of, statistical 
offices. This is easily done without expenditure by the 
government, but with the very best economic results. 

We take a census in the United States every ten years, 
but as a rule the men that are brought into the work know 
nothing of statistics ; they should be trained in the very ele- 
mentary work of census-taking and of statistical science. 
How much more economical for the Government to keep its 
experienced statisticians busily employed in the interim of 
census-taking, even if they do no more than study forms, 
methods, and analyses, connected with the presentation of 
the facts of the preceding census. Money would be saved, 
results would be more thoroughly appreciated, and prob- 
lems would be solved. 
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Our State and Federal Governments should be vitally 
interested in the elevation of statistical work to scientific 
proportions, for the necessary outcome of the application of 
civil-service principles to the conduct of all governmental 
affairs lies in this, that as the affairs of the people become 
more and more the subjects of legislative regulation or 
control, the necessity for the most accurate information relat- 
ing to such affairs and for the scientific use of such informa- 
tion increases. 

The extension of civil-service principles must become 
greater and greater, and the varied demands which will be 
created by their growth logically become more exacting, so 
that the possibilities within the application of such princi- 
ples are therefore not ideal but practical in their nature. 
And these potentialities in the near future will enhance the 
value of the service of trained statisticians. 

The consular and diplomatic service, as well as other 
fields of Government administration, come under this same 
necessity. The utilization of the consular service for origi- 
nal investigations creates in itself a wide-reaching statistical 
force, and one which should be competent to exercise its 
statistical functions with all the accuracy that belongs to 
science. So Government should supplement college train- 
ing with practical administrative instruction acquired 
through positive service in its own departments. 

This appeal that statistical science be taught in our 
colleges comes to this Association more forcibly than to any 
other. The beginning which has been made in this direc- 
tion in this country is honorable indeed. Shall it be sup- 
plemented in the great universities and leading colleges of 
America? Do not think for a moment that if the teaching 
of statistical science be incorporated in our college courses 
the country will be flooded with a body of statisticians. 
There is enough work for every man who understands 
statistical science. He need not be employed by Govern- 
ment. The most brilliant achievements of the European 
statisticians have been secured ina private or semi-official 
way. The demand will equal the supply, and the demand of 
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the public for statistical knowledge grows more and more 
positive, and the supply should equal the demand. 

General Walker, in a letter in 1874, said: “ The country 
is hungry for information ; every thing of a statistical char- 
acter, or even of a statistical appearance, is taken up with 
an eagerness that is almost pathetic ; the community have 
not yet learned to be half skeptical and critical enough in 
respect to such statements.’ He can add: Statistics are now 
taken up with an eagerness that is serious. 

“ Know thyself” applies to nations as well as to men; 
and that nation which neglects to study its own conditions, 
or fears to study its own conditions in the most searching 
and critical manner, must fall into retrogression. If there 
is an evil, let the statistician search it out; by searching it 
out and carefully analyzing statistics, he may be able to 
solve the problem. If there is a condition that is wrong, 
let the statistician bring his figures to bear upon it, only be 
sure that the statistician employed cares more for the truth 
than he does for sustaining any preconceived idea of what 
the solution should be. A statistician should not be an ad- 
vocate, for he cannot work scientifically if he is working to 
an end. He must be ready to accept the results of his 
study, whether they suit his doctrine or not. The colleges 
in this connection have an important duty to perform, for 
they can aid in ridding the public of the statistical mechanic, 
the man who builds tables to order to prove a desired result. 
These men have lowered the standard of statistical science 
by the empirical use of its forces. 

The statistician writes history. He writes tt in the most 
concrete form in which history can be written, for he shows on 
tablets all that makes up the commonwealth: the population 
with its varied composition ; the manifold activities which 
move it to advancement; the industries, the wealth, the 
means for learning and culture, the evils that exist, the 
prosperity that attends, and all the vast proportions of the 
comely structure we call State. Statistical science does not 
use the perishable methods which convey to posterity as 
much of the vanity of the people as of the reality which 
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makes the commonwealth of to-day, but ¢he picture is set 
in cold, enduring, Arabic characters, which will survive 
through the centurtes unchanged and unchangeable by time, by 
accident, or by decay. It uses symbols which have unlocked 
to us the growth of the periods which make up our past— 
they are fitting and never changing symbols by which to 
tell the story of our present state, that when the age we live 


in becomes the past of successive generations of men, the 
story and the picture shall be found to exist in all the just 
proportions in which it was set, with no glowing sentences 
to charm the actual and install in its place the ideal; with 
no fading colors to deceive and lead to imaginative repro- 
duction, but symbols set in dies as unvarying and as truth- 
ful in the future as in the past. The statistician chooses a 
quiet and may be an unlovely setting, but he knows it will 
endure through all time. 


Reception at University Hall. 
After the exercises in Sanders’ Theatre, the members of 
the two Associations and ladies accompanying them were 
received in University Hall by the professors and instruct- 
ors in history and political economy of Harvard University. 
A pleasant hour was spent in social ways. Refreshments 
were served in one of the rooms of University Hall, and 
the visitors were well pleased with the hospitality extended 
to them by friends in Cambridge. Both Associations re- 
turned to Boston at an early hour for rest and preparation 
for the closing evening session at The Brunswick and at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
EVENING SESSION. 
TUESDAY, Afay 24, 1887. 
The American Historical Association reassembled for a 
separate and closing session on Tuesday evening, at 8 
o'clock, in its pleasant parlor at The Brunswick. Mr. Win- 
sor presided. The first paper of the evening was upon the 
subject of “ The Government of London,”’ by Professor 
Arthur M. Wheeler, of Yale University. A good map was 
used to show the topography of the city and its various sur- 
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rounding parishes. he following is an abstract of the | 
paper as presented : 


The paper on “ The Government of London ” described | 
briefly the various municipal institutions under which Lon- tl 
doners are supposed to govern themselves at present, 1 
pointed out the existing evils, and discussed the reforms 

| 
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that have been proposed. The chief evil is the existence 
of a very large number of public and private bodies, each 


independent of the other, all of which are performing mu- 

nicipal functions, and over which there is no one body to \ 

exercise any effectual control. i 
By far the most important of these bodies are the City if 


Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
authority of the Corporation is derived from a succession of 


electors, 120 in number, obtained in early times for a money 
consideration from needy kings. Precisely what its powers "| 
and duties under these elections are it is difficult to say, for 


their language is archaic and often very conflicting. The | 
jurisdiction of the Corporation extends over what is techni- \ | 
cally known as “ the City,” which is relatively a very small t) 
area of only about one square mile in extent, with a popu- | 
lation of about 50,000. But as this area lies in the heart of : / 
London, and probably contains ten times more wealth than BI 
any other equal space on the face of the globe, it is evident | 
that the City andits Corporation are an important factor in t; 
the government of London, and especially in the matter of | 


municipal reform. 

The City possesses an enormous “ estate,” acquired long 
ago by gift or purchase, the increase of which ought to go 
to the support of the poor and to other charitable objects. 
The Corporation, however, claims a large portion of this 
estate as its own private property, and uses it for its own ‘| 
purposes, one of which is to prevent, if possible, any inter- f 
ference with its affairs, and, above all, to delay reform. i 

The Metropolitan Board of Works was established by act 
of Parliament in 1855. Its authority extends over what is 
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known as “the Metropolis,” an area containing one hundred 
and twenty-three square miles, with about four millions of 
people. At the time this body was constituted, Metropoli- 
tan London was in a state of chaos. As the population in 
the sixteenth century began to overleap the city walls and 
spread into the adjacent districts, the City Corporation 
made no effort to extend its authority, mainly, perhaps, 
because the city was surrounded by manorial estates, the 
holders of which possessed exclusive jurisdiction. The conse- 
quence was that each outlying district, as it filled up with 
people, was left entirely to itself, and was without any 
organization, except the old parochial one which was utterly 
unsuited to an urban population. 

Into this chaos the Metropolitan Board introduced some 
degree of order. It was constituted at first to construct a 
system of arterial drainage for the whole of London, includ- 
ing the City ; but various other duties have been laid upon 
it by successive acts of Parliament, until now the limit of 
its capacity has been reached. It is not elected directly by 
the ratepayers, is not strictly speaking a representative 


body, and therefore does not possess the confidence of the 


people. 

The Board and the Corporation are rivals, and neither is 
willing that any municipal work, however pressing, should 
be done by the other, the Lord Mayor and the Chairman of 
the Board being as two kings of Brentford on one throne. 
Neither of the two bodies has any authority over the 
numerous local bodies, such as the Vestries and District 
Boards; there is often a conflict of jurisdiction ; much work 
is neglected because each authority asserts that it belongs 
to the other, and also much work is done poorly, or at an 
extravagant cost. 

London is particularly badly off as compared with other 
English cities in respect to her water and gas supply; for 
these articles of prime necessity to urban life, she is at the 
mercy (except for gas in “ the City’) of private companies 
who furnish them of inferior quality, in insufficient quan- 
tity, and at prices to suit themselves. In Manchester, Liv- 
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erpool, Glasgow, etc., the town corporations supply gas and 
water at a cost far below London prices ; and the only rea- 
son why Londoners cannot enjoy the same advantage is 
that they have no single authority, elected by themselves, 
and having jurisdiction over the entire capital. 

The remedy for all these evils, and many others which 
have not been noticed, is the constitution, by act of Par- 
liament, of such an authority. The suggestion, which 
has often been made, that London be divided into ten or 
more independent cities, each with a separate corporation, 
would simply perpetuate the existing evils. What is wanted 
is one supreme central authority; and this might usefully 
have various local bodies associated with it and working 
under its direction and control. This was the scheme which 
was embodied in the government bill of 1884, which is the 
latest measure that has been brought forward; and although 
that bill was defeated by the combined opposition of the 
Corporation and the Board of Works, it is certain that a 
measure constructed on similar principles will ultimately 
be successful, and that at no distant day. 

It ought to be added, perhaps, that much as London has 
had, and still has, to complain of in the way of municipal 
corruption, incapacity, and ignorance, she has never even 
approximated to the hideous experience of some American 
cities, and especially of New York. 

The second paper of the evening session was by Charles 
J. Stillé, LL.D., of Philadelphia. His subject was “ Reli- 
gious Liberty in Virginia, and Patrick Henry.” The paper 
aroused an interesting discussion, in which Dr. Charles 
Deane and ex-President Caldwell, formerly of Vassar Col- 
lege, now of Providence, participated. The text of the 
paper follows : 


Dr. Stillé’s Paper on Religious Liberty in Virginia. 


In the Proceedings of the third meeting of the American 
Historical Association held at Washington in April, 1886, 
is to be found a paper read by the Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, 
in which he claims that Virginia was “ the first State in the 
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history of the world to pronounce the decree of absolute 
divorce between Church and State, and to lay as the chief 
corner-stone of her fabric of government the precious stone 
of religious liberty, which had been rejected by the 
builders.” 

Mr. Henry bases this claim upon the sixteenth section of 
the Bill of Rights adopted by the Convention of Virginia 
which assembied in June, 1776, to form a new Constitution 
for that State, This section, as it was finally amended by 
Mr. Madison, is in these words: “ That religion, or the duty 
which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of discharg- 
ing it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not 
by force and violence ; and therefore all men are equally en- 
titled to the free exercise of religion according to the dic- 
tates of conscience, and that it is the mutual duty of all to 
practise Christian forbearance, love, and charity towards 
each other.” 

It is to be observed that a Bill of Rights is not in itself a 
law, but is merely a declaration of what the law on a given 
subject ought to be when the statute concerning it shall be 
subsequently enacted. It does not repeal old statutes nor 
make new ones, and until a change is made the old laws 
remain in force. Moreover, the definition of religious lib- 
erty in this section of the Bill of Rights is a very meagre and 
incomplete one if we compare it with the principle as it has 
been understood and practised in this country under legal 
sanctions during the past century. 

It has been supposed hitherto, upon the authority of Mr. 
Jefferson, that the Bill of Rights in Virginia was drafted by 
George Mason, but Mr. Henry says that the section refer- 
ring to the relations between Church and State was the work 
of his ancestor, the famous Patrick Henry. It is natural 
that Mr. Henry, with this section before him in the hand- 
writing of his ancestor, should be moved by filial pride to 
claim for Governor Patrick Henry the honor of having laid, 
as he well calls it, “the chief corner-stone ” not only of the 
fabric of the government of his native State, but of that of 
all the States composing the American Union. With no 
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desire to offend so respectable a sentiment, I am forced to 
say that the claim thus made for Virginia that she estab- 
lished, first of all the nations in Christendom, the principle 
of religious liberty, seems historically inexact. 

The claim made by Mr. Wm. Wirt Henry is a very far- 
reaching one. It is nothing less than this: that Virginia, 
through the agency of Mr. Patrick Henry, introduced asa 
practical rule of government into her Constitution, in June, 
1796, a principle which, up to that time, had been wholly 
unknown and untried in the legislation of any Christian 
country in the Old or the New World since the days of the 
Emperor Constantine, namely, the principle of religious lib- 
erty as distinguished from that of religious toleration. Re- 
ligious toleration, more or less restricted, according to the 
necessities of the case, has been known and practised since 
the Reformation in all communities, European and Ameri- 
can, where the population has been divided between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and even where different Protestant 
sects have existed in the same country, but the principle of 
religious liberty (which is a very different thing, and which 
we claim as a peculiarly American product), at the begin- 
ning of our Revolution, found no place in any code of laws 
in any part of Christendom, and the theory upon which it is 
based was maintained only by advanced philosophers. Be- 
fore the year 1776 closed, this principle in its fullest mean- 
ing and application was found in the Constitution of many of 
the States, but the State which led in this beneficent work 
was not Virginia, but Pennsylvania, and the immortal honor 
of having for the first time since the official recognition of 
Christianity by the Roman law placed the most sacred of all 
social rights—the right of religious liberty—under the sanc- 
tion and guaranty of the fundamental Constitution of the 
State, belongs not to Patrick Henry, but to Roger Williams 
and to Benjamin Franklin and his colleagues in the Pennsyl- 
vania Convention of 1776. 

A brief review of the legislation of Virginia immediately 
following the adoption of her Constitution and Bill of 
Rights will make this matter very plain, and show that there 
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was no intention of establishing by the Bill of Rights such 
religious liberty as we now enjoy. In the first place we 
must settle upon a definition of religious liberty, and then 
we shall be able to ascertain how far this legislation of 
Virginia was consistent with its terms. Religious liberty, it 
has been said, “ consists in the right guaranteed by the laws 
of a country to each one of its citizens to maintain and propa- 
gate any form of religious worship he may think proper, pro- 
vided it is not in conflict with the fundamental ideas upon 
which the civil community is based. It includes protection 
for worship and property, and recognizes the right of reli- 
gious association for such objects,” 

The first legislature of Virginia which met after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights began its 
sessions in October, 1776. Its most pressing business was 


to remodel the colonial laws of the State so that they 
might be in harmony with the principles of the new Consti- 
tution. In no State were these colonial laws in regard to 
all subjects, both civil and ecclesiastical, so repugnant to 
the republican doctrines which had been declared in the 


Constitution as in Virginia, for nowhere had the illiberal 
part of the English law been so faithfully copied. Many of 
her statesmen, who had voted with generous fervor for the 
broad principles of republican liberty when they were laid 
down in general terms in the Constitution, hesitated when 
called upon to apply them in practical legislation for the re- 
form of specific abuses. Mr. Jefferson seems to have been 
the master-spirit in the legislature on the republican or lib- 
eral side, and he was aided or opposed in his measures by 
men who bear some of the most distinguished names in our 
political history. He had resigned his seat in Congress to 
become a member of this body, and he had a commanding 
influence in all the committees charged with the duty of re- 
porting on the revision of the laws. What he did in regard 
to the reform of the code in Virginia does not concern us 
here, but the condition in which he found that -State, 
hampered by religious disabilities, and the efforts which he 
made during the nine years between 1776 and 1783 to 
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remove them, are clearly pointed out in his ** Notes on Vir- 
ginia,” and in his “ Autobiography,” and they form the best 
commentary on the statement of Mr. Wm. Wirt Henry that 
during this time religious liberty was fully recognized in that 
State, because it was formally declared in the Bill of Rights 
drawn up by Patrick Henry in 1776, that liberty of religious 
worship was a true principle of civil government. 

In his “* Notes on Virginia,’ Mr. Jefferson speaks of the 
religious intolerance which prevailed there in colonial days 
and when he began his labors in October, 1776, to repeal 
the laws which sanctioned it. He tells us of the statutes 
which punished the Quakers, which deprived any one who 
disbelieved in the Trinity or in the divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures of the custody of his children and of his capacity 
to receive any gift or legacy, which made heresy, by an 
Act passed in October, 1777, an offence at common law, 
punishable by the writ, “ De heretico comburendo,” etc. He 
goes on to tellus in his “ Autobiography ” that “ the first re- 
publican legislature which met in October, 1776, and, of 
course, after the adoption of the Bill of Rights, was 
crowded with petitions to abolish this spiritual tyranny. 
After the most desperate contests in the committee to which 
these petitions were referred,” he says, “‘ we prevailed so far 
only as to repeal the law which rendered criminal the main- 
tenance of any religious opinions, the forbearance of repair- 
ing to church, or the exercise of any mode of worship, and 
farther to exempt Dissenters from contributions to the 
Established Church. . . . But our opponents carried in 
the resolutions of the committee (November Ig) a declara- 
tion that religious assemblies ought to be regulated ; that 
provision ought to be made for continuing the succession 
of the clergy; and, farther, the question was reserved for 
future decision whether a general assessment or tax should 
not be laid on each citizen for the support of the pastor of his 
choice.” Of this general assessment, George Washington, 
Richard Henry Lee, and Patrick Henry himself were stren- 
uous supporters. Mr. Henry, says his biographer, Mr. Wirt 
(pp. 260-263), “‘ gave his warmest support to the resolutions 
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on which the Bill for a general assessment was founded. If 
he did not vote for it, it was because when the Bill passed 
he was not a member of the House, having been chosen 
Governor.”” In 1785, Mr. Jefferson proposed his famous Bill 
for establishing religious freedom. It was this Bill which he 
desired should be engraved upon his tombstone at Monti- 
cello, and which gave the principle of religious liberty the 
force of a law in Virginia. It declares that no man shall be 
compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, re- 
strained, molested, or burthened in his body or goods, nor 
shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or 
belief ; but that all men shall be free to profess, and by argu- 
ment to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and 
that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect 
their civil capacities. Such was the opposition to this Bill 
in the Legislature that it was not until the next year that 
it was passed, and the principle of a general assessment 
abandoned, a result due chiefly to the persistent efforts of 
Mr. Madison, in the absence of Mr. Jefferson, who was then 
Minister in France. In 1799, the work of religious reform, 
begun by the adoption of the Bill of Rights in 1776, was, 
after a fierce struggle of twenty-three years, completed, the 
legislature in that year repealing all laws for the benefit of 
religious societies. It would appear, therefore, that unless 
it is possible to conceive of the co-existence of religious lib- 
erty with laws which maintain the right of the State to reg- 
ulate religious belief, and to levy taxes for its support, no 
such principle had the force of law in Virginia, until the 
year 1786, and that religious liberty in the sense now under- 
stood and practised everywhere in this country was not es- 
tablished there until the close of the century. 

In Pennsylvania the Convention which met in the 
summer of 1776 adopted (principally, it is said, through the 
influence of Dr. Franklin, who was the president of that 
body) the following article of her Constitution in regard to 
religion, and the relations of the Commonwealth to it : 

“ All men have a natural and inalienable right to worship 
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Almighty God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences and understanding. No man ought or of right can 
be compelled to attend any religious worship, or erect or 
support any place of worship, or maintain any ministry con- 
trary to or against his own free will and consent; no man 
who acknowledges the being of a God can be justly deprived 
or abridged of any civil right as a citizen on account of his 
religious sentiments or peculiar mode of worship. No 
authority can or ought to be vested in or assumed by any 
power whatever that shall in any case interfere with or in 
any manner control the right of conscience in the free exer- 
cise of religious worship.” 

This article in her Constitution settled at once and for- 
ever the question of religious liberty in Pennsylvania. It 
cut up by the roots every trace of intolerance and privilege 
in the provincial system. No further enactments on this 
subject were ever needed, and none were ever proposed. 
She anticipated the action of Virginia in this matter by 
nearly ten years. She set the example to her sister States 
of boldly adopting what was then considered “the noblest 
innovation of modern times,” but what has since proved 
both to our own countrymen and to all English-speaking 
people the most cherished and characteristic peculiarity of 
their political life. 

The third paper of the evening was “ The American 
Chapter in Church History,” by Dr. Philip Schaff, of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. This paper, 
since its reading in Boston, has been elaborated and 
printed in full among the papers of the American His- 
torical Association, as the concluding part, No. 3, Vol- 
ume II. The following is a very brief abstract of the 
original paper as presented to the American Historical 
Association : 


Abstract of Dr. Schaff’s Paper. 
A free church in a free state, or a self-supporting and self- 


governing Christianity in independent but friendly rela- 
tion to the civil government, is the distinctive character of 
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American Christianity. It differs from a hostile relation of 
the state to the church in the first three centuries ; from the 
heriarchical rule of the church over the state in the middle 
ages; and from the Erastian rule of the state over the 
church in modern Europe. It differs also from mere toler- 
ation, and still more from the red-Republican or infidel 
theory of the relation of church and state. In America, the 
church expects nothing from the state but the protection of 
her rights and property by the laws of the land. She claims 
full liberty to manage her own affairs at her own expense, 
and to worship according to the Word of God and the dic- 
tates of conscience. Toleration is a concession, and may be 
withdrawn. Liberty is a principle, and is inalienable. 
Religious liberty is guaranteed by the First Amendment of 
the Federal Constitution, which forbids Congress forever to 
establish a religion, or to abridge the free exercise thereof. 
Most States give the same guaranty in their Constitutions. 

The doctor explained at some length the meaning of this 


important amendment, and showed that it was due, not to 
indifference and infidelity, but to respect for Christianity as 
the professed religion of the American people, with which 


Congress has no right to interfere. He quoted from Wash- 
ington, Justice Story, Bancroft, and De Tocqueville, in 
support of this historical interpretation. The separation of 
church and state is no separation of government from re- 
ligion. Our government is not inconsistent, but acts in its 
own best interest when it maintains monogamy as the nor- 
mal form of marriage, protects Sunday as a civil day of rest, 
appoints chaplains to Congress, and to the army and navy, 
and exempts church property from taxation. The separa- 
tion is not absolute. Church and state meet and co-operate 
on questions of public morality, and the preservation and 
promotion of our Christian civilization. The progress of 
history is a progress of liberty and self-government in church 
and state. The freedom of the state requires for its moral 
support the freedom of religion, and cannot be maintained 
long without it. For religion regulates individual and domes- 
tic life, feeds every virtue, builds up character, and furnishes 
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the men who are best capable to rule the land, to maintain 
truth and justice, and to promote national prosperity. 


After the discussion of Dr. Schaff’s paper, the following 
brief report of Historical Studies in Canada, prepared by 
George Stewart, Jr., D.C.L., President of the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec, was presented by Mr. Win- 
sor, President of the American Historical Association : 


Mr. Stewart’s Notes on the Present Condition of 
Historical Studies in Canada. 


In the notes submitted to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation last year, brief reference was made to the scope and 
aims of the Royal Society of Canada. The Society allows 
delegates from all the principal historical and scientific in- 
stitutions in the country to attend its annual meetings, take 
part in the discussions, read papers, and present reports of 
their several bodies. These reports are valuable, as they 
show at a glance the progress in historical and scientific re- 
search which has been made in the Dominion during the 
year. The historical societies thus affiliating with the Royal 
Society, are the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 
the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal, the 
Historical Society of Montreal, the Hamilton Association of 
Hamilton, Ontario, the Institut Canadien, of Ottawa, the 
Institut Canadien of Quebec, the Historical and Scientific 
Society of Manitoba, the Historical Society of Nova Scotia, 
and the Historical Society of New Brunswick. Very many 
papers of a valuable character, relating to the early history 
of Canada, were read before these bodies during the year. 
Most of the institutions named issue an annual report, and 
occasionally publish memoirs. There were read before the 
Royal Society last year, in Sections 1 and 2, and ordered to 
be printed, the following papers. In Section 1: 

1. Le Pionnier, par Louis Frechette, LL.D, 

2. Le Golfe Saint-Laurent (1600-1625), par Benjamin Sulte. 

3. Un Pélerinage au Pays d’Evangeline, par L’Abbé Casgrain. 

4. Oscar Dunn, par A.D. De Celles. 

5. Les Pages Sombre de |’Histoire, par J. M. Le Moine. 
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Before Section 2 the following papers were read : 


1. The Right-Hand and Left-Handedness, by Daniel Wilson, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. 


2. Local Government in Canada: An Historical Study, by J. G. Bourinot, 
LL.D., F.S.S. 

3. Historical Record of the St. Maurice Forges, the Oldest Active Blast- 
Furnace on the Continent of America, by F. C. Wirtele. 

4. Brief Outlines of the Most Famous Journeys in and about Rupert's 
Land, by Rev. George Bryce, LL.D. 

5. The Lost Atlantis, by Dr. Daniel Wilson 

6. Some Notes on Canadian Ethnology, by John Reade. 

7. Some Prehistoric Remains in Manitoba, by Chas. N. Bell, F.R.G.S. 

8. The Wilderness Missions of Canada, by Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D. 

The Royal Society enjoys from the government of Can- 
ada an annual grant of five thousand dollars, which is 
employed in publishing the proceedings and papers of the 
Society. 

There was founded last winter, in the city of Montreal, a 
Society for Historical Studies. It arranged to meet once a 
fortnight from 22d December, 1886, to tst June, 1887. 
The following programme will give an idea of the plan of 
the Society, and the scope of its first year’s work : 


Canadian History. 


First period, 1497-1608, 22d December, 1886, Mr. John 
Lesperance ; 2d period, 1608-1642, 12th January, 1887, Mr. 
C. S. Campbell; 3d period, 1642-1682, 26th January, 1887, 
Mr. W. D. Lighthall; 4th period, 1682—16y9, 9th February, 
1887, Mr. Henry Mott; 5th period, 1699-1725, 23d Febru- 
ary, 1887, Mr. W. J. White; 6th period, 1725-1754, 9th 
March, 1887, Mr. John Reade; 7th period, 1754-1760, 23d 
March, 1887, Mr. Gerald E. Hart; 8th period, 1760-1784, 
6th April, 1887, Mr. R. A. Ramsay ; 9th period, 1784-1812, 
20th April, 1887, Mr. W. T. Kerry; toth period, 1812-1815, 
4th May, 1887, Mr. J. P. Edwards; 11th period, 1815-1837, 
18th May, 1887, Mr. R. W. Boodle; 12th period, 1837-1841, 
Ist June, 1887, Mr. George Murray. 

Directors for 1887 :—President, Thos. McDougall; Vice- 
President, John Reade; Directors, G. E. Hart and J. P. 
Edwards ; Secretary-Treasurer, W. J. White. 
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The Literary and Historical Society of Quebec issued a 
small edition of Abbé Belmont’s “ Histoire du Canada,” 
last autumn. 


Communication from Mr. Henry C. Lea. 

The following letter, addressed to the President of the 
American Historical Association, is the best prefatory ex- 
planation of the interesting manuscript communicated by 
Mr. Lea to the Proceedings of the Association at its Boston 


meeting : 
PHILADELPHIA, 2000 WALNUT STREET, 
May 21, 1887. 


Fustin Winsor, Esq., President American Htstorical Assocta- 
tion 

DEAR SIR :—Last evening I happened upon a matter 
which strikes me as possibly of sufficient interest to warrant 
its communication to the American Historical Association 
at its meeting next week. I enclose it, with the proviso 
that, as I make no pretension to familiarity with the details 
of American history, I would ask you to kindly exercise 
your discretion, and if the matter has not the novelty which 
I attribute to it, pray suppress it. 

As I wanted the volume in which it occurs—the “Analecta 
Franciscana,” vol. I1.—for my history of the Inquisition, 
just completed, I ordered a Florentine bookseller to send it 
as soon as issued. It arrived by mail a few days since, and 
as I observe the license to print it is dated March 22, I pre- 
sume that my copy is probably the only one which has yet 
reached this country. 

If the original text of the passage translated should be 
wanted, I can readily transcribe it. 

With best wishes for a successful meeting, in which I re- 
gret that I cannot participate, I remain, 

Very respectfully, etc., 
HENRY C. LEa. 
A Letter Written in the Year 1500 from Hispaniola by 
a Franciscan Missionary. 

As all contemporary allusions to the discovery of America 

possess interest, it may be worth while to call attention to 
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one which has just seen the light in a quarter where collect- 
ors of Americana would not be likely to look for it. A 
few weeks since the Franciscans of Quaracchi published in 
their series, the “ Analecta Franciscana,” the chronicle of 
Friar Nicholas Glassberger, written in 1508. In his recital 
of the achievements of his Order he naturally alludes to the 
two Franciscans who accompanied Columbus on his second 
voyage, remaining in the West Indies for five years and 
returning home with two Indian youths, to excite their 
brethren to renewed efforts to evangelize the newly discov- 
ered heathen. The resul* of this was a more formal mis- 
sion under Fray Juan de Trassiera, who was sent out with 
Francisco Bobadilla when the latter replaced Columbus. Of 
this latter mission I translate Glassberger’s account, which, 
though perhaps it furnishes no exact information of novelty, 
at least affords a specimen of the reports which circulated 
throughout Europe. The allusion to Columbus as “a cer- 
tain admiral” is curious as indicating how slight was the 


personal impression produced on even his well-informed 


contemporaries by the great discoverer. 
HENRY C. LEA. 

PHILADELPHIA, 21, 1887. 

“In that year [1500], on the 25th day of August, some 
brethren of St. Francis, inflamed with divine love, went to 
the Island of Cadiz, on an island of Spain near the Straits 
of Seville, and not far from the Columns of Hercules. In 
twenty-nine days they reached the Island of Spain, and 
while the ships lay in a certain part of Spain called the port 
of Santo Domingo, from the ship-master named Domingo, 
three thousand men were baptized. It is hoped that soon 
many other large islands will receive the holy baptism. A 
certain admiral, captain, and chief placed there, illtreating 
those new men, taking their goods and wives and capturing 
their virgin daughters, was sent to Spain in chains and was 
replaced by another. 

“There are other islands thus named by the Spaniards. 
The first is called the Isle of God, because it was discovered 
by the providence and will of God; 2d, the Island of Ferdi- 
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nand, from the King of Spain; 3d, the Island of Isabella, 
from the Queen of Spain; 4th, Spain; 5th, Hispaniola. 
The inhabitants are by nature liberal, simple, and kind [pii], 
but very jealous. They live on bread made from roots 
having the taste and smell of carrots (vulg. gelbe Riiben), and 
also on maize [surgum], which is a species of millet. The 
islands are most fertile, but lacking in all quadrupeds except 
rabbits. Many pairs of animals were brought from Spain, 
which bred wonderfully, especially pigs. Also vines were 
brought which bare grapes the same year; also grains and 
vegetables. For the rest, the people have no laws or books 
or letters, ignorant of how they came there, and thinking 
there were no other men. They believed in another life in 
which they would be happier, but not knowing how or 
where. They have great store of wool produced by trees, 
and yet they went naked; out of which a Friar, under pres- 
sure of necessity, by spinning it, made a gown for himself 
and hiscompanion. In August their longest day has eight- 
een hours; the other days of the year are equal, unless 
perhaps by two hours. The men are lemon-colored [coloris 
citrini], like the leaves which fall from trees. From the 
island of Hispaniola the Friars sent letters to the most 
reverend father, Friar Olivier, the Vicar-General, who had 
sent them out, which in 1501 he received in the Province of 
Saxony, giving a copy to us in the convent of Niirnberg, of 


the following tenor : 


“* To the Most Reverend and Most Worthy Father in Christ, 
Friar Olivier Maillard, Cismontane Vicar-General of the 
Order of our Blessed Father Francis : 


““* Most Reverend and Most Worthy Father and Lord! 
I send word to your Paternity of the great mercy which 
God has shown us, for He, who of old was the leader of our 
fathers through the Red Sea, hath vouchsafed to let us, 
though unworthy, safely reach these islands, in which there 
is such a multitude of souls that it is a wonder to relate. 
But what is more wonderful is that all without exception 
and with the greatest zeal seek for baptism. Whence is 
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verified what the Saviour says in the Gospel. The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. In a short 
time, namely while the ships lay in port, three thousand 
souls received the faith of Christ. Wherefore ought you 
greatly to rejoice in the increase of the children of Christ, 
especially through the ministry of your sons. But as you 
know, most worshipful Father, that it is our profession to 
increase the faith of Christ in ourselves and our neighbors, 
with the divine grace of Christ, you should preach and man- 
ifest to your sons and subjects that you will show benignant 
favor to all to whom God has given zeal for their souls, and 
who will follow the track of the Cross of Christ and come to 
these islands ; bringing this, moreover, before the fathers in 
the General Chapter, so that without disturbance and scan- 
dal of the prelates some brethren from all the Provincesand 
Custodiates may be assigned to this duty and be sent to 
these parts, with the blessing of God and of the whole 
Chapter. And because Fray Francisco Ruyz, who is sent 
to Spain on account of his infirm health, and that he might 
help us with the Lord Archbishop |Ximenes] and their 
Royal Majesties, will give your Paternity a fuller account of 
all things. Farewell, and pray for me and my children who 
are with me, who send you many greetings and humbly beg 
your blessing. 

“* Given in the island called Hispaniola, this 12th day of 
October, 1500.’ ”’ 

Olivier Maillard held his General Chapter at Pforzheim 
June 14, 1501, but Glassberger makes no allusion to any 
action taken in response to Fray Juan’s request. [‘ Ana- 
lecta Franciscana,” t. II., pp. 525, 526, ad Claras Aquas, 
1887. | 


Recommendation of Executive Council Ratified. 


The amendment to Article III. of the Constitution, rais- 
ing the fee for life-membership from $25 to $50, was passed 
at the Washington meeting of the Association, April 29, 
1886 (see Secretary’s Report, Vol. II., No. 1, page go). It 
was then voted that the amendment should go into effect 
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January 1, 1887. In view of the insufficient notification of 
members concerning this action, it was recommended pro- 
visionally by the Executive Council that the time when the 
amendment should take effect be extended to June 1, 1887, 
this recommendation to be subject to the approval of the 
general Association at its fourth annual meeting. The 
above proposal was early published in the Secretary’s Report 
of the Third Annual Meeting (p. 50), and the action of the 
Council, upon explanation to the Association by the Secre- 
tary, was duly ratified by vote at its Tuesday evening ses. 
sion, May 24, 1887. 


Board of Officers for 1887-1888. 


Upon report and recommendation by the Committee on 
Nominations, the following Board of Officers was chosen by 
the Association, May 24, 1887, for the ensuing year : 

President—William F. Poole, LL.D., Librarian of the 
Newberry Library, of Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents—Charles Kendall Adams, President of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; Hon. John Jay, of 
New York City. 

Secretary—Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. 

Treasurer—Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D., No. 251 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Counct/—({In addition to the above-named offi- 
cers). Hon. Andrew D. White, Ithaca, N. Y.; Hon. George 
Bancroft, Washington, D. C.; Justin Winsor, LL.D., Libra- 
rian Harvard University; Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
LL.D, Fremont, Ohio; Hon. William Wirt Henry, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of History and Law, Columbia College, New York; 
Arthur M. Wheeler, Professor of History, Yale University. 


Report of Committee on Invitations. 


The Committee on Invitations reported the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted: Resolved 
that the thanks of the American Historical Association are 
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due and are cordially returned in this resolution for the 
kindness and facilities afforded to its members at their an- 
nual meeting in Boston and Cambridge, in May, 1887, by 
the Faculty of Harvard University, by the President and 
other representatives of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, by Wellesley College, by the Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, by the Peabody Museum 
of American Archeology and Ethnology, by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, by the Board of Directors of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society, by the Bos- 
tonian Society, by the Trustees of the Boston Public 
Library, by the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women, and by the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth. 

Special letters, conveying the thanks of the Association, 
were afterwards addressed by the Secretary to representa- 
tives of the institutions and societies that had shown special 
courtesies to the American Historical Association. 


Historical Excursion to Plymouth. 


On Wednesday, May 25,the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the American Economic Association united 
in a pilgrimage to Plymouth. As the train approached 
the town, Mr. Winsor, himself a native of Duxbury and 
connected with the Pilgrim Fathers by double lines of 
descent, explained to the visitors the interesting features of 
the historical landscape. At the station, the visitors were 
met by Mr. W. T. Davis and other representatives of the 
Pilgrim Society, at whose courteous invitation the members 
of both Associations visited Pilgrim Hall and there viewed 
the remarkable collection of Pilgrim memorials. Mr. Davis 
explained to his guests the most noteworthy objects in the 
collection, and narrated many incidents in the early history 
of Plymouth, upon which he is the chief local authority. 
Mr. Davis’ book on “ The Ancient Landmarks of Plymouth” 
is well known to all antiquaries and students of New Eng- 
land local history. Dr. Charles Deane, who edited Govern- 
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or William Bradford’s manuscript “ History of Plymouth 
Plantation,” and Dr. George S. Ellis, President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, supplemented the remarks 
of Mr. Davis by many original and suggestive comments 
upon the historical objects preserved in Pilgrim Hall. The 
topography of the town was a matter of great interest to 
most of the visitors, who found their devious ways to Cole’s 
Hill and Plymouth Rock, and there discussed, with antiqua- 
rian zeal, the mooted questions concerning the original 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Many of the visitors re- 
turned by way of Leyden Street, the central street of the 
original village of Plymouth, and climbed the steep slope of 
Burial Hill, which is the natural acropolis of the town, and 
whence there is a beautiful view toward the harbor and the 
sea. Here was the site of the old fort which served the first 
settlers fora church. Hither they marched to meeting in 
military order and often under arms. The modern pilgrims 
to Burial Hill read with interest the inscriptions upon the 
tombstones, and gazed with special reverence upon the 
monument erected in memory of William Bradford, the 
first historian of Plymouth Colony and many years its gov- 
ernor. After viewing and reviewing the town from Burial 
Hill, the visitors made their way in straggling groups to the 
Court House, to the Registry of Deeds, where the original 
manuscript records of the Old Colony are preserved. There 
were found the original plan of the first village streets, the 
first allotments of land, and many other interesting histori- 
cal landmarks of early Plymouth. Returning finally to the 
hotel, the Samoset House, members of both the Historical 
and Economic Associations, after some pleasant social con- 
verse, sat down together to a simple repast, after which 
there were no speeches. The whole company returned in 
good spirits to Boston, greeted en route by returning sun- 
shine, which dispelled all unpleasant memories of the dashes 
of rain which had met the modern pilgrims upon their first 
attempted exploration of Plymouth. From Boston the 
visiting members of the Historical and Economic Asso- 
ciations soon scattered upon homeward ways. 
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Necrology. 


The following brief biographical sketches of members of 
the American Historical Association have been contributed 
to its permanent records: 


CALVIN HOLMES CARTER. 


Calvin Holmes Carter, a member of this Association, died 
at his residence in Waterbury, Conn., September 18, 1887. 
He was the eldest son of Preserve W. and Ruth 
(Holmes) Carter, and was born at Waterbury, May 19, 
1829. On his mother’s side he was descended from the 
Judds, who were among the first settlers of the town. His 
preparation for college was mostly with Thomas M. Thomp- 
son (Y. C. 1844) of Woodbury, and he graduated at Yale 
with high standing in 1851. He pursued the study of law 
partly at the Yale Law School and partly withthe Hon. In- 
crease Sumner of Great Barrington, Mass., and opened an 
office in Waterbury in 1853. He soon after formed a part- 
nership with the Hon. S. W. Kellogg. This connection 
continued until Mr. Carter was appointed postmaster in 
1861. After this, although transacting some legal business, 
he was not actively engaged in the profession. In 1863 he 
became the manager of a manufacturing company, and his 
time was mainly occupied in manufacturing interests during 
the remainder of his life. He also acted as administrator, 
executor, trustee, and guardian, and in various other fiduciary 
relations, for which his legal knowledge, his unswerving in- 
tegrity, his warm and sympathetic nature, united with great 
positiveness and firmness of character, especially qualified 
him. 

Mr. Carter always took an active interest in public affairs 
He was clerk of the State Senate in 1859, and represented 
the town in the Legislature in 1883 and 1885, and held 
various offices of public trust. He was always an open and 
courageous enemy of jobbery, and astaunch guardian of the 
public treasury, both in State and local matters. He was 
a prominent and striking character in the community where 
he resided. Positive, downright, and imperious, sometimes 
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perhaps prejudiced and apparently unreasonable, he was 
sternly and inflexibly honest. Blunt in his address and 
careless in his personal appearance, he had an almost femi- 
nine tenderness and sympathy with sorrow and suffering, 
and in the sick-room few men were his equal. He had an 
intellect vigorous by nature and a mind well trained by 
reading, by study, and by observation. His style was terse 
and forcible, and whether speaking or writing he enunciated 
propositions with great clearness and vigor, and frequently 
with remarkable originality of matter and expression. Be- 
fore and during the war, and for some years after, he was an 
active Republican. During the later years of his life he 
acted with the Democratic party. He was capable of in- 
tense partisanship in politics, but he was also inclined to 
have views of his own, and his party allegiance was never 
strong enough to bind him to a cause which his judgment 
disapproved. Therefore, while commanding the respect of 
his party, he was not always an available candidate, or he 
might easily have won a much more conspicuous official 
position. His death, supposed to have been caused by 


apoplexy, was instantaneous and wholly unexpected. Mr. 
Carter’s only surviving brother is President Carter of Wil- 


liams College. 
FREDERICK J. KINGSBURY. 
Mr. Carter was the author of a valuable historical mono- 
graph on “Connecticut Boroughs,” published by the New 
Haven Historical Society in the fourth volume of its papers. 
H. B. A. 


JAMES CARSON BREVOORT. 


James Carson Brevoort, son of Henry and Laura (Carson) 
Brevoort, was born at Bloomingdale, N. Y., July 10, 1818. 

He first attended school in New York City, among others 
that of the brothers Penguet, and then studied a year at the 
famous “ Roundhill School,” at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, but a short time before opened by George Bancroft 
and James G. Cogswell. Leaving this institution, he ac- 
companied his family to Europe, continuing his education, 
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first at Paris and then at the school of Baron Fallenburg at 
Hofwyl (near Berne), in Switzerland; finally, at the advice 
of Michael Chevalier, taking a course in the Ecole Central 
des Arts et Manufactures, where at the end of three years 
he was graduated, receiving a diploma as a civil engineer. 

Mr. Brevoort then madeacursory study of manufactures, 
and a careful examination of the railroads in England, re- 
turning in 1838 to America, and for a year worked in the 
West Point foundry in which his father was interested. 
He was then, through the interest of Prof. James Renwick 
(his uncle), one of the commissioners for the delineation 
of the northeast boundary between the United States and 
Canada, appointed one of the assistants in this survey. In 
1842 he accompanied Washington Irving, just appointed 
minister to Spain, to that country as his private secretary and 
chargé of the legation, but held this position for only about 
a year, after which he travelled in Spain, and finally re- 
turned to New York in 1844. 

In 1845 Mr. Breevort married Elizabeth Dorothea Lef- 
ferts (born May 4, 1824), daughter of Judge Lefferts of 
Brooklyn, and removed to that city, where he thence- 
forth lived. On the death of his wife’s father, the 
care of a large property in real estate devolved upon him, 
and beyond holding the position of Superintendent of the 
Astor Library for two years (1876-8) his time was chiefly 
devoted to this property and to his studies and books. 

Mr. Brevoort’s range of interest was unusually large. He 
inherited from his father a fine library of American history, 
and he continued for many years to enlarge it as well as to 
collect on other subjects, but partial loss of eyesight and 
other reasons led him to dispose of the greater part of his 
books, both by benefactions to public institutions and by 
private sale, and only a few works remain. His collection 
of books and specimens of ichthyology went ex d/oc to 
the Ichthyological Museum in Fulton Market, and it is prob- 
able that what remains of his library will be purchased by a 
public institution in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Brevoort was a member of the Board of Regents of 
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the State of New York, a trustee of the Astor Library, the 
president for ten years of the Long Island Historical So- 
ciety, a trustee of Greenwood Cemetery, president of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; a mem- 
ber of the City Charter Convention; of the Board of Edu- 
cation; of the Board of Water-Works; and was honorary, 
corresponding, or resident member of the American Histori- 
cal Association, the Lyceum of Natural History (now 
Academy of Sciences), the American Academy for the Ad- 
vancement of Sciences, the Archzological Society of 
Madrid, the Entomological Society of Baltimore, the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society, the American Antiquarian Society, 
National Institute at Washington, the Numismatical So- 
cieties of Philadelphia and Boston, and of the State Histor- 
ical Societies of New York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Brevoort’s writings are few. He aided in the editing 
of Perry’s “ Narrative of the Expedition of an American 
Squadron to the China Seas and Japan” (Washington: 1856), 
and wrote the portion of it relating to ichthyology, of which 
he reprinted a few copies with the title of: “Notes on 
Figures of Japanese Fish,” etc., 1856. He wrote the pref- 
ace to the “ Descriptive Memoirs of the Brooklyn Water- 
Works and Sewers”’ (New York: 1867), and aided in edit- 
ing the “ Diary of Washington” and the “ Narratives of 
the Career of Hernando de Soto,” publications of the 
Bradford Club of the City of New York. In 1868 he printed 
“ History and Its Sources: An Address Read before the 
Long Island Historical Society at their Annual Meeting, 
May 7, 1868.” Brooklyn: MDCCCLXVIII. He contrib- 
uted a series of articles to the American Journal of Numits- 
matics on “ Early Spanish and Portuguese Coinage in Amer- 
ica,” which was separately printed “ Boston: 1885” and in 
1874 printed “ Verrazano the Navigator, or Notes on Gio- 
vanni da Verrazano and on a Planisphere of 1529 illustrat- 
ing his American Voyage in 1524,’ which he had previously 
read before the American Geographical Society. Other- 
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wise his writings are confined to the magazines, the most 
notable being his article on the “ Discovery of the Remains 
of Columbus,” in the Historical Magazine. Biographical 
sketches of him are given in Appleton’s “Cyclopedia of 
American Biography,” Stiles’ “ History of Brooklyn” (New 
York: 1884), and “ The Public Service of the State of New 
York,” 1883. 

He died Wednesday, December 7, 1887, in the 7oth year 
of his age, leaving a widow and one son. 

PAUL L. FORD. 
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AMERICAN HISTORI 


* Life Members. 


*Adams, Charles Francis, Esq., 2 
P Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
Adams, Brooks, Esq., Quincy, Mass. 
Adams, Charles Kendall, President 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Adams, Professor George B., Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

*Adams, Henry, Esq., 1603 H Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

Adams, Professor Henry Carter, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

*Adams, Herbert B., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Adams, Hon. Sherman W., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Adee, David, Esq., 146 Broadway, 

‘ New York City. 

Akins, Thomas B., D.C.L., Barrister 
at Law and Commissioner of Public 
Records of Nova Scotia, Halifax, 
N. S. 

*Alger, Hon. R. A., Detroit, Mich, 

Allan, Colonel William, McDonogh 
P. O., Baltimore Co., Md. 

Allen, J. M., Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

Allen, Professor W. F., Madison, Wis. 

Allinson, E. P., Esq., 429 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anderson, Rev. Dr. Joseph, Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Anderson, Professor R. B., Madison, 
Wis. 

Andrews, Rev. Dr. William G., Guil- 
ford, Conn. 

Andrews, Professor Elisha Benjamin, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
+Andrews, Professor Israel Ward, 
D.D., Marietta College, Mari- 

etta, O. 
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+ Deceased. 


Angell, James B., LL.D., President 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Appleton, Wm. S., Esq., care of C. 
U. Cotting, g Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Archibald, the Hon. Sir Adams G., 
K.C.M.G., D.C.L., President of 
Historfcal Society of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Armour, George A., Esq., 1932 Calu- 
met Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Atkinson, Professor Wm. P., Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. 

Avery, Elroy M., Ph.D., Woodland 
Hills Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

¢+Babson, Hon. John J., Gloucester, 
Mass. Died Apr. 13, 1886. 

Bagg, Dr. M. M., Secretary of Oneida 
Historical Society, Utica, N. Y. 
Bain, James, Jr., Librarian Public 

Library, Toronto, Canada, 

Baird, Professor Henry M., Univ. of 
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*Salmon, Miss L. M., Associate Pro- 
fessor of History, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Saltonstall, Hon. Leverett, 11 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston, Mass. 

Sanford, Rev. E. B., Westbrook, 
Conn. 

Scaife, Walter B., Ph.D., 143 North 
Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
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*Schaff, Rev. Philip, D.D., 15 East 
43d Street, New York City. 

Schell, Robert, Esq., 33 W. 56th 
Street, New York City. 

Schenck, Mrs. E. H., St. Paul’s Rec- 
tory, Fairfield, Conn, 

*Schouler, James, Esq., 60 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Schuyler, Hon. Eugene, Alassio, 
Italy. 

Schuyler, Hon. George W., Ithaca, 

*Scott, Professor Austin, Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Scott, Eben Greenough, Esq., Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 

*Scott, Henry E., Esq., Professor of 
Latin, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Scott, Lewis A., Esq., 1806 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scripps, James E., Esq., 7he Evening 
News, Detroit, Mich. 

Scudder, Horace E., Esq., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Seligman, E. R. A., Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Columbia College, 26 W. 34th 
Street, New York City. 

Sessions, F. C., Esq., Pres. State 
Hist. Soc., Columbus, O. 

Sewall, J. B., Headmaster Thayer 
Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 
Sewall, Mrs. Theo. L., Classical 

School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shaw, Albert, Ph.D., Zhe 7ribune, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Shaw, Miss Emma G., 31 Chestnut 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Sheafer, P. W., Esq., Pottsville, Pa. 

*Shearer, Hon. James, Bay City, 

Mich. 

Shepherd, Henry E., President Col- 
lege of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Sheppard, Professor Robert D., D.D., 
Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Shoemaker,Colonel M., Jackson, Mich. 

Shorey, Daniel L., Esq., 45 Portland 
Block, Chicago, IIl. 

+#*Skinner, Hon. Mark, roo Rush St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Smith, Charles C., A.M., 24 West 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Professor Charles H., Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Smith, Professor Edward P., 34 Boyn- 
ton Street, Worcester, Mass. 

*Smith, Goldwin, Esq., Toronto, 
Canada, 


Smith, Professor Munroe, Columbia 
College, New York City. 

Smith, William Henry, Esq., Asso- 
ciated Press, 195 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Smithey, Professor R. B., Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Smyth, Professor Albert H., 118 N. 
11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Snow, Professor M. S., Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Soley, Professor James Russell, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
Spencer, Professor Henry C., Spen- 
cerian Business College, gth and D 

Sts., Washington, D. C. 

*Sprague, Rufus F., Esq., Green- 
ville, Montcalm Co., Mich. 

Spring, Professor Leverett W., Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Stevens, B. F., Esq., 4 Trafalgar 
Square, W. C., London, England. 

Stewart, George, Jr., D. C. L., Presi- 
dent of Literary and Historical 
Society, Quebec, Canada. 

Stillé, Chas. J., LL.D., 2201 St. 
James Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stimson, Hon. Rodney M., Marietta 
College, Marietta, O. 

Stimson, John Ward, Esq., Supt. 
Metropolitan Museum and Art 
Schools, 214 East 34th Street, New 
York City. 

Stockbridge, Henry, Esq., 12 North 
Calhoun Street, Baltimore, Md. 
*Stokes, William E. D., Esq., 37 Madi- 

son Avenue, New York City. 

Stryker, General Wm. S., Trenton, 


eunbe, L. D., Esq., Richmond, Ind. 

Sutherland, Hon. James, Janesville, 
Wis. 

Taft, Royal C., Esq., Providence,R.I. 

*Talbot, Miss Marion, 66 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Mass. 

Tarbell, F. B., New Haven, Conn. 

Taussig, F. W., Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Taylor, Franklin, M.D., 629 North 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Tenney, H. Allen, Esq., 503 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

*Thalheimer, Miss M. E., Pigeon 
Cove, Essex Co., Mass. 

Thomas, Professor Allen.C., Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa, 

Thomas, Dr. J., 1312 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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*Thompson, Miss Anna B., Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass. 

Thompson, Professor Robert E., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thorpe, Francis Newton, Ph. D., 3731 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., Esq., Madison, 
Wis. 

Tillinghast, William H., Esq., Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Titus, Rev. Anson, P. O. Box 1375, 
Towanda, Pa. 

Toner, Dr. Joseph Meredith, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
*Toppan, Robert N., Esq., Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 

Torrey, Professor Henry W., LL.D., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Toy, Professor Crawford H., Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Trowbridge, Thomas R., Esq., Cor. 
Sec. New Haven Colony Historical 
Society, New Haven, Conn. 

Trueblood, Wm. A., Professor of 
English Literature, Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind. 

Trumbull, Dr. J. Hammond, 
ford, Conn. 

Tucker, George F., Esq., 76 Equita- 
ble Building, Boston, Mass. 

Tuckerman, Bayard, Esq., 80 Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. 


Hart- 


Turner, Frederick J., Esq., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Tuttle, Professor Herbert, Cornell 


University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Tyler, Lyon G., Esq., Richmond, Va. 

*Tyler, Professor Moses Coit, LL.D., 
L.H.D., Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, 

*Upham, William P., Esq., Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

Viele, Gen. Egbert L., House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 
Vincent, John M., Esq., Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 
+Waite, Morrison R., LL.D., Chief- 

Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
Walker, Hon. C. I., 21 Moffat Build- 

ing, Detroit, Mich. 
*Walker, General Francis A., Presi- 


dent Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 

*Walworth, Mrs. Ellen Hardin, Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 
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Warfield, Ethelbert D., 
near Lexington, Ky. 
Warren, Wm. Wilkins, 14 Kilby St., 

Boston, Mass. 

Washburn, Hon. John D., Secretary 
American Antiquarian Society, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Watrous, George D., Esq., 153 Church 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

*Watson, Paul Barron, Esq., 113 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Weaver, Gerrit E. H., Swarthmore 
College, Pa. 

Webster, B. M., Esq., Essex, Iowa. 

*Weeden, William B., Esq., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

*Welling, James C., President Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D. C. 

*Wetmore, Governor George Peabody, 
Newport, R. I. 

Wheeler, Professor Arthur M., Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. 

+Wheeler, Professor N. M., Univer- 
sity of South California ; University 
Post-Office, Los Angelos, Cal. 

Wheildon, William W., Esq., Con- 
cord, Mass. 

*White, Hon. Andrew D., LL.D., 
L.H.D., Honorary President Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

White, Hon. Peter, Marquette, L. S., 
Mich. 

Whitsitt, Rev. Wm. H., 306 E. 
Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

{Whittlesey, Col. Charles, President 
of Western Reserve and Northern 
Ohio Historical Society, Cleveland, 
O. Died, Oct. 18, 1886. 

Wiggins, P. Porter, A.M., Saratoga, 


Grasmere, 


Williams, J. Fletcher, Esq., Librarian 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Williams, Frederick Wells, Esq., 60 


Trumbull Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Williams, Robert S., Esq., Utica, 


Willing, Henry J., Esq., care of 
Anson Sperry, Esq., 154 Lake St., 
Chicago, III. 

Wilson, Gen. James Grant, 15 East 
74th Street, New York City. 

Wilson, Professor Woodrow, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

*Winslow, Rev. William C., Ph.D., 


LL.D... LHD, 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Winsor, Justin, LL.D., Librarian 
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Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

*Winthrop, Hon. Robert C., LL.D., 
g0 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 

*Winthrop, Robert C., Jr., Esq., 10 
Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

Wood, Francis G., Esq., Utica, N.Y. 

Wright, Col. Carroll D., Department 
of Laber, Washington, D. C. 
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Yager, Professor Arthur, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Young, Rev. Edward J., D.D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

( Total, 480, including 99 Life Mem- 
bers.) 


N. B.—Corrections in the above list 
should be sent to the Secretary. 
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